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This Issue in Brief 


Community-Based Programs: Catching Up 
With Yesterday and Planning for Tomorrow.— 
Community-based correctional programs are the 
cheapest, most humane, and potentially most effec- 
tive, asserts John M. Pettibone, director of parole 
and probation for the State of Maryland. How- 
ever, he adds, they have not yet proven themselves 
in providing protection of an increasingly fearful 
public from violent and drug-abusing offenders. 
Implementation and evaluation of such programs, 
especially those designed for violent offenders and 
drug abusers, must therefore be intensified. Pris- 
ons can never be completely abandoned, he con- 
cludes, but proven community-based treatment 
programs and better incarceration decisions can 
reduce penal populations drastically. 


Exposing the Quasi-Judicial Role of the Pro- 
bation Officer—As courts move further into a 
managerial orientation, the quasi-judicial role of 
the probation officer seems to be unevenly increas- 
ing, reports Dr. Eugene H. Czajkoski, professor 
and chairman of the Department of Criminology 
at Florida State University. Plea bargaining has 
reduced the significance of the judge’s function in 
sentencing and has thereby also reduced the pro- 
bation officer’s function, he states. However, in 
matters relating to intake processes, conditions of 
probation, and probation violation procedures, he 
maintains, the probation officer is assuming more 
and more of the judicial prerogatives. 


Correctional Workers: Counseling Con Men.— 
When correctional workers, specifically probation 
and parole officers, perform their counseling func- 
tion in an attempt to be helpful, they may, in fact, 
unwittingly be doing the individuals they investi- 
gate or supervise a disservice. This is the view of 
John Stratton, supervising deputy probation offi- 
cer for the Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 


ment. In his article he examines Fritz Perls’ state- 
ment on helpers and relates some observations 
and suggestions offered by an actively involved 
probation officer. 


Rehabilitation of Drug Dependent Offenders: 
An Alternative Approach.—This article by Dr. 
Michael L. Peck and David J. Klugman, both of 
the Narcotics and Drug Abuse Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, Suicide Prevention Center, Inc., in Los 
Angeles, California, discusses the Center’s pro- 
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gram to provide aftercare treatment services for 
Federal parolees in the greater Los Angeles area. 
A detailed description of the program’s compo- 
nents is given and results following 2 years of 
operation are described. The authors conclude that 
results thus far indicate the combination of a 
multimodality approach and dedicated staff can 
tip the balance in favor of success in working with 
drug dependent offenders. 


The Role of the United Nations Congresses on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders.—The character and extent of crime has 
changed in many respects and United Nations 
leadership in the prevention of crime should take 
these changes into account in order to be really 
effective, according to Professor Manuel Lopez- 
Rey, who was for many years associated with the 
UN and currently is visiting fellow at the Institute 
of Criminology, Cambridge, England. The role 
that governments play in the Congresses should be 
reduced, he insists, and that of individual experts, 
well-qualified and fully independent from govern- 
ments, should be greater. 


Some Progress in the Evaluation of Institu- 
tional Programs.—An innovative compensation 
system project conducted at the Federal Reforma- 
tory at El Reno, Oklahoma, is described by Ernst 
A. Wenk, associate director, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency Research Center, and Dr. 
Colin Frank, assistant administrator, Mental 
Health Services, Federal Bureau of Prisons. In- 
mates were paid, within four pay grades, for in- 
stitution work assignments with detail supervi- 
sors having discretion over the amount paid each 
month. The effects, studied by a comparison of 
the incentive pay group with other inmates in 
regular institution programs, are discussed in the 
context of measuring the complex social organiza- 
tion of the correctional institution. 


Training for the Direct-Service Volunteer in 
Probation.—Most direct-service volunteers have 
neither extensive training in the social and be- 


havioral sciences nor in counseling theory, writes 
Dr. Charles R. Horejsi of the University of Mon- 
tana Department of Social Work. Nevertheless, 
they need a conceptual framework which provides 
a “way of thinking” about their work with the 
probationer. The author presents a framework 
which utilizes the concepts of problem, motiva- 
tion, capacity, and opportunity. The framework, 
he assures us, can be easily understood by the 
volunteer and is a useful training tool. 


An Effective Structure and Program for In- 
stitutional Change.—This article by Dr. Joseph 
W. Scott of the University of Notre Dame and 
Jerry B. Hissong, superintendent of Ormsby Vil- 
lage Treatment Center in Louisville, Kentucky, 
tells how the Center evolved into a treatment 
facility from a traditional institution for delin- 
quent boys and girls. This was accomplished, the 
authors tell us, by developing an effective organi- 
zational structure which promoted good communi- 
cations among staff at all levels. This, in turn, 
gave the overall program the kind of cohesiveness 
it needed to implement a new treatment philos- 
ophy. The article concludes by listing five neces- 
sary ingredients for institutional change. 


Homeward Bound: An Alternative to the In- 
stitutiondlization of Adjudicated Juvenile Of- 
fenders—Herb C. Willman, Jr., executive as- 
sistant for the Massachusetts Department of 
Youth Services, and Ron Y. F. Chun, chief of staff 
services for the California Department of Correc- 
tions, describe the effects on adjudicated delin- 
quent boys of a program of severe physical chal- 
lenge, extreme excitement, and perceived danger 
—followed by periods of relative calm—where 
participants can absorb and reflect on their ac- 
complishments. In addition, the effectiveness of 
the program as compared with a traditional train- 
ing school is examined using 253 first commit- 
ments to the Massachusetts Department of Youth 
Services. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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Community-Based Programs 
Catching Up With Yesterday and Planning for Tomorrow 


BY JOHN M. PETTIBONE 
Director, Division of Parole and Probation, 
Maryland Department of Public Safety and Correctional Services 


well as the entire correctional process, can 

be defined as maintaining offenders in the 
free community! during the correctional process, 
to the extent this can be done without releasing 
dangerous offenders who would be a threat to 
public safety. 

The humanitarian and cost-benefit advantages 
of this approach are logically unassailable and 
are now generally accepted throughout the cor- 
rectional profession. However, the effectiveness 
of this general approach in terms of reduced re- 
cidivism is still not firmly demonstrated, although 
evaluative research on program effectiveness is 
growing by leaps and bounds as correctional pro- 
fessionals strive to find programming which 
really works. Good results are being shown in 
research on some programs, while poor or no 
significant impact is being shown in other re- 
search. In many cases no conclusions have yet 
been reached. Evaluation studies are often being 
reported? as “planned,” “in progress,” “being de- 
signed,” or other language providing a hedge 
against limitations caused by lack of real research 
capabilities, lack of funds for this purpose, or 
program changes which may complicate the origi- 
nal research design. 

Hopefully, the correctional field will eventually 
develop a substantial body of evaluation research 
on the effectiveness of different program processes 
with different types of offenders, with different 
categories of treaters who may be involved, and 
under different treatment situations. Analysis of 
the complex relationships involved will some day 
permit us to combine these program elements in 
ways proven to maximize treatment effectiveness. 
A comprehensive and varied repertoire of effec- 
tive correctional treatment approaches is not yet 
a reality, however. Still, those of us who are com- 
mitted to humanizing the correctional process and 
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1 Daniel Glaser, ‘National Goals and Indicators for the Reduction 
of Crime and Delinquency,” Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Vol. 371 (May 1967), pp. 124-126. i 

2 Marguerite Q. Warren, Ph.D., Correctional Treatment in Com- 
munity Settings: A Report of Current Research, National Institute 
of Mental Health, Rockville, Md. (1972), 59 pp. 


reducing its costs will continue to experiment 
with innovative programs and earnestly try to 
measure their effects upon offenders. 

It may be time for us to realize that current 
program directions may be more suited to the 
needs of the correctional clients of previous dec- 
ades than to the correctional systems and clients 
who will be with us in the 1970’s. Social problems 
such as violent crime and the drug abuse problem 
are beginning to present us with large offender 
populations for which we are unable to offer com- 
munity-based programs—or even residential pro- 
grams—whose effectiveness is proven to the point 
where public fear will not be reflected in substan- 
tially increased commitment rates by the judici- 
ary and decreased willingness of paroling author- 
ities to put offenders back on the streets. If violent 
and drug-related crime continues to rise and the 
correctional profession does not prove able to 
deal with the situation during the decade of the 
seventies, then we may expect commitment rates 
to increase, parole rates to decrease, and institu- 
tional populations to rise. Prisons may be back in 
business as the major locus of correctional pro- 
gramming; and release of offenders to the free 
community on parole and probation may be less 
frequently used. This would of course represent 
a significant defeat for the current community- 
treatment movement and would be a development 
which few of us in the corrections profession 
would welcome, whether our own work is in com- 
munity-based programs or in correctional insti- 
tutions. The prospects of rising prison popula- 
tions, crowded institutions, increasing incidence 
of prison riots, enormous costs for new correc- 
tional facilities, and eventual public disinterest 
in humanizing correctional treatment and justice 
administration through maintaining offenders in 
the community—all these are not prospects which 
would make anyone happy in the correctional pro- 
fession. 

If these things are not to happen, what is to 
be done? To answer this rhetorical question, we 
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may simply say that we must accept the challenge 
of the times. Accepting this challenge perhaps in- 
volves three major actions. First, we must accel- 
erate program innovation and emphasize analysis 
of the successful components of correctional pro- 
gramming in all their complex interrelationships 
of treaters, treated, processes, and situations. And 
we must ruthlessly evaluate the effectiveness of 


programs which are designed and implemented. 


Second, we must become aware of the limits of 
even our most effective programs in terms of pub- 
lic support, applicability to local situations and 
differing offender populations, and funding possi- 
bilities which may be different for various kinds 
of programs. Third and finally, we need an im- 
mediate response strategy for the emergent prob- 
lems of violent crime and drug-related crime; a 
strategy which will deal realistically with these 
problems now. We cannot wait for future results 
of ongoing, complex, long-term evaluative re- 
search. 

Historically, we have avoided being held ac- 
countable for program results by giving lip serv- 
ice to idea] standards which were professionally 
impressive but not realistic. In roughly historical 
sequence, these have been such “pie in the sky” 
solutions as all-MSW treatment staffs, ‘adequate’ 
legislative funding, reversal of the trend toward 
dissolution of the American nuclear family, uto- 
pian staff-to-caseload ratios, really substantial 
community resources, massive private-sector in- 
volvement in correctional processes at every level, 
and giant increases in LEAA and other Federal 
funding. All these are aspirations which we in 
corrections have used to demonstrate our profes- 
sionalism, to preserve our dreams that someday 
all our problems will be solved, and at the same 
time to avoid responsibility for here-and-now 
progress. 

The current shibboleth, of course, is evaluative 
research. This will eventually give us needed 
knowledge—of how to rehabilitate, resocialize, 
reintegrate, or whatever—our offender popula- 
tions. This knowledge is extremely important and 
may actually be available within the decade of the 
seventies, but we cannot afford to wait until to- 
morrow to meet the problems of today, and we 
can less afford to answer today’s problems with 
yesterday’s solutions. 

Catching up with yesterday is not the answer. 
What this sloganistic truism means, of course, 
is that programs not designed specifically to deal 
with today’s highly aggressive, violence-oriented 


and drug-involved offender populations are not 
directly responsive to today’s problems, even 
though they may have been directly responsive 
to the crime problems and the needs of the of- 
fender populations of the forties, fifties, and 
sixties. 

This is not to say that nonviolent and drug-free 
offenders are no longer with us. Such offenders 
probably still make up a substantial minority of 
prison populations, and they certainly comprise 
the overwhelming majority of probationers, pa- 
rolees, and pretrial releasees. We simply need to 
face the fact that offender populations are chang- 
ing rapidly and that we need to develop new and 
different responses for contemporary types of of- 
fender populations. 

To see the total problem in perspective, and to 
develop adequate new responses, we need to look 
at the world with a sociologist’s eye and to do 
our program planning on the basis of the fact 
that geographically and socially different areas 
have different types of offender populations with 
different treatment needs. These different areas 
each present different degrees of community ac- 
ceptance of various programs, differing types and 
degrees of available community resources, vary- 
ing community support for different correctional 
approaches, and even variances in the availability 
of proven solutions to major social problems re- 
lated to crime. 

We can usefully distinguish three differing 
kinds of geographic areas within our correctional 
jurisdictions. We should analyze each carefully 
and plan accordingly. 

From a systems analysis point of view, each 
of these types of areas has different needs, 
strengths, and weaknesses in regard to the opera- 
tion of community-based correctional programs. 


Affluent Suburban Areas 


Such areas may be typified by Montgomery 
County, Maryland, the wealthiest county in the 
United States in terms of average family income. 
These areas often consist of “bedroom” suburbs 
of such urban centers of public or private wealth 
as Washington, D.C., New York City, or Los 
Angeles. High salaries paid in these wealth cen- 
ters are reflected in the living standards of their 
suburbs; and the people earning these salaries 
are educated, sophisticated people with strong in- 
terests in public affairs and in their own com- 
munities. A sophisticated liberal ethic may often 
dominate public sentiment in such communities; 
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and the conservative sentiment also found there 
is of an enlightened variety. There are usually 
many universities in the area, a number of pro- 
gressive, public-spirited citizen groups interested 
in correctional problems and social reform, and 
a comparative absence of a community sense of 
being threatened by crime. There is a particularly 
lessened sense of threat from violent crime—the 
ghettos and their serious street-crime problems 
are not in evidence here—and major community 
preoccupation with the drug problem is in the 
area of soft-drug use, including soft-drug use by 
the community’s own affluent youth. The ratio of 
offenders to general population is comparatively 
small, and an unusually high proportion of of- 
fenders are middle or upper-middle class youths 
with economic and social advantages as well as 
individual personality and adjustment problems. 

Local criminal justice systems—courts, police, 
corrections—in such communities tend to be com- 
paratively well financed, functionally adequate, 
and liberal in outlook. Treatment resources tend 
to be more adequate than in other areas, and both 
the local justice system officials and community 
opinion leaders are likely to be unusually suppor- 
tive of community-based alternatives to incar- 
ceration. Parole and probation staffs are easily 
recruited from nearby universities and are likely 
to be young, sophisticated, dedicated, treatment- 
oriented, and well accepted by the community, 
the local justice system, and the offenders in their 
charge. 

Affluent suburban communities are therefore 
excellent supportive settings for innovative treat- 
ment programming of all kinds, for the develop- 
ment of small community-based correctional cen- 
ters and other alternatives to incarceration, and 
for intensive parole and probation services. New 
kinds of treatment programs may be attempted 
with good community support and acceptance and 
with good availability of community resources. 
Both reintegrative and needs-meeting social case- 
work approaches are very useful here. The cur- 
rently unfashionable medical model also finds 
itself locally useful because psychiatric and psy- 
chological resources are unusually available; of- 
fenders are more likely to be advantaged, verbally 
skilled and insight-oriented individuals suitable 
for therapy and counseling; and parole-probation 
staffs are highly counseling-oriented and skilled. 
Even the social action model is appropriate in the 
affluent suburban setting, for the community is 
often receptive to proposals for increased access 


to the opportunity structure for offenders as well 
as proposals for development of needed commu- 
nity services and for diversion of offenders. 

Planning for community-based correctional 
services can therefore proceed in many directions 
in such areas, and good support can be antici- 
pated. The elaborate types of treatment pro- 
gramming which are currently being given wide 
approval as desirable directions in community- 
based correctional programming ffind fertile 
ground for growth and evaluation in such areas, 
and this opportunity should be taken advantage 
of to the maximum feasible extent. The only 
caveat which need be remembered is, of course, 
that such programs may not all be as acceptable, 
feasible, or effective in other kinds of areas as 
they are in affluent suburbia. 


Rural-Small Town Areas 


Areas of this kind may be typified by Mary- 
land’s Eastern Shore, a comparatively unurban- 
ized and undeveloped region devoted to farming 
and fishing,as basic industries. There are nu- 
merous small towns which serve as centers of 
trade and other services supporting the primary 
industries which are the region’s major economic 
activities, but there are few communities of a 
complex urban nature. Employment opportunities 
for offenders in such areas have only minimum 
potential for career development, but opportu- 
nities for basic life support are not lacking. Agri- 
cultural, fishing, and basic service jobs are avail- 
able to offenders even though wages are not high. 
The accepted social philosophy of such areas is 
conservative and individualistic, a philosophy well 
suited to the facts of life there. Basic personal 
self-reliance and individual responsibility are still 
the keystones of community norms. Elaborate 
networks of social services have not been devel- 
oped and, while community resources are cer- 
tainly in need of expansion, the need is not as 
great as in disadvantaged urban areas. Basically, 
most offenders can “make it” there if they want 
to. Reintegrative correctional casework is there- 
fore the most appropriate treatment modality; 
especially when combined with the “reality ther- 
apy” approach to individual counseling which has 
always been the basis of correctional casework, 
even before it acquired that specific label. Family 
cohesiveness in such areas tends to be compara- 
tively strong, and utilizing the traditional family 
strength and mutual supportiveness between rela- 
tives in such areas presents real opportunities for 
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effective reintegration. Small, community-based 
residential facilities can be well accepted by the 
community in such areas and will be extremely 
appropriate for needed reintegrative casework. 
A comparatively small percentage of offenders 
have the verbal skills found in affluent suburban 
communities, and elaborate medical-model pro- 
grams of individual therapy are neither as avail- 
able or as needed as they are in the affluent 
suburbs. 

The strong community sentiment in favor of 
low tax rates is appropriate to the economic base 
and individualistic ethos of rural-small town 
areas; and local-government backing for elaborate 
treatment programming is therefore not too 
strong. The criminal justice system machinery 
in such areas naturally tends to be minimally 
staffed, thinly spread, and conservative in orienta- 
tion. Parole and probation staffs tend to be older 
than in other areas, less mobile, and with strong 
ties to the community. These factors contribute 
to the outstanding appropriateness of traditional 
parole and probation casework, plus expanded re- 
integrative approaches, in rural and small town 
areas. Such areas do not contribute heavily to 
prison populations because of their low population 
density. Neither do they compete with urban 
areas in the recent emergence of serious problems 
with violence-prone and drug-abusing offenders. 
In short, traditional parole-probation treatment 
approaches—combined with more local residential 
facilities for offender reintegration—are satisfac- 
tory, at least in relative terms, as a basis for 
community-based handling of offenders in rural- 
small town areas. 


Inner-City Urban Areas 


Cities are of course quite heterogeneous in the 
social and economic characteristics of their vari- 
ous neighborhoods and ecological areas. The 
greatest urban input to the criminal justice sys- 
tem comes from disadvantaged inner-city areas 
characterized by high population density, high 
crime rates, high ratios of offenders to general 
population, low employment rates, and substan- 
tial social problems in the areas of public as- 
sistance need, drug abuse, racial and ethnic con- 
flict, ete. 

In most cities, the resources which municipal 
authorities are able to apply to crime and social 
problems are less adequate than in suburban or 
rural areas, despite the high tax rates prevalent 
in cities. The problems are just too much to cope 


with. Courts, police, jails, and probation systems 
tend to be overloaded and understaffed, despite 
the large sums appropriated for their operation. 
Community resources available for offender treat- 
ment are elaborately proliferated and easily iden- 
tified but the quantity of services available is not 
equal to the need. Everything is in short supply. 
Community stances toward convicted offenders 
vary from extremely conservative in ethnic neigh- 
borhoods to very liberal in predominately black 
areas, and this causes the problem that few cor- 
rectional treatment approaches are popular or 
even acceptable to all local communities and citi- 
zens within our cities. Neighborhood resistance to 
halfway houses and community corrections centers 
are one example of this, another example being 
public controversy over methadone maintenance 
programs. The universal fearfulness which per- 
vades urban areas in relation to crime impedes 
correctional efforts to solve the crime problem 
through community-based treatment programs. 
Resistance is also caused by community apprehen- 
sions regarding offenders whose problems origi- 
nate in disorganized families, in criminalistic peer 
group influences, and in subcultures which see 
convicted offenders as “political prisoners.” Of- 
fenders who cling to drug use and violence as ac- 
ceptable lifestyles under the circumstances of 
social and economic disadvantage are very threat- 
ening to more conservative elements of the com- 
munity. 

In states having large urbanized areas the 
majority of the population of state correctional 
systems will come from depressed inner-city areas. 
It will be a population characterized by serious 
problems with unemployment, drug use, and ac- 
ceptance of violence as a way of life. Lack of ties 
with a social structure providing substantial sup- 
port for rehabilitation, and lack of needed social 
services, are typical of the depressed areas where 
these offenders live. Effective and large-scale 
treatment programs for dealing with violent or 
aggressive personal behavior patterns are nearly 
nonexistent. So are effective, broad-coverage 
treatment programs having any real impact on 
the drug-abuse problems of urban communities. 
The broad variety of programs for large numbers 
of narcotics offenders—programs which have 
grown up on a “shotgun” basis in most urban 
areas—have not provided corrections people with 
treatment resources displaying either the quantity 
of services or the real, provable results necessary 
to enable us to fund or to justify the community- 
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based corrections approach as the major answer 
to the drug problem. The experience of New York 
City—which because of its size and its severe 
urban problems serves as a predictive model for 
other urban areas—is far from encouraging, as 
Governor Rockefeller recently noted in his com- 
ments about the lack of results obtained from the 
billion dollars in program funds expended for the 
drug programs to which he referred. 


What Is To Be Done? 


We are all familiar with the tale of Ebenezer 
Scrooge and his dream of Christmas yet to come. 
Is the New York experience of inadequate re- 
sponse to the drug epidemic and its related crime 
problems to be the vision of the future for the 
corrections profession? If not, will we be able, 
like Scrooge, to change the directions of our plan- 
ning and action so that we can prevent the reali- 
zation of our worst visions of the future? Can the 
corrections profession respond to this situation 
in a way which will satisfy the public’s under- 
standable demands for its own safety, or will we 
be forced by massive public concern and resultant 
public mandate to convert our treatment-oriented 
correctional systems into the essentially repres- 
sive control systems* envisioned by Keniston, sys- 
tems in which therapeutic rhetoric is used for a 
deliberately repressive “lock ’em up and keep ’em 
there” approach? 

Some appropriate response strategy is obvi- 
ously called for, although it would require the 
gift of prophecy or the wisdom of Solomon to 
present guaranteed guidelines for strategies to 
meet the challenge of today and the greater chal- 
lenges which the correctional field will face in the 
future in attempting to deal with our emerging 
problems. However, certain possible responses to 
these problems do recommend themselves as 
worthy of consideration. 

First, the corrections profession should clearly 
distinguish—in its thinking, planning, and public 
positions—the fact that the offender population 
is far from homogeneous, that “treatment pro- 
gramming” can never be equally applicable to all 
types of offenders and cannot ‘be considered to 
consist of the same modalities for all offenders 
in all geographic areas. Different approaches will 
be called for, for instance, in the inner reaches 
of New York City than on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore. Local offender needs, local program feasi- 


3 Kenneth Keniston, ‘‘How Community Mental Health Stamped Out 
the Riots,” Trans Action, July-August 1968, pp. 21-29. 


bility and acceptability, and local variations in 
applicable treatment techniques should be ac- 
cepted as the realities that they are rather than 
opposed as unprofessional compromises or re- 
jected as unfashionable thinking. 

Second, the current thrust toward implement- 
ing and evaluating innovative programs should 
be continued and pushed to its absolute limits, 
even when these programs do not specifically deal 
with violent or drug-abusing offenders. Neither 
the correctional community or the public at large 
should lose sight of the fact that traditional types 
of offenders—those who are not violently aggres- 
sive and are not involved with drugs—are now 
and always will be a very substantial part of the 
crime and corrections scene. We must not permit 
our programs for these types of offenders to be 
discredited or disregarded because they are not 
responses to public panic over other types of 
crime and other types of offenders. We must in- 
crease, prove, and emphasize our program suc- 
cesses with traditional types of offenders and 
must not give the public, the judiciary, or the 
legislative branch of government the feeling that 
all is lost because of current problems with drugs 
and crime on the streets. 

Third—and on the other hand—we must not 
disregard the fact that violence and drugs are 
the primary causes of today’s public concern with 
crime and are also the primary causes of public 
and judicial overreaction. Excessively stern sen- 
tencing policy for these types of offenders, and 
unjustified extension of this kind of sentencing 
policy to other types of offenders, may result from 
lumping all offenders together in public thinking. 
New, dynamic and ingenious programs must be 
developed for drug abusers and violent offenders 
on a top-priority basis, and those programs which 
are evaluated as successful should be quickly and 
widely adopted. Only in this way will the commu- 
nity-treatment movement in corrections maintain 
its effectiveness, its credibility, and its public 
support as a viable correctional approach. 

Fourth, we in the corrections profession must 
recognize that our professional and ideological 
commitment to the community-treatment concept, 
and the mutuality with which we support each 
other in advancing that concept, may provide us 
with perceptual handicaps in accepting the reality 
of current public and official concern with the 
emerging problems of violence and drugs. The 
concern of the judiciary, the legislative branch, 
and the public is realistic and legitimate. This is, 
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after all, “a free country,” which is to say that 
the public, as well as its judicial and legislative 
representatives, will be concerned when they wish 
to be and will react to this concern however they 
think they should. Our professional] ideologies will 
not dissuade them, for they are interested in 
solutions to these problems and not denials of 
them. Until community-based treatment pro- 
grams for violent and drug-abusing offenders are 
developed to the point of demonstrable effective- 
ness there is quite likely to be an increasing shift 
toward “hard line” public attitudes, toward more 
and heavier institutional sentences by the judici- 
ary, and toward increased reluctance to release 
on parole. 

Fifth, the current myth that prisons can be 
completely abandoned must be recognized for 
what it is, a noble sentiment that expresses our 
best professional aspirations and highest humani- 
tarian ideals. “Oh beautiful for patriot dream, 
that sees beyond the years . . . thine alabaster 
cities gleam, undimmed by human tears” is a 
similarly noble sentiment, but as long as human 
tears continue in the neglected areas of our great 
cities we will continue to need maximum security 
facilities for those of our citizens whose disad- 
vantaged lives have caused them to be so violent 
and so drug-dependent that we cannot help them 
and they cannot help themselves. Construction of 
small, humane, and well-programmed security- 
type facilities should therefore continue to be ac- 
cepted as a realistic need rather than being re- 
jected on idealistic grounds. (The danger in this 
is, of course, that we may overreact to this real- 
istic need and permit security institutions to be- 
come the wave of the future in corrections. A 
proper balance in correctional programming must 
be struck, and we must help the general public 
to understand this.) 

Finally, we should recognize that substantial 
numbers of people are sent to penal institutions 
when they do not need to be* and are kept there 
when they could safely be released. This happens 
partly because of inadequate information supplied 


4 Paul Tagaki, “The Parole Violator: An Organizational Reject,” 
Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 1, No. 6 (1969), 
pp. 78-86. See also Leslie T. Wilkins, Evaluation of Penal Measures. 
New York: Random House (1969), pp. 80-84, et seq. 

® John M. Pettibone, “‘The Impact of Administrative Review in Re- 
ducing Institutionalization of Public Offenders,” unpublished thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1970. 


to judges and parole boards by our parole and 
probation staffs—in some States, only a minority 
of offenders are sentenced with the benefit of a 
presentence investigation or released after con- 
sideration of a prehearing investigation. Proper 
evaluation and complete information are needed 
by those authorities who have the power to send 
people to prison or to keep them there. If parole 
and probation systems do not supply this needed 
information, sentencing and paroling authorities 
do not have the necessary data to confidently 
grant leniency to those offenders who can make 
good use of it. Similarly, evaluations and recom- 
mendations made by untrained staff who have no 
systematic policy guidelines to follow, and who 
have the prerogative of submitting recommenda- 
tions on sentencing and parole decisions without 
having these recommendations systematically re- 
viewed and approved on a centralized basis, will 
have little constructive impact on the problem of 
needless incarceration. Training of staff, policy 
guidelines for sentencing and paroling recom- 
mendations, and—most importantly—centralized 
review and approval of recommendations® should 
be programs emphasized in every parole and pro- 
bation agency. We must see to it that our investi- 
gating and recommending staff provide materials 
which will help the sentencing and paroling 
authorities accurately identify offenders for 
whom community-based parole and probation pro- 
grams are likely to work. These offenders should 
be carefully distinguished from those we do not 
know how to rehabilitate or control in the free 
community. Parole and probation cannot—at this 
time—deal successfully with all offenders, and we 
should abandon this unrealistic mystique. On the 
other hand, we must not encourage sentencing 
and paroling authorities to completely turn their 
backs upon the community-treatment movement 
and its many real possibilities for humane and 
successful treatment in the free community. As 
stated above—it will be stated again for emphasis 
here—a proper balance must be maintained. Main- 
taining this balance is the challenge of today and 
the only sound approach toward planning for to- 
morrow. If this is not done we as a corrections 
profession are going to find ourselves in a great 
deal of trouble. 


T we DOCTRINES of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Exposing the Quasi-Judicial Role 
of the Probation Officer 


By EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI, D.P.A. 
Professor and Chairman, Department of Criminology, The Florida State University, Tallahassee 


more of their judicial functions, the role of 
the probation officer is undergoing sympa- 

thetic change. While there is a distinction to be 
made between the judicial tasks of a judge and 
the judge’s administrative tasks, the distinction 
often becomes blurred in the actual operation of 
the court. Constitutionally, the judge may dele- 
gate his administrative powers but he may not 
delegate his judicial powers. Under the circum- 
stance where judicial powers and administrative 
powers are becoming increasingly confused, the 
probation officer seems to find himself more and 
more in a quasi-judicial position. 

Unquestionably, there is a difference between 
administrative decision-making and adjudication. 
Administrative decision-making depends on free, 
extensive and informal discussions with many in- 
terests and informed individuals or groups. Ad- 
judication requires formalized procedures, the 
building of a record, and the presentation and 
cross-examination of evidence. In adjudication, 
the final judgment is based on the record alone. 
The aforementioned difference is well known and 
this discussion of the probation officer’s quasi- 
judicial role does not rest on an analysis between 
judicial process and administrative process. Ques- 
tions are raised. It rests rather on the analysis 
of judicial effect. Questions are raised as to the 
propriety of the probation officer’s achieving 
judicial effect without judicial process. 

The case for the quasi-judicial role of the pro- 
bation officer is made along five lines of functional 
analysis. 


A S JUDGES appear to be shedding more and 


(1) Plea Bargaining and the Abdication 
of the Judge From Sentencing 


It wasn’t too long ago that plea bargaining was 
curtained off in the courtroom. To insure a valid 
guilty plea, one which could not later be upset on 


1 An example of the detailed questioning pursued by a judge prior 
to accepting a guilty plea can be found in: Frank J. Remington, 
et al., Criminal Justice Administration. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1969, p. 567. 

2 In Brady v. U.S., 397 US 742 (1970), the Supreme Court held that 
plea inducements were generally compatible with the goals of the 
criminal justice system. 


appeal, judges engaged in a litany with the de- 
fendant wherein the question was asked, “Did 
anyone make you any promises?’’! Promises made 
to induce a guilty plea were, in effect, denied in 
open court. Everyone involved, including the 
judge, knew about the plea bargaining and the 
promises made but all, especially the defendant, 
(lest his deal be upset) denied the negotiated 
promises in open court. All seemed to have bene- 
fited from the charade except that it was un- 
seemly for the court to participate in subterfuge 
and, certainly, the recipient of justice was often 
left with a quizzical notion of the basic honesty 
of the court. Now that plea bargaining is openly 
acknowledged and has the imprimatur of the 
United States Supreme Court,” the air in the 
courtroom is a little clearer. Another result is 
that the pace of plea bargaining, with its new- 
found legal respectability, has been stepped up. 

To even the most casual observer of the court, 
it is evident that the judge’s role in sentencing 
has shrunk almost to that of a mere announcer. 
Not unwillingly, it seems, the judge has abdicated 
a major portion of his sentencing role. It is the 
prosecutor, the chief plea bargainer, who in real- 
ity determines sentence. 

Some very large prosecution offices have gone 
so far as to produce handbooks to guide assistant 
district attorneys in fixing sentence through 
bargaining. Completely ignoring the generally ac- 
cepted correctional philosophy that sentencing 
should be in accord with the individual character- 
istics of the offender, the guidelines used by 
prosecutors are usually based on the crime com- 
mitted. The prosecutor’s influence in sentencing 
is drawing us further back toward classical con- 
cepts of penclogy (sentencing in accordance with 
the crime) even while lawyers in other contexts, 
such as through the Model Penal Code of the 
American Law Institute and the Model Sen- 
tencing Act of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, espouse sentencing in accordance 
with the characteristics of the individual offender. 
It is doubtful that prosecutors are moved by one 
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or the other of the two philosophical stands. It is 
more likely that they are motivated by production 
goals and by bureaucratic standards of efficiency 
and self-interest. 

By permitting plea bargaining, judges have left 
themselves little to do other than to certify con- 
ditions previously agreed to by defendant, prose- 
cutor, and police. Largely relieved of their sen- 
tencing role, many judges also appear to be also 
‘giving up their role of interpreting the law for 
trial juries.* Many juries find themselves having 
to decide on the requirements of law as well as 
decide on facts to be fitted to law. The fitting is 
less likely to be done by judges these days. 

The abdication of sentencing responsibility to 
the plea bargaining system leaves the probation 
officer in an even more peculiar position than it 
leaves the judge. Theoretically, the probation of- 
ficer is supposed to make sentencing recommenda- 
tions to the judge on the basis of his professional 
estimate of the rehabilitation potential of the de- 
fendant. Whether or not a defendant is sentenced 
to probation probably depends more now on his 
success in plea bargaining than on his promise 
of reformation. How does the probation officer fit 
into this new scheme of extensive plea bargain- 
ing? What point is there in conducting an elabo- 
rate social investigation by way of evaluating 
rehabilitation potential? In answer to the first 
question, Professor Blumberg points out that the 
probation officer serves to “cool the mark” in the 
production-oriented and confidence game-like-sys- 
tem of expeditiously moving defendants through 
the court by means of plea bargaining.* The pro- 
bation officer can assure the defendant of how 
wise it was for him to plead guilty and of how 
much benefit there is to be derived from the cor- 
rectional efforts arising out of the sentence. In 
answer to the second question, social investiga- 
tions of defendants (presentence reports) are be- 
coming shorter, more factual, and less analytical. 

Like the judge’s role, the probation officer’s 
role in sentencing is diminishing. If it has become 
the judicial role of the judge to simply certify 
the plea bargaining process, then the probation 
officer’s role is quasi-judicial in that he does the 
same thing. It is admittedly a peculiar argument, 
but where the probation officer does a perfunctory 


% This phenomenon has been reported to the writer by a number 
of practicing trial lawyers, and it would appear to warrant some 
empirical investigation before a trend can be agreed upon. 

+ Abraham Blumberg, Criminal Justice. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1967. 

5 Robert M. Carter and Leslie T. Wilkins, ‘“‘Some Factors in Sen- 
tencing Policy,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, 58, No. 4 (1967), pp. 503-514. 


presentence report and aims his recommendation 
toward what he already knows will be the plea 
bargaining sentence, then he is indeed playing 
out a de-facto judicial role. 

It has long been argued that the probation of- 
ficer’s role in sentencing has been a quasi-judicial 
one, especially where the judge more-or-less auto- 
matically imposes the sentence recommended by 
the probation officer. Various empirical studies 
have shown a very high correlation between pro- 
bation officer recommendation and disposition 
made by the judge. Carter and Wilkins have 
pointed out that judges have followed probation 
officer recommendations in better than 95 per- 
cent of the cases.*° Among the factors which might 
explain the high level of agreement between rec- 
ommendations and dispositions, it was postulated 
that probation officers make their recommenda- 
tions in anticipation of what the judge desires 
(second guessing the judge). Nowadays it is 
more likely that the prosecutor has found a way 
to communicate the plea bargaining agreement 
to the probation officer and the probation officer 
responds with an appropriate recommendation 
(or no recommendation) in his presentence re- 
port. 

Insofar as it firmly determines sentence, the 
plea bargaining process clearly undermines the 
professional role of the probation officer. It is 
now probably more appropriate for the probation 
officer to counsel the prosecutor on rehabilitation 
potential than the judge. The prosecutor might 
want to use the probation officer’s professional 
estimate in the plea bargaining. As a matter of 
fact, probation officers frequently conduct “pre- 
pleading investigations” which are used by both 
judge and prosecutor to decide plea matters. 


(2) Intake Procedures 


Intake service by probation officers in adult 
courts is practically unknown. At the juvenile 
court level, however, it is considered good practice 
to have some form of intake apparatus. 

When serving as a functionary in a juvenile 
court’s intake unit the probation officer is asked 
to decide which cases are appropriate for formal 
judicial processing. This kind of decision is ob- 
viously a judicial one somewhat akin to those 
made by the judges or magistrates at preliminary 
hearings. Except for supervision within an ad- 
ministrative hierarchy, the probation officer in 
intake functions quite independently in his quasi- 
judicial decision-making. Despite the fact that the 
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intake process does not meet the ordinary require- 
ments for adjudication, there have been few com- 
plaints from defendants subjected to the process. 
Clearly, inasmuch as intake offers the defendant 
an opportunity for leniency and perhaps a chance 
for being saved from legal stigmatization, there 
is little inclination on the part of defendants to 
challenge the procedure. Indeed, very many of 
them consent to an informal probation supervision 
which is carried out in nearly the same way as 
adjudicated probation. Behavior required of the 
defendant is almost the same in both cases and 
there is a ‘‘penalty” for failure under both formal 
and informal supervision. Under informal pro- 
bation supervision, the penalty becomes referral 
to the court for formal judicial processing, the 
threat of conviction and the likelihood of incar- 
ceration. 

In terms of controlling input to the court the 
intake probation officer is very much like the 
prosecutor. The pattern for both the probation 
officer and prosecutor usurping judicial preroga- 
tives begins to emerge.® 


(3) Setting the Conditions of Probation 


The granting of probation always involves con- 
ditions either by specification or by implication. 
It is usually the court that sets conditions of pro- 
bation and it has frequently been held in case 
_law that the court may not delegate its power 
and responsibility to impose conditions. It has 
also been frequently held that the court may not 
delegate the setting of conditions to the probation 
department. It is hard to find an intrinsic legal 
reason why a probation department cannot be 
given the responsibility for imposing conditions 
of probation. In the legal cases which have denied 
probation departments such authority, there has 
usually been the background of statutes requiring 
the courts to set conditions. Where statutes do 
not specifically state that the court must set the 
conditions of probation, it appears that the set- 
ting of conditions may be left to the probation 
department. In any case, it is common for the 

C ] to find le in the intake process 
Lawyer’s Role at Intake and Detention Stages of Juvenile Court 
Proceedings,” Crime and Delinquency, 11, No. 2 (1965), pp. 167-174. 

7 Nat R. Arluke, “A Summary of Parole Rules—Thirteen Years 
Later,” Crime and Delinquency, 15 No. 2 (1969), pp. 267-274. 
Although Arluke surveyed parole conditions (dealing with about 50 
parole jurisdictions is easier than trying to deal with literally hundreds 
of probation jurisdictions), his findings are relevant to probation con- 
ditions. Probation conditions and parole conditions are very similar 
and both are frequently administered in unison by a single agency 
having combined probation and parole functions. For a specific analysis 
of conditions of probation and for demonstration of their similarity to 
conditions of parole also see: Judah Best and Paul I. Birzan, ‘‘Con- 


ditions of Probation: An Analysis,” Georgetown Law Journal, 51 
(1963), pp. 809-836. 
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judge to impose a “blanket” condition such as 
“heed the advice of the probation officer” which 
in effect gives the probation officer condition- 
setting power. 

Oral or unrecorded conditions have been gen- 
erally held to be invalid and in order for a de- 
fendant to be bound by conditions, they must be 
definite, clearly stated, and effectively communi- 
cated to the defendant. Unfortunately, conditions 
of probation are notoriously vague and poorly 
communicated to the defendant. Typical con- 
ditions of probation include such ambiguous re- 
quirements as: Avoid undesirable associates; stay 
away from disreputable places; and do not keep 
late hours. Such conditions are obviously very 
difficult for the defendant to conscientiously man- 
age. What is “undesirable”? What is “disreputa- 
ble’? Standards for adhering to such conditions 
are seldom adequately set down and the enforce- 
ment of those conditions, where it is done at all, 
is left to the personal, and frequently capricious, 
judgment of the probation officer. The indefinite 
conditions become a vehicle for maintaining the 
moral status quo as interpreted by the probation 
officer. According to surveys made by Arluke, 
conditions seem slow to change.? While a few 
jurisdictions are turning to brief, streamlined 
sets of conditions, for the most part, particularly 
in the juvenile courts, conditions of probation 
remain moralistic, negativistic, and vague. 

Apart from conditions of probation serving as 
a means for controlling nonlegally proscribed be- 
havior, in other words, behavior which is morally 
undesirable but not unlawful, conditions of pro- 
bation intrude upon or become substitutes for 
certain formal judicial processes. Many conditions 
of probation involve monetary obligations. Some 
are the kind that any citizen may have, e.g., sup- 
port of dependents; and others arise out of crimi- 
nal conviction, such as fines or restitution. Be- 
cause of the existence of such monetary conditions 
of probation, the probationer is deprived of the 
usual judicial safeguards and is placed in the 
administrative or quasi-judicial hands of the pro- 
bation officer. 

Consider, for instance, the matter of support- 
ing dependents. Defendants who are on probation 
as a result of criminal conviction are seldom 
brought into civil or family court on the issue of 
supporting dependents. Dependents wishing sup- 
port from the probationer need only go to the 
probation officer to obtain satisfaction. The pro- 
bation officer, using the condition of probation, 
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can compel support payments in amounts deter- 
mined by the probation officer himself, through 
his own administrative investigation. Without a 
court hearing on the question of support pay- 
ments, the order of the probation officer in enforc- 
ing the conditions of probation has significant 
judicial effect. Were he not on probation for a 
criminal case, the defendant might easily seek an 
adjudication process in the appropriate court on 
the question of support. Instead he is forced to 
submit to the judicial effect brought about by the 
probation officer enforcing a standard condition 
of probation. The defendant makes his case before 
the probation officer and not before the court 
which is specially set up to adjudicate the ques- 
tion of family support. 

A similar usurpation of civil court process oc- 
curs when a restitution condition is imposed on a 
criminal court probationer. It is usually left to 
the probation officer to determine the appropriate 
restitution payment. Too often, victims, particu- 
larly corporate victims, seek to gain through 
restitution conditions that which they would have 
great difficulty in gaining in civil court. Civil 
courts are comparatively careful in restoring ex- 
actly what has been lost. Relying on adversary 
proceedings, they analyze and evaluate the loss 
in fair detail. Civil courts may hold jury trials on 
matters of restitution. When the criminal court 
probation officer is given the responsibility of 
settling the matter of restitution, he does not 
have the same resources for hearing evidence on 
the loss as do the civil courts. He usually accepts 
the victim’s flat statement as to what the loss is. 
The probationer, since he is not arguing the 
matter in a genuine court setting, can do little to 
rebut the victim’s claim. Victims frequently do 
far better in gaining restitution through the crim- 
inal court probation officer than through a civil 
court. Because he is operating on the basis of a 
criminal conviction having occurred, the proba- 
tion officer is bound to presume in favor of the 
victim in terms of both the quality and quantity 
of the restitution claim. Since the criminal court 
judge rarely conducts a full-dress hearing on the 
question of restitution, preferring to assign reso- 
lution of the matter to the probation officer, the 
judicial] effect of the probation officer’s determi- 
nation of restitution is significant indeed. 


* For a very thorough review of legal practices in probation revoca- 
tion see: Ronald B. Sklar, “‘Law and Practice in Probation and Parole 
Revocation Hearings,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 


Police Science, 55 (1964), pp. 175-198. 
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(4) Probation Violation Procedures 


The traditional view of probation has been 
that it is a privilege rather than a right and as 
such the probation status does not invoke ordi- 
nary due process. While this view has experienced 
considerable erosion in recent years, the revoca- 
tion of probation remains highly discretionary. 
In some jurisdictions, probation violation hear- 
ings closely approach the characteristics of a 
trial. Still a hearing is not a trial and the courts 
generally retain substantial discretion in revoca- 
tion of probation proceedings.* 

While it is the judge who actually revokes 
probation, it is the probation officer who initiates 
the revocation action and largely controls it. In 
a very high proportion of cases, the judge’s revo- 
cation action is in accord with the probation of- 
ficer’s recommendation. The hegemony of the 
probation officer in probation violation proceed- 
ings is well known and requires little unfolding 
here. It plainly casts the probation officer in a 
quasi-judicial role. 

In the case of so-called technical violations, the 
judicial role of the probation officer becomes am- 
plified. Technical violations are those which are 
somehow covered by the conditions of probation 
but which are not specified in criminal statutes. 
Failure to report to the probation officer or failure 
to avoid undesirable persons might be a type of 
technical violation. Oftentimes probation officers 
proceed on the basis of technical violation when 
new criminal offenses are suspected but cannot 
be easily proved. Police and prosecutors regularly 
call upon the probation officer to invoke some 
technical violation against a probationer who 
they believe has committed a new crime. It is 
patently easier to put a defendant behind bars as 
a result of a probation violation hearing than it 
is to send him to prison as a result of a full- 
fledged trial. In consenting to proceed on the basis 
of a technical violation when the real issue is a 
new criminal offense, the probation officer is play- 
ing a judicial role. In effect, he is deciding that 
there is sufficient basis to conclude that the de- 
fendant is guilty of the new offense and thus de- 
serves to have the technical violation placed 
against him. Given the vague and all-encompass- 
ing nature of conditions of probation, it is not 
difficult for the probation officer to muster a tech- 
nical violation as needed. Many probationers are 
in a steady state of probation violation as a result 
of conditions relating to keeping “decent hours,” 
abstaining from alcohol, and various prohibitions 
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relating to sexual activity. These violations usu- 
ally go unenforced by the probation officer until 
such time as he is given reason to believe that a 
new criminal offense has occurred. Invoking the 
technical violation thus becomes the result of the 
probation officer’s making the adjudication that 
a crime has been committed. The probationer has 
a hearing on the technical violation but is denied 
a trial on the suspected crime which triggered 
the technical violation. 


(5) Punishment by the Probation Officer 


The legislator sets punishment, the judge im- 
poses it, and the administrator executes it. Under 
our constitutional scheme, it is the judge who de- 
cides when a particular individual is to have legal 
punishment. While probation is a sentence, it is 
ideologically not a punishment. Nevertheless, im- 
plicit in probation supervision are numerous op- 
portunities for punishment. With his awesome 
authority over the probationer, the probation of- 
ficer may in various ways restrict his liberty. It 
is easily argued that restriction of liberty amounts 
to punishment. The probation officer, in the name 
of rehabilitation and under the banner of stand- 
ard conditions of probation, can demand that the 
probationer not live in or frequent certain areas, 
that he not engage in certain employment, and 


that he refrain from a number of interpersonal 
associations. 

Sometimes  probation-officer-decided punish- 
ments are more direct than denial of freedom. In 
some jurisdictions, a probationer may not receive 
a driver’s license without the specific approval of 
the probation officer. From place to place, various 
occupational licenses are subject to the approval 
by the probation officer. If one chooses not to re- 
gard the probation officer’s withholding of license 
approval as punishment and therefore not in the 
nature of a judicial action, it is at least still pos- 
sible to conceive of the probation officer’s approval 
role in licensing as being quasi-judicial. 

In sum, the probation officer’s role is multi- 
faceted. Many of the facets are not easily recog- 
nized and may be dysfunctional to our concepts 
of justice and due process. It is difficult to say 
whether the probation officer’s quasi-judicial role 
is increasing. It is very closely tied to the judge, 
but the judge seems to be giving up more and 
more of his own judicial role. If the probation 
officer ties in more with the prosecutor, then the 
probation officer’s quasi-judicial function may 
paradoxically increase because of the judicial ag- 
grandizement of the prosecutor’s office through 
plea bargaining and other arrangements. 


HE (probation) order is not a waybill for a trip to oblivion, but the court’s 

prescription for a successful cure. It should, therefore, be crafted with the 
needs of a particular individual in mind, which means more than adopting the 
preprinted conditions of a form. This is the challenge put to the judge and to 
the probation officer.—CARL H. IMLAY and CHARLES R, GLASHEEN 
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Correctional Workers: 


Counseling Con Men? 


BY JOHN STRATTON 


men who promise you something for 
nothing. They spoil you and keep you de- 
pendent and immature.””! 

This statement by Fritz Perls is one which re- 
quires examination and consideration by everyone 
in the so-called “helping” professions. Probation 
officers and parole agents are considered by soci- 
ety and themselves to be one group of social 
helpers. As a probation officer, observations over 
the years have lead to the belief that some of the 
behaviors and techniques used in counseling by 
probation officers and parole agents fall into 
Perls’ definition of a helper. 

Employment criteria for either profession gen- 
erally requires the possession of a bachelor’s de- 
gree from an accredited college or its equivalent. 
As a result, the background can and does range 
from majors in home economics to accounting, 
without requiring any training in the fields of 
psychology and sociology. While some correctional 
workers do have extensive backgrounds in psy- 
chology or sociology, even these people seldom 
have any specific training or experience in coun- 
seling theory, techniques, or philosophy. But im- 
mediately upon employment, a large portion of 
their time is directly engaged in counseling aimed 
at rehabilitation. In a sense, this group along with 
other social agency workers become, by employ- 
ment alone, the only unlicensed paid therapists 
in the country. 

Ask any correctional worker why he decided 
on his profession and one of the most common re- 
sponses will be “I wanted to help people.” This 
discussion will be limited to the counseling role 
of the probation officer’s and parole agent’s func- 
tion and will attempt to look at Perls’ concept of 
helpers pointing out some of the ways members 
of these professions ‘‘con” those they supervise 
as well as “spoil’’ the people they wish to help by 
keeping them dependent and immature. It will 
also offer some suggestions for becoming more 
effective in the therapeutic relationship. 


' Fritz S. Perls, In and Out the Garbage Pail. LaFayette, Calif.: 


r4 ‘B EWARE of any helpers. Helpers are con 


Real People Press, 1969. 


Supervising Deputy Probation Officer, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


The Helper as a Con Man 


If asked to define a “con man,” a common re- 
sponse would probably be: “Someone who gains 
your confidence and then proceeds to take some- 
thing very important from you.” “Deceitful,” 
“dishonest,” and “fraudulent” are words effec- 
tively used in describing a con man. 

As a helper, what type of behavior would bring 
the worker into the con-man category? There is 
the matter of being dishonest in a relationship 
with the other person, which can occur in various 
ways. One of the most common ways is hiding 
behind the bureaucratic wall when the risk is 
more than the worker is willing to give. 

The bureaucratic wall serves the same function 
as any other wall, it can be used to keep out those 
people whom you don’t want to get close to. That 
agency wall also creates limits and defines areas 
of involvement through policies and procedures 
thereby giving the worker a means of avoiding 
responsibility for decisions he should make by 
hiding behind that wall and allowing him to “pass 
the buck” through the use of established rules and 
lines of command. 

If he so chooses, the worker can interpret rules 
and regulations in such a way that he establishes 
a role for himself which leaves no leeway in estab- 
lishing a meaningful relationship with the people 
under his supervision. In maintaining such a role, 
and never allowing the probationers to see him on 
a human level, the officer elicits the same non- 
authentic role responses from the other person. 
The probationer interprets his role in response 
to the definition he receives of the worker’s role, 
and if that consists of detached noninvolvement, 
with a better-than-you attitude, the probationer 
won’t be willing to involve himself, and will let 
the officer talk at him—not with him. The inter- 
change between these two people then becomes a 
communication between roles as determined by 
the worker and the rules, rather than two people 
communicating openly with each other. 

A popularized method of politely “conning” the 
other person is by verbalizing interest or stating 
a desire to do something with them when in real- 
ity you are saying “No.” In the bureaucratic 
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structure, this is accomplished quite easily 
through use of the word “But” followed by a rule 
or role definition. Examples of this indirect ““No” 
approach are such statements as: 

“T’d really like to talk to your father but I only 
work until 5 p.m.” “I’d like to help you but my 
caseload is too large.” “I really want to have you 
involved in a family treatment program but my 
supervisor won’t let me.” “Yes, I’m very inter- 
ested in discussing that with you but it will have 
to be at another time.” 

The specific words at times may be different, 
but the formula remains the same, with the pro- 
bationer or parolee getting the message that the 
other person is not really concerned about him 
and is saying “No.” If correctional workers 
wonder why those under their supervision are 
sometimes dishonest with them, it may be that 
they have learned some of their behavior from 
contacts with the bureaucratic structure. 

If a correctional worker believes in what he 
is doing, is concerned for the welfare of the per- 
son he is working with, and has a solid foundation 
for what he wishes to accomplish, it then becomes 
possible with some risk, effort, and fortitude to 
be able to do something of value for the other 
person. However, in many social agencies with 
their defined policies and procedures, officers find 
it easier to do what has been done in the past, 
viewing the effort to do something new and in- 
novative as being more than they are willing to 
invest of themselves or take the responsibility 
and time to do. 

At times in the bureaucratic maze, it is worth- 
while to consider the life style of the turtle. The 
turtle never moves forward until he sticks his 
neck out. The shell is a safe, warm, place and 
furnishes a turtle with the ability to retreat and 
hibernate for long periods of time. The correc- 
tional worker is also given the opportunity to re- 
treat and hibernate in the bureaucratic shell, or 
he can take responsibility for what he does both 
with his probationers and the agency for which 
he works. The conning of the probationer is not 
done by the bureaucratic wall, nor by the rules, 
regulations, policies, or procedures—it is done by 
the correctional officer when he uses these as ex- 
cuses or methods of avoiding the responsibility 
of telling the probationer what he as an individual 
is honestly willing or unwilling to do with the 
other person. 

Another method of “conning” the other person 
is by attempting to impress him with the worker’s 
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pseudoassimilation of culture, image, clothes, and 
lingo. When the correctional worker’s life style 
is different from the person he is supervising or 
investigating, an honest approach about different 
values and living patterns seems much more ap- 
propriate than attempting to be like the client as a 
method of establishing confidence and rapport. 
Such things as using street language, wearing 
clothing similar to the probationer’s, identifying 
by hair styles, adopting handshakes and other 
mannerisms when these customs or fads are un- 
comfortable or foreign to the worker, make it 
equally uncomfortable for the other person, and 
begin the artificial relationship. These in them- 
selves are dishonest representations of the proba- 
tion officer or parole agent and what he really is. 
The gap between what a person really is and what 
he pretends to be is perceived readily, especially 
by people who have been conned and treated dis- 
honestly in prior relationships—a rather common 
experience for probationers and parolees. 

Another form of dishonesty is when the coun- 
seling process is used as a time to exchange social 
pleasantries rather than as a therapeutic en- 
counter. When the worker uses only the socially 
acceptable words and behavior, those of the 
nature acceptable in interchanges with fellow 
workers or on a personal basis, the encounter is 
not a therapeutic one. The routine goes: “‘Hi, Mr. 
Jones, how are you? Everything OK? Anything 
new? Great! See you in a month.” This approach 
allows both parties involved to be very comfort- 
able and feel superficially “nice” about each other 
but prohibits them from accomplishing anything 
toward the rehabilitative process, which, after all, 
is the purpose of this particular counseling rela- 
tionship. 

Oftentimes the safeness of a “nice” relationship 
stops the probation officer or parole agent from 
confronting the person under supervision and 
dealing with the responsibilities he has in de- 
termining what happens to him. It is much safer, 
in the socially appropriate context, to talk about 
what the situation was like in the past, and gen- 
eralities about what is going to be different in the 
future. Really dealing with what is happening to 
the person, his feelings about his present situ- 
ation, his responsibilities, attitudes, behavior, and 
what changes he must: make, is risk involving. 
It takes real honesty on the part of the worker 
to be able to confront and deal with problems 
that create pain and emotional upheaval for the 
one he is providing service for. 
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In a true therapeutic encounter, there is the 
opportunity for having honest expression of 
thought and feelings, regardless of the discom- 
forts to either person involved in the relationship, 
whether it be the officer or the person he super- 
vises. While it is possible to keep the time devoted 
to counseling on a very pleasant nonthreatening 
level, it serves no purpose for the probationer and 
involves neither party of the relationship in the 
rehabilitative process. Being the “nice guy” may 
meet the worker’s needs, but it also allows the 
other person an opportunity to avoid the reality 
of the situation and deprives him of the chances 
for change. 

Counseling is a unique relationship between 
two people and by its very nature requires honest 
expression by both parties. If the probationer is 
willing to honestly express what his feelings are, 
then the worker should also be willing to reach 
into his own experiences and say, “I’ve felt some- 
thing like that myself,” allowing the other person 
to know him on a human level. The ability to 
say what is really felt by the probation officer or 
parole agent regardless of whether the other’s 
feelings will be hurt or if he will become angry; 
this is the risk of relating honestly with another 
human being and allows the person the oppor- 
tunity to honestly look at himself. By not letting 
the one being supervised know how his behavior, 
expressions, or appearance affect the worker, de- 
prives him of an honest opinion of how he affects 
others, and the opportunity to be able to do some- 
thing different if he chooses. 


Spoiling Clients, Keeping Them 
Dependent and Immature 


A comfortable, easy way out for a probation 
officer is to do for the probationer what he is 
capable of doing for himself. This very act is 
one of the most degrading things one can do to 
another human being because it deprives him of 
the ability and initiative to perform the simplest 
acts for himself and creates a dependency that is 
unrealistic and unhealthy for both parties in- 
volved. Most people under supervision will readily 
accept the offer of “help” since one of the usual 
problems of clients is a believed inability to accept 
responsibility which coincides with the worker’s 
need to do for others. 

While this type of “help” can make the worker 
feel as if he is performing excellent services for 
the people he supervises, the only one he really 
helps is himself in polishing his own view of his 


role as a helper. The officer may receive the ad- 
miration of his fellow workers and oftentimes his 
supervisor feels good about the services he has 
performed. While there may be some uncertainty 
that the people receiving such help are always 
benefited, it seems much clearer that the people 
giving such help are profiting from their role. 

In reality, the help given might be appropriate 
if this were a social situation. This relationship, 
however, is a therapeutic one where the thrust is 
to get the probationer to do the necessary things 
for himself, rather than doing them for him. The 
worker should discourage the use of crutches and 
unneeded supports, and at least attempt to estab- 
lish a pattern of responsibility and initiative in 
the person being supervised. 

One example is the case of a probation officer 
who tried to “help” a young probationer fulfill 
his “lifetime goal” of becoming an oceanographer. 
The probation officer spent hours in the library 
researching what requirements were necessary, 
and then proceeded to persuade various members 
of the community into donating the necessary ex- 
pensive equipment for the underwater courses. 
The YMCA was willing to provide the lessons for 
the underwater qualifications and even transpor- 
tation was arranged. The probation officer re- 
ceived a great deal of personal satisfaction in 
having arranged this marvelous opportunity for 
the young man. The probationer, however, didn’t 
manage to get to one lesson. The experience 
gained from this situation was that some new in- 
sights were formulated regarding the role of 
helper by one probation officer. 

If another approach had been used, one which 
placed the responsibility on the young man, a 
different result may have been reached. While he 
may not have followed through on meeting the 
requirements necessary to become an ocean- 
ographer, he at least would have been forced to 
evaluate whether this really was a lifetime goal, 
and one probation officer would not have wasted 
many hours and used up valuable resources in 
what turned out to be a futile gesture. 

Letting the little things slip by, such as failure 
to keep appointments, make payments, or being 
consistently late, points out the dangers of spoil- 
ing the probationer. These little things, while not 
of considerable individual importance standing 
alone, generally form a habit pattern of irre- 
sponsibility extending into all areas of a person’s 
life. 


In asking what a person under supervision 
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wants, that question should not be designed for 
the purpose of having the worker secure the wants 
for him. Asking what a probationer wants can 
be used in order to reinforce him to go out and 
secure those goals through efforts he expends him- 
self. This relationship can produce support, not 
another creation of dependence which allows the 
person under supervision to fall back on the 
worker when everything doesn’t work out quite 
right. It is often less taxing and more rewarding 
personally for the officer to secure a job for his 
probationer than to confront him to determine 
whether he really wants a job and if so provide 
him with methods and alternatives needed to 
acquire a job. If the worker locates the job, he 
has fulfilled his own needs but keeps the proba- 
tioner dependent and immature by depriving him 
of the responsibility and self-satisfaction inherent 
in locating that job himself. 

A different form of allowing individuals to 
escape responsibility occurs when a parent wants 
to be relieved of the discipline and care of his 
child. Rather than confronting the parent with 
the necessity for proper performance in his role 
as a parent, the officer offers to set limits, make 
rules, or even remove the child from the home. 
In the parent-child relationship when one party 
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can dump responsibility, that relationship and its 
previous interactions are destroyed and chances 
for successful reintegration in the future are 
poor. 


Conclusion 


Throughout this article, examples have been 
given to demonstrate weaknesses in the counsel- 
ing process with probationers and parolees. Cre- 
ating a dependence by dceing too much for another 
person, not forcing him to take responsibility in 
any area, and crawling behind that bureaucratic 
wall when the situation is risky, all deprive a pro- 
bation officer or parole agent of his full effective- 
ness. 

There is another way of approaching people 
who are on probation or parole, but it will create 
personal risk and takes basic honesty, caring and 
warmth. Being willing to break down some of the 
barriers which exist and open up to another per- 
son on a human level, that choice is an individual 
one and the pain and hurt that arise out of that 
caring is also a choice of an individual nature. 
The rewards are there, too, and much more ful- 
filling because of the risks and personal honesty 
involved in allowing a person to grow and become 
his own person. 


HE PROBATION OFFICER must be aware of, concerned about, and actively engaged 

in changing social conditions which contribute to the dehumanizing of indi- 
viduals. He must be vitally concerned with social reform and with reform of the 
system for administration of criminal justice. But, in his concern for changing 
the system, he cannot afford to neglect his probationer. There is relatively little 
he can do as an individual to change the overall system; but he can determine 
that his treatment of the probationer will not be an extension of the brutality, 
callousness, unconcern, and delay which so frequently characterize the system 
prior to his getting the probationer for treatment.—CLAUDE T. MANGRUM 
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Rehabilitation of Drug Dependent Offenders: 
An Alternative Approach’ 


By MICHAEL L. PECK, PH.D., AND DAvID J. KLUGMAN** 


N THE UNITED STATES today drug abuse has 
I reached proportions of such magnitude that 

it has been labeled a leading social and public 
health problem.' Persons from all socioeconomic 
groups are found among the growing number of 
narcotics addicts, and it has been estimated that 
drug abuse is a contributing factor to nearly 50 
percent of all crimes.* Many different solutions 
and approaches to drug abuse problems have been 
offered and tried with varying degrees of suc- 
cess.*.+ This article describes and discusses one 
such program and its efforts to rehabilitate a par- 
ticular group of hard narcotics users. 


The Program 


Since March 1971 the Los Angeles Suicide 
Prevention Center and Institute for Studies of 
Life-Threatening Behaviors has had a contract 
with the U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Prisons, to provide aftercare treatment services 
for Federal parolees in the greater Los Angeles 
area who had been committed to Federal correc- 
tional institutions under the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 (Title II). Aftercare 
services generally extend for 3 years after release 
from the institution. During this time the person 
is on parole and is assigned a Federal probation 
officer. In addition to this, the program provides 
similar rehabilitation services to Federal proba- 
tioners and parolees who have been referred be- 
cause of drug-related difficulties pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 92-293. 


The Population 


Currently, there are 145 persons in treatment 
in the program. (About 10 persons per month are 
now being referred, with our contract allowing 


* This project is funded by the Bureau of Prisons of 
m4 U.S. Department of Justice, Contract Number Jlc-22, 

** Dr. Peck is director and Mr. Klugman associate di- 
rector, Narcotics and Drug Abuse Rehabilitation Program, 
Suicide Prevention Center, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 
The authors are also associate clinical professor of psychi- 
atry (psychology) and assistant clinical professor of psy- 
chiatry (social work), respectively, University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. 
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for a maximum of 300.) Males compose 77 per- 
cent of the population and females 23 percent; 
the median age is 29. Ethnic background of the 
population includes 62 Caucasians, 52 Mexican- 
Americans, 30 Blacks, and one Oriental. Ninety- 
seven had participated in a Narcotic Addict Reha- 
bilitation Act program in a Federal correctional 
institution. In most instances, this was the Ter- 
minal Island Federal Correctional Institution. 
Eight persons were referred from Federal prisons 
where they had participated in other drug abuse 
programs. Eleven were on parole when referred, 
and 29 referrals were on probation. Fourteen 
persons are currently in methadone maintenance 
programs. 

Two-thirds of the population have never fin- 
ished high school, however, more than half of 
these have received a high school equivalence di- 
ploma while in Federal correctional institutions. 
Only eight people in the group had some college 
training, four to the level of a bachelor’s degree. 
In addition, for more than half of the group this 
was the second felony conviction for which they 
had been sentenced to prisons. Nearly half of the 
group had a history of use of hard drugs for 10 
years or more. 


Program Components 


Active Prerelease Program.—Our prerelease 
program involves visits by counselors and para- 
professionals with inmates of the Terminal Island 
Federal Correctional Institution approximately 
4-6 months prior to their release. Living arrange- 
ments, jobs, reestablishing relationships with 
families—all are included in discussion with the 
Terminal Island residents. 

In addition, we coordinate planning in these 
areas with the Terminal Island staff, especially 


' R. Glasscote, J. Sussex, J. Jaffe, J. Ball, and L. Brill, The Treat- 
ment of Drug Abuse, Programs, Probl Prospects, Joint Information 
Service of American Psychiatric Association and National Association 
for Mental Health, Washington, D.C., 1972. 

2 D. Mulvihill, M. Tumin, and L. Curtis, “The Role of Alcohol, 
Narcotics, Dangerous Drugs in Individual Violence,” Crimes of Vio- 
lence, Vol. 12, a Staff Report to the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., December 1969. 

3 R. Glasscote, et al., op. cit., pp. 63-241. 

4 E. M. Brecher and the Editors of Consumer Reports, Licit and 
Illicit Drugs, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1972. 
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on problems involving job training and/or place- 
ment, schooling, and place of residence. 

Urine Specimen Collection.—Parolees and pro- 
bationers in our program are required to provide 
two urine specimens per week. After 3 or 4 
months, if there have been no stalls or “dirty” 
urine samples, they become eligible for once-a- 
week urine testing. Other factors such as working 
hours and the demonstrated ability to take in- 
creased personal responsibilities, enter into the 
determination (in a staff conference) for any 
change in status. 

Treatment.—The primary treatment vehicle is 
individual counseling, conducted largely by our 
rehabilitation specialists, of whom about half are 
ex-addicts and ex-felons. In addition, group and 
crisis therapy are conducted both by the rehabili- 
tation specialists and the professional staff. A 
24-hour crisis telephone service is available and 
has been used by several patients in the program. 

Another important part of the treatment pro- 
gram is psychiatric consultation. Three psychi- 
atrists are now participating in the program, 
dispensing antidepressant medication and tran- 
quilizers when indicated, evaluating the serious 
behavioral problems and making recommenda- 
tions as to corrective measures, and helping in 
decisions for hospitalization or detoxification 
problems. 

The Outreach Program.—The outreach pro- 
gram provides an aftercare staff member on con- 
stant call to go out to the homes or jobs of those 
patients in the aftercare program who seem to be 
experiencing difficulty. The rehabilitation special- 
ist lets the person know that we are concerned. 
He is told we want to know what is going on, why 
he has not been coming in, and that we would 
like to help him with whatever problems he is 
having. Urine samples are also collected at this 
time. These visits have apparently resulted in in- 
creased rapport between the staff of the aftercare 
program and some of the more recalcitrant pa- 
tients. Through the use of outreach, we have 
significantly intervened in problems before they 
grew into major crises. In addition to the usual 
problems of community adjustment, living ar- 
rangements, jobs, etc., 36 patients have been ar- 
rested, and the rehabilitation specialists have 
visited those patients in jail, and have assisted 


those who are out on bond to defend themselves 
in appropriate and meaningful ways. The reha- 


5 Methadone Treatment Guidelines, Bureau of Prisons, Policy State- 
ment, 8920.1, Washington, D.C. 20537, February 10, 1971. 
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bilitation specialist may help to insure that the 
patient receives the assistance of legal counsel 
(most often a public defender) and may also with 
the approval of the program director recommend 
to the court O.R. release when appropriate; for 
example, a misdemeanor arrest. It is our general 
impression that the outreach program is one of 
the most successful aspects of our entire after- 
care program. 

Job Placement Program.—The aftercare pro- 
gram personnel work closely with the Federal 
Community Programs officer to obtain jobs and 
vocational training for the parolees and proba- 
tioners. In addition, we have our own vocational 
counselor and have developed many of our own 
contacts to facilitate job placements. For those 
with permanent physical disabilities, referrals 
have been made to State Aid to the Totally Dis- 
abled Program so that the patient may have suffi- 
cient income to maintain himself in the com- 
munity. 

Residential Treatment Center.—Since August 
1972 we have operated our own Residential Treat- 
ment Center. Persons who have become read- 
dicted, or who are “chipping,” or persons who 
are unable to support themselves, may, on ap- 
proval of the house director, enter the Center. 
Here a highly structured drug-free living pro- 
gram consists of work assignments, individual 
and group therapy, job counseling, recreation, 
and attention to health problems. The program 
leads to eventual employment in the community 
and discharge from the Residential Center. 

Emergency Fund.—A limited emergency fund 
is available to assist, temporarily, those individ- 
uals who find themselves without funds and with 
some special need. Strengthening the person’s 
community adjustment is the usual criterion for 
the use of the fund. 

Methadone Maintenance and Detoxification.— 
There is unquestionably a need for the use of 
both methadone maintenance and detoxification 
services in our program. Methadone maintenance 
is administered under strict regulation.’ A major 
criterion for methadone use is the demonstrated 
fact that the person has not been able to succeed 
without the support of methadone. Detoxification 
services are also available for persons who have 
become readdicted, usually in an inpatient hospi- 
tal. This is the treatment of choice in some cases, 
although ambulatory withdrawal might be pref- 
erable in cases where the individual is working 
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or needs close, continuing counseling by our staff 
during withdrawal. 

Health Care Service—Because of numerous 
physical health problems presented by the pa- 
tients, both the professional staff and the reha- 
bilitation specialists have spent considerable time 
assisting the patients in finding and using appro- 
priate health services in the community. 

Liaison With Federal Aftercare Personnel.— 
An important part of our program is our close- 
working relationship with the Federal probation 
officers, Community Treatment Center personnel, 
Federal Community Programs officer, Federal 
Correctional Institution personnel, and the Fed- 
eral public defender’s office. Regularly scheduled 
meetings are held with the representatives from 
all of the above-mentioned offices. We are able, 
through frequent contacts, to plan, coordinate, 
and follow through on programs and services to 
the patients and to expedite matters when rapid 
action is called for. 


Staffing 


Approximately 45 percent of the staff and 
the consultants hold professional degrees in 
psychology (Ph.D.), medicine (M.D.), psychiatry 
(M.D.), social work (M.S.W.), and the behavioral 
sciences (master’s level). Another 45 percent of 
the staff are paraprofessionals—persons with 
little or no academic training, but with personal 
experiences in addiction or in the criminal justice 
system. The remaining 10 percent of the staff are 
graduate students. 

While the statistical composition of the staff 
is of interest and, in our opinion, provides some 
of the basis for the successes in our program, we 
believe an even greater factor is the nature of 
the relationships among the persons on the staff. 
There is, in general, considerable respect among 
the professionals and the paraprofessionals for 
each others’ special skills, and an acceptance of 
the fact that each person brings certain kinds of 
expertise into the situation that the other may 
lack. Although many of our staff are former drug 
addicts and have criminal histories, we have had 
few problems with their becoming reinvolved with 
drugs. In the two cases where drug reinvolvement 
was suspected the staff members were immedi- 
ately confronted and dismissed. A third person 
was dismissed for incompetence. The total staff 
turnover since the beginning of the program in 
March 1971 has been only three persons. 
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Philosophical Orientation 


The basic orientation of our program is that 
each person referred to us is unique and requires 
an individual evaluation, with the goal of helping 
him to solve his problems in a way that best 
suits him and the community in which he will 
live. In operational terms, this means that some 
persons require and receive intensive individual 
attention, while others receive a moderate amount 
of attention and some receive very little. Some 
persons are treated in a strict, no-nonsense, au- 
thoritative way; others are given a considerable 
amount of responsibility in determining their own 
course of action. Some persons are helped to ob- 
tain a job, some are referred to public assistance, 
while still others are helped to return to school. 
In all cases, the individual is assisted in making 
an appropriate decision with the guidance of his 
counselor and the consultation of the staff. No 
single theoretical approach to counseling or psy- 
chotherapy or toward rehabilitation of addicts, 
parolees, or probationers is advanced over others 
and any reasonable pragmatic approach that has 
some promise of working is given a try. 

Staff members are encouraged to retain their 
own unique styles and theoretical orientations, 
although they must take into account the need 
to conform to program rules. Wherever possible, 
if a patient has certain needs that are not being 
met by a particular counselor, some effort is made 
to transfer the patient to a counselor with whom 
he may work more easily and effectively. 


Results 


The current program has included an evalua- 
tion component, which is designed to determine 
the success of the program. The goals of the pro- 
gram include preventing persons from returning 
to drug abuse, keeping persons from a criminal 
life style, and, more positively, helping individuals 
in the program to develop productive, self-fulfill- 
ing life styles so that they might become con- 
tributing citizens to the society. 

Our results, thus far, are preliminary and ten- 
tative. Changes occur in the program constantly— 
new persons come in, some drop out; thus, evalua- 
tion of the program is really an ongoing 
process rather than a static report. Nevertheless, 
the evaluation system generates a considerable 
amount of data which will be reported here. 

The procedure for gathering data is as follows: 
All persons in the program are administered 
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urine tests either on a scheduled or random 
basis—some as often as three times a week—some 
as infrequently as once a month. The majority 
of the patients, however, are tested once or twice 
a week. Therefore, the laboratory tests serve as 
one form of data. There is some unreliability in 
this since most studies of drug screening labs re- 
port at least a 10 percent error in their results. 
A second source of data is the arrest record of 
the persons in the program. Each time a person 
is arrested, the charges against him are noted and 
ultimately the disposition of the case is recorded. 
While arrests, too, are unreliable, in that some- 
times persons are arrested for suspicion of being 
involved in an offense, they still provide a rough 
measure of a person’s continued involvement in 
the criminal system. A third measure is the num- 
ber of persons who are currently employed and/or 
attending some form of school. Again, there is 
some unreliability built into this measure since 
it is possible for a person to be working and at 
the same time involved in criminal activities or 
drug use. We have found, however, that going to 
school or maintaining a steady job is a good index 
of stability and a good measure of satisfactory 
personal adjustment. A final measure is the coun- 
selor’s general rating. Each counselor is required 
to give a general rating of the person with whom 
he is working each time he has a contact with him. 
These ratings indicate whether or not the person 
is doing well, having moderate difficulties, or 
having severe difficulties. These are, of course, 
subjective judgments based upon both objective 
information and counselors’ impressions. The 
ratings are summarized over the months and then 
averaged over periods of time. 

Urine Tests.—Positive urine results for opiates, 
amphetamines, and barbiturates occur on a regu- 
lar basis in about 17 percent of all urine samples. 
On the average, about 8 percent of all urine tests 
are morphine positives, principally heroin. The 
converse of this is that more than 80 percent of 
the tests each month are free from drugs. This 
does not, however, mean that 80 percent of the 
persons are drug-free. In fact, the percentage is 
higher, since in a majority of cases, when a 
person turns in a positive urine test, he is likely 
to have more than one during that month. 

Arrest Data.—About 25 percent of the persons 
currently in the program or who have ever been 
in the program have been arrested at least one 
time. However, only about half of them have been 
convicted. Some of the people have been arrested 
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as many as seven times. The vast majority of 
the arrests are for drug-related offenses, such as 
under the influence, and/or possession of danger- 
ous drugs or narcotics. The arrest data is for a 
2-year period. 

TABLE 1.—Urinalysis test results (3-month average) 


for 145 participants in the Narcotics and Drug Abuse 
Rehabilitation Program 


Number Percent 

Drug (persons) (persons) 
Opiates 12 8 
Amphetamines & barbiturates 13 9 
No drugs 120 83 
145 100 


TABLE 2.—Arrests (24-month period) for 145 partici- 
pants in the Narcotics and Drug Abuse Rehabilitation 
Program 


Outcome Number of Arrests 
Misdemeanor Felony Unknown Total 
Convicted 29 9 38 
Dismissed rj 6 13 
Pending trial 2 14 16 
Unknown 4 4 
Total 38 29 4 71 


TABLE 3.—Employment status (3-month average) of 
145 participants in the Narcotics and Drug Abuse Reha- 
bilitation Program 


Number Percent 
(persons) (persons) 
Working 72 50 
Attending school 8 5 
Working and attending school 4 3 
Welfare/ disability 13 9 
Living in drug rehabilitation center 10 7 
Unemployed/unaccounted for 38 26 
145 100 


Employment.—Fifty percent of the persons in 
our program have been employed for over 3 
months, 5 percent are attending school, and 3 
percent are working and attending school, or a 
total of 58 percent. Nine percent are on welfare 
or disability, and 7 percent are living in the 
Drug Rehabilitation Center. The remaining 26 
percent are unemployed or unaccounted for, but 
included in this group are persons who are in 
the hospital being detoxified at the time of their 
rating, persons who are in jail, and those who are 
out of contact with us, assumed to be on the run. 

Counselor’s Ratings.——On the average, 62 per- 
cent of the persons in the program are rated as 
“doing well.” This means that they are not using 
drugs and they are managing to care for them- 
selves or to be cared for by someone else. The 
rating of “moderate difficulties” occurs in 24 per- 
cent of the cases, and the rating of “severe diffi- 
culties” occurs in 14 percent of the cases. The 
latter rating usually means that the person is re- 
addicted to drugs, on the verge of returning to 
prison, etc. 


The overall implication is that between 62 and 
86 percent of the persons in the program are 
functioning at a satisfactory to adequate level. 
The prognosis for this group of people for total 
recovery from drug abuse is good. 

Compared to the general levels of success in 
most reported drug abuse programs,*.* the success 
rate in this program seems quite high. Although 
it is still early for any final conclusions, we have 
good reason to believe that these results will con- 
tinue. 


Discussion 


At this point, it becomes most pertinent to ask 
what has been successful and what has not. The 
data indicate there is some justification for stat- 
ing that the program is moderately successful. At 
the same time, it is evident that some features of 
the program are not working. 

There are two aspects to the failure issue. One 
relates to the nature of the patient population, 
the other relates to problems in the program. We 
use the term failure to describe someone who re- 
turns to drug use and is so resistant to rehabilita- 
tion that he is rearrested and/or returned to Fed- 
eral custody. In addition, failures include those 
persons who have died as a result of a self-de- 
structive life style which involves the use of 
drugs. 

During the first 2 years of our rehabilitation 
program four persons met with sudden, unex- 
pected deaths. One died in an automobile accident 
with a moderate amount of alcohol in his blood; 
one was murdered in a dice game; and two died 
of overdose. Of these latter two, one was certified 
as an accidental heroin overdose and the other 
as a suicide/barbiturate overdose. These two pa- 
tients are clearly failures in that drug involve- 
ment was directly responsible for their deaths. All 
four of the patients were seen as having self- 
destructive life styles. An additional character- 
istic of the drug overdose victims needs to be 
mentioned, a feature which appears in about one- 
sixth of our patient population. Both of them had 
previous histories of psychiatric hospitalization 
and both were diagnosed as schizophrenic. In 
addition, the individual who died of suicide had 


© G. E. Vaillant, ‘“‘A Twelve-Year Follow-up of Narcotics Addicts: 
The Relation of Treatment to Outcome,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1966, 122, pp. 727-737. 

7 B. J. Langenaus, C. L. Bowden, “Success and Failure in the NARA 
Addiction Program,” paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychiatric Association, May 1971, Washington, D.C. 

* M. L. Peck, “‘Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act (Title II) After- 
care Program,” in Proceedings of the Alternatives to Drug Abuve 


Conference, Part 11, Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, U.S. 
Department of Justice, May 1972, pp. 223-227, and 338-341. 
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an extensive history of attempted suicide. An 
earlier examination of the persons in our pro- 
gram* included a review of their histories and 
an examination of their psychological status by 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
This indicated that about 15 percent were classi- 
fied as schizophrenic or suicidal and were con- 
sidered a moderate to severe psychiatric problem. 
In addition to the two persons previously men- 
tioned, three persons who were suicidal and/or 
schizophrenic have been returned to Federal cus- 
tody, and a fourth is currently being processed 
for return. Thus, in our emotionally disturbed 
group, we are constantly confronted with the 
difficulty of treating an individual who is drug 
addicted as well as incapacitated by psychiatric 
disorder. In our opinion, such a person has a 
poorer prognosis than a person who has only one 
problem, not both. 

A second feature common to our population 
that makes them resistant to treatment is the 
ingrained, manipulative life style of many pa- 
tients. We have observed time and again that 
after a considerable amount of time certain of 
our patients reach a point where they are able 
to work and earn a satisfactory income, their 
interpersonal relationships improve, and signifi- 
cant progress is made in dealing with their drug 
needs. It then seems as though the life style 
characteristics which are so deeply ingrained 
strike out and the patient is unable to tolerate 
his new found stability and success. He may sud- 
denly commit a burglary, or receive stolen goods, 
or use heroin, even though the gain for any of 
these activities is extremely small. It is our 
hypothesis that these individuals become fright- 
ened by their stable life style and the ensuing 
sense of boredom, which is akin to a depressive 
state, and they feel the need to do something to 
relieve this growing tension. This may reflect an 
inability to tolerate the negative feelings the 
person has about himself, which his previous 
manipulative, hustling life style enabled him to 
avoid. This occurs when the addict becomes in- 
volved with obtaining drugs, avoiding arrest, and 
coping with the recurrent illness resulting from 
withdrawal. His life centers upon his drug-related 
routine and not upon his own feelings of inade- 
quacy. When those feelings do arise, they can be 
explained away by the effect of drugs, lack of 
drugs, or “persecution” by law enforcement. In 
our experience, individuals who are severely dis- 
turbed psychiatrically, or persons who have great 
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diffculty giving up their manipulative, hustling 
life style, are most likely to fail in a rehabilitation 
program.® 

The simplest and most obvious symptom of fail- 
ure is lack of contact and supervision. While it 
is true that a number of people have been unable 
to succeed in spite of intensive counseling and 
hard work by the staff, in the main, persons are 
more likely to become reinvolved with drug and 
criminal activities when their contact with the 
counselor begins to diminish, or they feel able 
to manipulate and trick the counselor and main- 
tain a drug habit. In spite of our best efforts, we 
have a number of people falling into this category, 
who seem to slip through the cracks and are over- 
looked for periods of time. It is during these 
periods that they become reinvolved with drug 
usage. This represents the greatest weakness in 
the program and needs to be constantly worked 
on and corrected. 

Returning to the positive side, we will attempt 
to evaluate what things are working. Why is 75 
percent of our caseload at least moderately suc- 
cessful? A number of factors come to mind. One 
is the program; urine surveillance, outreach, job 

® R. E. Litman, M. Shaffer, and M. Peck, “Suicidal Behaviors and 
Methadone Treatment,” Fourth National Conference on Methadone 


Treatment Proceedings, National Association for the Prevention of 
Addiction to Narcotics, N.Y., January 1972. 
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placement, residential treatment, and methadone 
maintenance. Another is the dedication and hard 
work of the individual rehabilitation specialist 
and counselor who often goes to great lengths 
beyond that which is required to help someone 
remain in the community free from drugs and 
crime. Most of the credit for this must go to the 
personal integrity and ability of the individual 
rehabilitation specialist who has learned to deal 
with his own problems and can now apply what 
he has learned to helping others. Another success 
factor centers around the multimodality approach 
to the program in which there are many treatment 
components available to the individual. This al- 
lows use of the components in many ways. As 
mentioned earlier, each person is regarded as an 
individual with his own unique set of problems 
and needs, and he is evaluated as such with em- 
phasis on what is best for him. 

Our results, thus far, indicate that the combi- 
nation of a multimodality approach and dedicated 
staff can tip the balance in favor of success in 
working with drug dependent offenders. We hope 
that continued positive efforts and results will 
eventually demonstrate that such an approach as 
described here can be a viable alternative to in- 
carceration for many and an effective followup 
to incarceration for others. 


G rons of the abusive use of narcotic drugs, the nature of drug addiction and 
the best methods of treatment and rehabilitation of persons addicted to the 
use of habit forming drugs, involve a variety of factors. Not only is it necessary 
to know more about the nature of the substances giving rise to addiction, but 
it is necessary to know something about the precipitating and predisposing causa- 
tive factors of addiction as a guide to treatment, rehabilitation and prevention— 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF NARcoTICcs, 1931. 
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four Congresses: at Geneva 1955, London 
1960, Stockholm 1965 and Kyoto 1970. The 
next will take place at Toronto in 1975. Admit- 
tedly they have all been regarded as great suc- 
cesses and in this respect all participants as well 
as the host Governments and the United Nations 
Secretariat are to be congratulated. On the other 
hand, the term success may be interpreted from 
different points of view among which the imple- 
mentation of their recommendations by Govern- 
ments as well as the soundness of the conclusions 
adopted are the most important. As we shall see, 
the Congresses are among the most significant 
activities of United Nations leadership in social 
defence. Consequently many questions may be 
raised about their role. For example, what is the 
meaning of leadership? In view of the limited 
efforts of governments to implement the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Congresses in 
the adoption of which they play the dominant role, 
should this role be maintained in future Con- 
gresses? Should the problem of crime still be 
handled as an ensemble of selected problems or 
inversely as a whole, of which these problems 
form a part? What is the validity of “social 
change” as a general explanation of the crime 
problem? In view of the new magnitude and char- 
acteristics of crime at national and international 
levels should the Congresses continue to be orga- 
nized as in the past? 

Within the limits assigned to this article I shall 
try to answer these questions.! The article is 
based on unrestricted documents and publications 
of the United Nations. The analysis is made in my 
capacity as professor of criminal law and crimi- 
nology and not as a former international civil 
servant. Social Defence policy, like any other 
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United Nations policy, is open to comment from 
a professional point of view. 


The Components of the United Nations 
Leadership in Social Defence 


To the United Nations, social defence means 
the prevention of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders, not the acceptance of any particular 
school of thought with respect to these activities. 
The leadership and the organization of congresses 
as one of its main features, are based on two reso- 
lutions, No. 155, 1948 of the Economic and Social 
Council, and General Assembly Resolution 415, 
V, 1950. Part of the latter is devoted to the trans- 
fer of the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission’s functions to the United Nations. 
Although historically linked to the I.P.P.C. Con- 
gresses, those of the U.N. differ considerably 
from them in extent and purpose. 

Leadership is not easy to define. In principle, 
many U.N. activities imply it and occasionally 
references are made to it in discussions and docu- 
ments. The specific mention to United Nations 
leadership in the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders is one of the few ever 
made with respect to a particular activity by the 
General Assembly. If this means greater responsi- 
bility to make it reasonably effective the results 
are disappointing. Numerous resolutions have 
been passed on social defence matters, the latest 
being General Assembly resolution 3021, X XVII, 
1972, but as experience shows, the greater the 
number of resolutions adopted on a particular 
matter the smaller are the chances of dealing 
with it satisfactorily. Thus, while in 1952 the 
Section of Social Defence had 11 professional 
officers it has only five in 1973. The suggestion 
made by the Assistant Secretary General for 
Social and Humanitarian Matters that in view 
of the growing problem of crime “social defence 
activities should be organized into a _ special 
branch” has not as yet materialized.2 The much 
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proclaimed “impetus” given to social defence 
matters by General Assembly Resolution 3021 al- 
ready cited, is more apparent than real. 

Social defence leadership means awareness of 
the crime problem, and the formulation for the 
benefit of as many countries as possible, of feasi- 
ble social defence policies. This implies the previ- 
ous adoption of sound conclusions particularly at 
the Congresses, willingness and ability of govern- 
ments to implement them at national and inter- 
national levels, and availability of ways and 
means in the U.N. Secretariat to pursue and reno- 
vate social defence programs. Since governments, 
either as members of the United Nations policy 
making bodies or as main participants in the 
Congresses, determine this leadership, it is ob- 
vious that its content and effectiveness depends 
mostly on their way of thinking about the crime 
problem. Of course the Secretariat also plays a 
role but its importance depends on too many fac- 
tors to be examined here. 

Experience shows that there is a close correla- 
tion between progressive social defence policies 
and political regimes and in this respect the dif- 
ferences between the developed and developing 
countries are often not very great. Political insta- 
bility, ideological oppression, widespread corrup- 
tion, predominance of elites such as those consti- 
tuted by powerful financial groups, the military 
and the legal profession, socioeconomic and politi- 
cal inequality, discrimination and the unprepared- 
ness of public opinion to accept radical social 
defence reforms are in one way or another fre- 
quent national characteristics. In this respect the 
political geography of the 132 member states of 
the United Nations offers the most varied and 
often unsatisfactory social defence spectrum.* 

The growing gap between the predominant 
role played by governments in the policy-making 
bodies and congresses and the limited attention 
later paid to the resolutions and recommendations 
adopted on social defence matters have weakened 
and in some ways discredited United Nations so- 
cial defence policy and leadership. This raises the 
crucial question whether the predominant role 
played by governments in their shaping is justi- 
fied. Certainly social defence and leadership is 
not the only policy in this predicament. Reforms 
at the Kyoto Congress. It will shortly be reproduced by the Inter- 
national Review of Criminal Policy, United Nations. 


* See Las cias econd y l de armamentos y 
gastos militares, Naciones Unidas, 1972, also in English. 
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require time and money; the latter would be avail- 
able, however, if only a small amount of what is 
spent on armaments, particularly by developing 
countries, was used to improve social defence 
policies.t Some governments have introduced pro- 
gressive social defence policies but the glaring 
gap and contradiction remain in the vast ma- 
jority. 

One may ask then what is the image of crime 
that governments have in mind when they discuss 
it at the policy making bodies and congresses. 
There is little doubt that to them the image is 
that of “conventional” crime, i.e., that committed 
by the ‘man in the street.” This narrow idea of 
the problem of crime is still cultivated by con- 
temporary criminology and largely prevails in 
the Secretariat. 

Yet conventional crime is only one aspect of 
the problem. A greater number of crimes are com- 
mitted under cover of official and semiofficial posi- 
tion; for ideological, revolutionary and national- 
istic reasons; acts of terrorism—supported or 
encouraged by governments or perpetrated by 
special governmental groups and organizations; 
corruption and violation of human rights commit- 
ted by political organizations, etc. 

Indeed, the crime problem cannot be discussed 
in its entirety at a congress. On the other hand, 
the selection of the problems for discussion too 
often reflects only ‘conventional crime.” Thus, if 
organized crime is regarded as a suitable item for 
the next congress one may ask what kind of orga- 
nized crime. Without going into details, there are 
at present no less than four different types of 
organized crime and one of them is that syste- 
matically committed by police and other special 
services, including the army, in many countries. 
Briefly, the traditional image of organized crime 
—mafia—may still be the most lucrative but from 
a humanitarian and political point of view, as far 
as human rights, independence, freedom and dig- 
nity are concerned, it is not the most dangerous. 

Unfortunately the already excessive govern- 
ment influence in the shaping of social defence 
policy and leadership has been reinforced by 
transforming the ad hoc Advisory Committee on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders into a governmental and permanent 
Advisory Committee on Crime Prevention and 
Control. The reference to control and the omission 
of treatment, although significant, will not be 
discussed here. In the past the committee experts 
were chosen and appointed as individual experts 
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by the Secretary General with no interference 
from governments. The purpose was to offer to 
the policy making bodies and the Secretariat the 
benefit of a highly qualified and independent body 
of opinion on social defence policies, including 
the organization of the congresses. At present, 
the members are nominated by the Secretary 
General but appointed by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Like government delegates, the ex- 
perts so selected and appointed may attend the 
meetings of the Advisory Committee by proxy. 
This practice is contrary to the condition of ex- 
pert and raises serious doubts about the sound- 
ness of the policy advised by the Committee.* 


The Congresses 


As one of the main instruments of United 
Nations leadership, congresses are supposed to 
offer guidance. To this effect conclusions or rec- 
ommendations should be adopted. Their usefulness 
is partly determined by the specific character of 
the subjects discussed. The larger their scope the 
greater the danger that the conclusions will be 
too general to offer the required leadership. 

Of the four Congresses so far held, only that 
at Stockholm departed from that policy; the rea- 
sons remain obscure. The guidance is minimal 
when subjects as vague as Social Change and 
Criminality and Social Forces and the Prevention 
of Criminality With Special Reference to the Pub- 
lic, Family, Educational Facilities and Occupa- 
tional Opportunities are discussed. The reading 
of the respective Section reports shows that on 
both items practically the same things were said 
and the same generalities repeated. The writer 
raised the question of determining first the mean- 
ing of social forces and of social change but this 
was not done. Actually, social change had already 
been discussed exhaustively by the London Con- 
gress. The main conclusion was that as a general 
explanation of the crime problem it has no justi- 
fication. Yet it is still used as such in United 
Nations documents and by the Advisory Com- 
mittee already mentioned. No less general in 
character was the way in which the item Partici- 
pation of the Public in the Prevention and 
Control of Crime and Delinquency was submitted 
and discussed at the Kyoto Congress. This partly 
explains the repetition of well-known generalities 
ECOSOC Resolution 1581 L, 1971, According to the latter, the Commit- 


tee was established “in order to provide the variety of professional 
expertise needed on social defence questions ... .” 


and that many of them were incorporated into 
the conclusions adopted. 

There is no doubt that broad subjects attract 
participants and speakers. The question, however, 
is whether all of them are really needed. As for 
generalities, some are justified in a particular 
context. But it is a waste of time to repeat what 
has already been said many times both inside and 
outside the United Nations. Far too often official 
delegates make exposés which have very little if 
anything to do with the subject under discussion 
mostly for defensive or propaganda reasons. 
This is often the case when countries are repre- 
sented by diplomatic or consular officials. 

The discussion on the problem of community 
participation in the prevention of crime raises 
two questions, one that as long as official, semi- 
official and other forms of nonconventional crime 
are expanding for ideological or merely govern- 
mental reasons it will be difficult to obtain the 
cooperation of the community against conven- 
tional crime. Another is that public participation 
and community participation in the prevention 
and control of crime and the treatment of the 
offender (the latter omitted at the Kyoto Con- 
gress) are too related but markedly different 
things which in many respects deserve sepa- 
rate consideration. This lack of distinction is 
clear in the discussions and conclusions on 
the item. 

The Standard Minimum Rules for the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners and related Recommendations 
on Prison Staff and Open Institutions were 
adopted in 1955 at the Geneva Congress and rec- 
ommended to Governments by the Economic and 
Social Council in 1957. After almost 20 years 
they are satisfactorily applied in less than 10 
countries. The discussion which was supposed to 
take place “in the light of recent developments 
in the correctional field” confirmed what was 
already well known: That the vast majority of 
governments are unwilling or unable to apply 
the Rules. Actually the only visible “development” 
was that no significant development has taken 
place. The use of the term “correctional” was un- 
fortunate. Like readaptation, resocialization, etc., 
it is difficult to justify at the present time and 
this was admitted by many at the successful In- 
ternational Social Defence Congress, Paris, 1970. 
For reasons stated by the writer on that occasion, 
many prisoners rightly reject either correction 
or rehabilitation. Only professional deformation 
or obsolete criminology can maintain that the 
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aim of social defence treatment is the same as it 
was 100 years ago. 

The failure of governments to apply the Rules 
has been confirmed by the excellent Report of the 
Secretary General on the Meeting of the Working 
Group of Experts on the Standard Minimum 
Rules (E/AC.57/8, 1973). No doubt the Rules 
could be improved in some respects but funda- 
mentally they still constitute the always praised 
but still not applied charter of prisoners’ treat- 
ment and rights. Any changes will hide the main 
point that the vast majority of governments still 
do not apply them. The improvement would be 
used to justify the delay in implementing them 
by the need to improve them. In the meantime 
they will continue to ignore the Rules they so 
warmly praise. Would these governments accept 
a United Nations Commission of Inquiry into the 
nonapplication of the Rules and Recommenda- 
tions? Obviously not. Yet in all probability a new 
group of experts will continue the study of the 
problem the only solution of which is to begin 
with the implementation of the Rules.* 

As for prison labor, discussed at the Congresses 
of Geneva and London, which adopted a series 
of recommendations, anyone even slightly ac- 
quainted with the existing situation knows that 
the vast majority of countries still ignore them. 
The question is not one of inability if this is 
understood as lack of financial resources, but 
mostly the unwillingness of governments, pro- 
fessional groups, political ideologies and trade 
unions to integrate prison labour with free labour. 

In the congresses the subject, Social Defence 
Policies in Relation to Development Planning, is 
of exceptional importance and for some time has 
been one of the main items of discussion. No 
doubt the conclusions adopted offer guidance but 
not the “‘practical guiding principles for policy 
and for devising imaginative programs for ac- 
tion,” mentioned in the report. Among others, 


* For factual data on some countries see M. Lépez-Rey, Crime, An 
Analytical Appraisal, 1970, chapter 1, section 2. 

7 William Clifford’s contribution, “Crime Prevention and Youth De- 
velopment,” in the Newsletter mentioned in note 2 raises some interest- 
ing questions about this kind of development, at present so much 
favored in certain quarters. He is right when he says “The wayward 
youth are still no more than a small fraction of the youth popula- 
tion” if juvenile delinquency is understood as it should be in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 1960 London Congress. On the 
other hand, his assertion that the “crime problem is largely a youth 
and young adult problem’? seems to identify a particular problem of 
crime with the crime problem as a whole. 

* See particularly Human Rights in the Administration of Justice, 
E/AC.57/5, 1972. A comparison of the U.N. instruments, studies, etc., 
in part reproduced, with the way in which “justice” is ‘tadministered” 
in many countries clearly shows that official and semiofficial crime is 
far more serious than the crime committed by ‘‘the man in the street.” 

* Canada had a professional on Correctional Planning which, although 
relevant, covers a limited area of social defence planning. Among in- 
dividual participants development and planning were represented from 
India, the Republic of Korea, and again the United States. 
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the following questions need more specific an- 
swers: What is the meaning of national develop- 
ment as far as social defence is concerned? What 
is the kind of crime aimed at by social defence 
planning, the “conventional” or the “nonconven- 
tional”? What are the areas of social defence 
which have little or nothing to do with socio- 
economic development? Is the correlation between 
prevention of crime and youth as important as 
stated or something that needs urgent conceptual 
and policy revision?? And before embarking on 
special courses on social defence planning with 
emphasis on the problems and methodology of 
quantitative measurement would it not be better 
to determine the basic concepts? Perhaps the lack 
of answers to these and other questions explains 
some of the too general assertions made such as 
that “social defence planning should be an inte- 
gral part of national planning”? which was also 
criticized by the general reporter, Sir Leon 
Radzinowicz; that “many factors associated with 
development, such as temporary housing, dis- 
orientation of family life and residual unemploy- 
ment were conducive to crime and delinquency,” 
and that “the rate of change was also seen as a 
significant factor.” Are not all these statements 
often contradicted by the fact that permanent 
housing, good employment, lack of disorientation 
in the family and the like are accompanying fea- 
tures of many forms of “nonconventional” crime? 
What is the rate of change which is not conducive 
to crime and delinquency? In dealing with crime 
and development have we not already been en- 
gulfed in a hollow terminological instrumentalism 
in which words and even jargon play a greater 
role than some badly needed basic concepts? Far 
more constructive are the requests for extensive 
transformation of the penal systems, a matter on 
which the Secretariat has since rightly insisted 
in a series of documents, some of them for the 
benefit of the Advisory Committee of Experts.® 
Perhaps greater precision could have been 
achieved if more government delegations had been 
better equipped to discuss the subject. Out of 80 
official delegations only four: Italy, Japan, United 
Kingdom, and the United States had among their 
numbers specialists in planning and development. 
It may be argued that without such specific refer- 
ences other delegations were equally qualified. It 
is not the writer’s intention to contest this but if 
such was the case it is difficult to explain the ex- 
cessively general character of far too many inter- 
ventions and even of some conclusions.® 
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If Congresses are supposed to provide leader- 
ship and scientific knowledge the way in which 
their reports are prepared should be considerably 
improved and summary records of the discussions 
kept as was done at Geneva and London. While 
the reports of these Congresses had 105 and 95 
pages, respectively, and often offer interesting and 
useful information, those of Stockholm and Kyoto 
have only 69 and 66, respectively. Putting aside 
the pages devoted to the opening and closing of 
the meeting, the resumé of the lectures, the exposé 
made by the general reporter, the list of partici- 
pants and the rules governing the discussions, 
only 22 pages of the Kyoto report are devoted to 
the consideration of the four items of the agenda, 
and this in the most synthetic way. Obviously the 
Section of Social Defence Programmes is not re- 
sponsible for the decreasing substance and extent 
of the reports of the Congresses. The restrictions 
are imposed for economic reasons which are not 
valid as far as the Congresses are concerned. 
After all they are the most important instrument 
of U.N. social defence leadership and take place 
only every 5 years. Not only better reports but 
also summary records are fully justified. The 
latter should be used for the drafting of the 
report and also regarded as a valuable source of 
knowledge and reference. They also obviate the 
glaring shortcomings of section reports drafted 
by reporters lacking the necessary elements of 
reference. Moreover, the summary records will 
protect the reporters against pressures from 
many quarters to stress or minimize certain 
points. Perhaps the organizers of the next con- 
gress will find a formula to prevent the thinning 
out of the reports and to provide summary records 
as a necessary supplement. Otherwise the leader. 
ship of the congress will be too capsulized to be 
useful. 


The Participants 


Participants are divided into three categories: 
Experts designated by governments (official dele- 
gations), representatives of specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, and representatives of 
intergovernmental and nongovernmental organi- 
zations with consultative status with the U.N., 
and qualified individuals. As a rule the agencies 
and organizations are represented by distin- 
guished professionals. 

In view of the predominant role played by offi- 
cial representatives in the Congresses and hence 
in the shaping of social defence policy and leader- 


ship, a comparison between their professional 
qualifications and those of the individual partici- 
pants seems justified. 

Numerically the Congresses offer the following 
data: Geneva, 51 governments and a grand total 
of 512 participants ; London, 70 and 1,131, respec- 
tively; Stockholm, 74 and 1,088; and Kyoto 79 
and 1,014. Some governments, mainly Latin 
American and African, tend to be represented by 
members of their embassies or consulates. At the 
Geneva Congress eight governments were repre- 
sented in this way, at London seven, at Stockholm 
six, and at Kyoto 10. The reasons for this kind of 
participation are financial, political, etc. Certainly 
the professional qualifications required to partici- 
pate in the congress are not incompatible with a 
diplomatic status. On the other hand, experience 
shows, particularly if summary records are con- 
sulted, that the participation of these representa- 
tives is often more apparent than real. Yet, like 
other official delegates, they cast their votes when 
necessary. 

As a rule, among official representatives and in 
decreasing order—with some fluctuations partly 
due to terminological difficulties—the most fre- 
quent declared positions or professions are prison 
administration, Ministry of Justice officials (in 
some countries this includes members of the judi- 
ciary), police, public prosecutors, Ministry of In- 
terior officials other than police officers, and vari- 
ous professionals among whom criminal law is 
usually well represented. The large number of 
members in the delegation of the host country 
sometimes alters the balance of the professions. 
Some countries, like France and the United 
States, show a preference for judges, while 
others, like U.S.S.R. and Japan, seem to favor 
officials of the Ministry of the Interior and Public 
Prosecutors. At the Kyoto Congress in at least 
24 official delegations the police or prison com- 
ponent was prevalent and in some cases they con- 
stituted the entire delegation. Needless to say 
official or administrative positions do not preclude 
high qualifications in other aspects of the social 
defence field. Yet the predominance of the posi- 
tions mentioned is too marked and their impact 
on the discussions and adoption of conclusions 
too obvious to be ignored. 

As a group individual participants, usually 
more; numerous than official representatives but 
with a reduced degree of intervention, offer a 
wider professional variety and a larger propor- 
tion of what may broadly be called “criminologi- 
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cal activities.” If the specific mention of crimi- 
nology is taken as an index, at the Geneva 
Congress it was not mentioned among delegates 
but appeared 10 times among individual partici- 
pants; in London the numbers were 14 and 30, 
respectively ; in Stockholm 15 and 35 and in Kyoto 
16 and 20. Mutatis mutandis the mention of soci- 
ology, psychology, psychiatry, psychotherapy, vo- 
cational training, social work, is more frequent 
among individual participants, sometimes in a 
very marked way. On the other hand, in some 
official delegations the criminological element is 
significant. Thus in Kyoto that was the case of the 
delegations of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, Hungary, Poland, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., 
Yugoslavia, and Bolivia. 

The above raises many questions some of them 
concerning the justification of the predominant 
role played by official delegations. Should it be 
maintained in every case and with respect to all 
the subjects on the agenda? Greater participation 
should be given to individuals and groups, in- 
cluding selected dissident groups. The solutions 
of the problems are not easy but it is obvious 
that the present predominance of official repre- 
sentatives is far from justified in every case. 


Final Remarks 


The comments made should in no way be re- 
garded as minimizing the role and success of the 
Congresses. All four deserve sincere praise; the 
Kyoto Congress was a tour de force as far as the 
Secretariat was concerned, which was made pos- 
sible by the effective cooperation of the Japanese 
Government. The success of the U.N. Congresses 
—so different from those organized elsewhere— 
cannot be measured by the number of countries 
represented, that of participants, by their eclat 
as an international gathering or by policy-making 
resolutions. U.N. Congresses necessarily play a 
historical role in guidance. This role is largely 
determined by the character and extent of the 
problem of crime; the growing use of violence 


by individuals, groups, institutions, organizations 
and governments which show that crime can no 
longer be conceived as a sum of individual events. 
The often unsatisfactory role played by govern- 
ments in the implementation of U.N. social de- 
fence leadership, and the obsolete condition of the 
vast majority of criminal justice systems point 
to the inability of criminology to provide some 
badly needed answers and that of the Secretariat 
to cope with its social defence responsibilities 
owing to the scarcity of ways and means at its 
disposal. 

If United Nations leadership is going to be 
reinforced, and this is urgently needed, some ef- 
fective steps should be taken. One of them to 
discuss the situation at the coming congress which 
can no longer be organized on a pattern which, 
although changed in some external aspects such 
as the introduction of panels from 1965 onwards, 
remains what it was 20 years ago. No doubt 
panels enhance the participation of many coun- 
tries but they have not contributed to the open- 
ing of the new horizons required by a more 
effective U.N. social defence leadership. 

The question is neither one of techniques, strat- 
egies or master plans. All this, although signifi- 
cant, is merely instrumental. The facts must be 
faced that crime is becoming more and more a 
sociopolitical concept and phenomenon and less a 
natural or causal event; that the identification of 
some selected problems of crime with the general 
problem of crime is more an expression of wishful 
thinking among governments, U.N. policy makers 
and the Secretariat than the result of an objective 
appraisal of the present historical juncture, and 
that since governments are more directly involved 
in crime, not only as keepers of law and order, 
their role in U.N. congresses should be readjusted. 

This means that the discussion of the crime 
problem as a whole must be included in the next 
congress. If this is not done U.N. social defence 
leadership will be further weakened. 


HE PREVAILING impression sensed by your reporter after 7 days of listening 

to the discussions in the Congress was not just the recognition of the need 
for change from traditional concepts and practices, but more a mandate for new 
ideas, new approaches, and innovations. The reports of the various sections re- 
flect the importance attached by the delegates to the necessity for more refined 
and sophisticated research, interdisciplinary teamwork in attacking the prob- 
lems of criminality, and more trained personnel in correctional work.—CHARLES 
V. Morris ON THE THIRD UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION OF 
CRIME AND THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS, STOCKHOLM, 1965. 
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Some Progress in the Evaluation of 
Institutional Programs’ 


By ERNST A. WENK AND COLIN FRANK, PH.D.** 


HIS ARTICLE describes an attempt to intro- 
I Vasce an innovative program in a Federal cor- 

rectional institution and to delineate staff 
efforts to evaluate program effectiveness. Efforts 
of this kind are still relatively rare and much re- 
mains to be learned before we have the skills 
which will guarantee a more effective use of social 
control resources. 

One of the persistent problems associated with 
the institutionalization of individuals is the eco- 
nomic inequities existing within the institution. 
The successful striving of workers in the eco- 
nomic system of this society toward a more equi- 
table balance of economic well-being has not been 
paralleled within our correctional institutions. In 
spite of a tradition of token inmate economies 
operated in many institutions, there remain many 
inequities. Societal labor has established better 
economic equality by using real political power, 
whereas inmate economic systems are usually de- 
termined by staff decisions made without the 
participation of the inmate community. 

Lack of progress toward a more rational eco- 
nomic system in prisons is also due to the peren- 
nial lack of financial resources needed to support a 
more equitable inmate economy. This lack of funds 
is evident in almost all correctional systems in 
spite of the recommendation by correctional ex- 
perts to pattern the institutional milieu as much 
as possible after the outside world in order to 
facilitate rehabilitation efforts. 

One characteristic of the institutional economy 
is often overlooked. Many institutional tensions 
and disturbances, affecting not only individuals 
but often groups of inmates, can be attributed to 


* The research reported in this article was supported 
by Grant MH 16461 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health and a grant from Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Appreciation is due to Mr. Norman Carlson, director, and 
Mr. Howard Kitchener, research director, Bureau of Pris- 
ons, for their support of this research. Acknowledgment 
is further due to Thomas Halatyn, research associate, 
Gwen Dodsley, Gail Tucker for their help in data process- 
ing, and to Jeffrey Houghten for the computer program- 
ming. Mr. Halatyn also critically reviewed the manuscript. 

““ Mr. Wenk is associate director, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency Research Center, Davis, Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Frank is assistant administrator, Mental Health 
Services, Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
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the distorted proportions between the value of 
possessions and relationships within an institu- 
tion as compared to those same indices outside 
the institutional context. Within the deprived en- 
vironment of the institution, innocuous posses- 
sions may become major holdings. This system of 
inequity prevailing in institutions can only add 
to the adjustment difficulties encountered during 
incarceration and after release. 

The desire to improve and study the effects of 
an inmate economic system in a correctional in- 
stitution led to the Inmate Performance Pay Dem- 
onstration Project.! 


The Inmate Performance Pay Demonstration 
Project and Its Expected Impact 


Planning for the Inmate Performance Pay 
Demonstration Project began in April 1970 and 
the project implemented on February 1, 1971, at 
the Federal Reformatory at El] Reno, Oklahoma. 
Funding was provided for a project period of 10 
months and it was understood that the project 
would terminate after the authorized funds were 
expended. The demonstration project was aimed 
at inmates assigned to institutional maintenance 
where inequality in working compensation has 
traditionally existed. This inequality is evident 
when one compares inmates assigned to voca- 
tional training programs or programs of prison 
industries with inmates assigned to institutional 
maintenance. The former receive either benefits 
of training, as in the case of the vocational group, 
or they receive small monetary compensation for 
their work in the prison industries. Persons as- 
signed to institutional maintenance often receive 
little monetary reward and little in the way of 
useful vocational skills. 

The Inmate Performance Pay Demonstration 
Project was meant to assist a group of institu- 
tional maintenance workers toward the achieve- 
ment of a more equitable economic situation. Staff 
work supervisors were given the responsibility 


' For a more detailed report, request a copy of the final report, 
“Inmate Performance Pay Demonstration Project,” by Colin Frank 
and Randy Michel from the Office of Research, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20534. 
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to administer the performance pay provided by 
the project funds. The main features of the proj- 
ect were: 

(1) Inmate pay was contingent upon the per- 
formance of each individual as rated by the work 
supervisor each month before the designated pay 
day. The inmate workers took part in this rating 
procedure. 

(2) The basis for pay was a classification of 
each inmate position (clerical or service jobs) 
into four pay grades according to the skills and 
responsibilities required for the job. The maxi- 
mum amount to be paid for each classification 
category was $10, $15, $20, and $25, respectively. 

(3) Within each category, the work supervisor 
could adjust the actual pay by authorizing 
monthly 0 percent to 100 percent of the pay classi- 
fication within each category. 

(4) A competitive atmosphere prevailed be- 
cause the actual number of jobs exceeded the num- 
ber of paid positions. This resulted in inmate 
workers being unpaid for their work and, there- 
fore, competing for a paid position. 

In spite of the relatively small payments, it 
was expected that the program would affect some 
institutional factors to such a degree that they 
could be recorded and evaluated. Three indices of 
institutional behavior—sick call visits, disci- 
plinary reports, and job turnover—were chosen 
to serve as evaluation criteria. In addition, a new 
test (Correctional Institutions Environment Scale, 
CIES), developed especially for correctional set- 
tings, was utilized to assess changes in the in- 
mate’s perception of the various environmental 
forces of the institution. 

The Inmate Performance Pay Demonstration 
Project was theorized to be a more equitable way 
to dispense rewards in the correctional setting 
and, therefore, it was expected that the program 
would effect an improved atmosphere in the in- 
stitution. Specifically, it was hypothesized that in- 
mate tension and problems of adjustment would 
be reduced. This, in turn, would be reflected in a 
lower disciplinary report rate for the inmates in 
the institutional maintenance section as compared 
to a group of inmates in a more traditional situ- 
ation. Also, the impact of this program was ex- 
pected to produce fewer sick call visits and a 
lower job turnover rate for inmates in the pro- 
ject. The Correctional Institutions Environment 
Secale (CIES) was expected to show that the in- 
mates in the Performance Pay Demonstration 
Project perceived certain theorized dimensions of 
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the institution as more positive as a result of the 
project. 


Method of Assessment 


Each month data on these three behavior in- 
dices were collected and the CIES was admin- 
istered three times during the project period. The 
first testing of a stratified random sample of the 
institution was carried out in February 1971 
(T1), the second testing in June 1971 (T2), and 
the third testing took place in October 1971 (T3). 
The CIES was administered according to stand- 
ard procedures to stratified inmate groups of 25 
answering the true and false statements in re- 
sponse to a tape recording of the questions. 

While we could establish reasonably representa- 
tive groups for the testing of the various units 
of the institution by selecting inmates from each 
institutional unit on a random basis, we were un- 
able to control the flow of subjects in and out of 
the program and, therefore, could not fulfill the 
longitudinal requirements of a controlled sample. 
Therefore, due to a lack of consistent inmate par- 
ticipation, this project was not considered to be 
an experimental design. Considering this limita- 
tion, the measure of effectiveness of the project 
was made by a comparison of inmates in the Per- 
formance Pay Demonstration Project and inmates 
assigned to the traditional institution industry 
program. 

Our intention was to provide various measure- 
ments of desirable and undesirable consequences 
of the project (disciplinary reports, sick calls, 
and job stability) and also to attempt to assess 
some contingent factors related to the social set- 
ting of the project. 

In the past, correctional programs have been 
measured and evaluated under the tacit assump- 
tion that the contents of treatments and programs 
were the significant intervening forces. The 
social setting of the treatment or program, 
namely the time, place, and manner in which the 
program was administered, was felt to be of 
lesser importance. In contrast, the present study 
assumes that the context within which the pro- 
gram occurs would determine specific and differ- 
entiated changes. The inmates were not con- 
sidered to be passive recipients but rather 
individuals whose behavior is significantly formu- 
lated by the conditions of the institutional milieus 
in which they occupy an active, adaptive and/or 
reactive role. Such strategies, based on models 
of interaction, seem most promising for research 
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in correctional settings and other people-changing 
environments. 

The present research, therefore, includes data 
on a more diffused and complex set of measure- 
ments often ignored in evaluations because of 
their inherent difficulty in measuring and in- 
terpretation, but which appear quite relevant to 
programs and program effects. To evaluate a pro- 
gram without taking the social context into con- 
sideration is leaving out an important part of 
reality. Each social context within which a pro- 
gram occurs has its specific dynamic set of inter- 
active forces. This factor has often been under- 
estimated when taking one program operated in 
one setting and transferring or attempting to 
duplicate it in another. Failure of such under- 
takings may have been the result of such simplis- 
tic strategies. 

Due to the early stage of development of test 
instruments, there are limitations in the interpre- 
tation of such data. Nevertheless, we appear to 
have a beginning in measuring relationships 
which constitute the environmental reality of an 
institution. Social reality appears to be influenced 
by a complex and changing field of forces that 
is difficult to assess and seems often quite differ- 
ent from the intended effect of a program. 

It was theorized that the data from the CIES 
would provide some insight into the changing 
perspectives of the project inmates. From these 
results we then constructed an interpretive state- 
ment of how they see the effect of the programs, 
particularly the effects to themselves. Information 
of this kind could be useful in designing the daily 
routine and the long-range goals of positive staff 
and inmate relationships. 


Results of the Behavioral Indices 


(1) The payroll system.—The payroll system 
was constructed to permit monthly payment of 
each inmate. A work progress form was devised 
to rate the inmate’s performance on the basis of 
his efficiency, attitude, etc. The inmate was re- 
quired to initial the form after his supervisor had 
rated him. This was felt to be an important aspect 
of the program as it ensured interaction and some 
understanding between the supervisor and the in- 
mate employee about the latter’s progress. 

The work detail supervisor translated his rat- 
ing into a percentage figure each month which 
determined how much of the allowable maximum 
pay within his pay class the inmate would receive. 
In this manner, the work supervisor had dis- 


cretion over the payroll for his men and pay was 
contingent on performance. Each inmate’s rating 
sheet was filed for use by the classification com- 
mittee and parole board. All performance rating 
sheets were then pooled and the Business Depart- 
ment created a monthly payroll list and credited 
the inmate’s commissary accounts accordingly. 

(2) The findings on the sick call data.—One 
measure of the effectiveness of the Inmate Per- 
formance Pay program (IPP) used in this study 
was the number of visits by an inmate to the Out- 
patient Department of the institution hospital. 
Fewer visits by inmates to the clinic per month 
would benefit the institution: More work would 
be performed and savings at the hospital clinic 
could be made. It was hypothesized that the Per- 
formance Pay program would effect a decrease 
in the number of sick call visits by members of 
the IPP group as compared to inmates in a com- 
parable group. 

TABLE 1.—Comparison of percent of inmates in Inmate 


Performance Pay project and inmates assigned to 
the industry program using sick calls 


Percent inmates 
in inmate 
performance pay 


Percent inmates 
in industry 
program using 


program using sick call 
sick call 
February 1971 (T1) 62 66 
June 1971 (T2) 64 78 
October 1971 (TS) 53 82 


Apart from some instability during the first 
few months effected by a change in sick call 
policies and significant climatic changes affecting 
the total institutional population, the results show 
a consistent trend for the IPP inmates to visit 
the outpatient clinic fewer times than the com- 
parison group of inmates in the industry program. 
The differences are marked, beginning with the 
month of June. 

Within the IPP group, inmates assigned to 
higher pay classes used sick calls less frequently 
than inmates assigned to lower pay classes. 
Seventy-five percent of the inmates in the highest 
pay class (maximum of $25 per month) did not 
use sick call during any one month, whereas only 
35 percent of the inmates in the lowest pay class 
(maximum of $10 per month) did not use sick 
call during any one month. The sick call data, 
therefore, support the expectation that the In- 
mate Performance Pay program effected a de- 
crease in the number of sick call visits and that 
this effect is particularly noticeable in the higher 
pay classes. 

(3) The findings on the job stability data.— 


Large numbers of job transfers by inmates are a 
management concern within an institution as the 
efficiency of operation suffers from the effects of 
too many job transfers. It was assumed that the 
monthly reward system of the Inmate Perform- 
ance Pay program would effect a certain job 
stability, resulting in a reduction in the number 
of job changes by the IPP inmates. It was hypo- 
thesized that this difference in job changes would 
be sufficiently great to distinguish the IPP in- 
mate from a comparable group assigned to in- 
dustries. These data were analyzed on a random 
sample of inmates in each group. 

TABLE 2.—Comparison of average number of job transfers 


for inmates in the Inmate Performance Pay project 
and inmates assigned to the industry program 


Average number of Average number of 
job transfers for job transfers for 


inmates in inmates in 
IPP program industry program 
N= N = 156 
February 1971 (T1) 4.2 4.2 
June 1971 (T2) 3.3 3.8 
October 1971 (T3) 2.9 3.8 


The results confirm the expectation that the 
IPP group improved in job stability. Inmates in 
the industry program maintained a relatively un- 
changed number of job changes. Again, the differ- 
ences were achieved primarily by higher pay 
classes I and II. Inmates in the lower pay classes 
did not perceive their reward positively enough 
to prevent them from requesting job changes. 

(4) The findings on the disciplinary report 
data.—The third performance index employed to 
evaluate the program was the number of disci- 
plinary reports written about misconduct of the 
inmates in the IPP program and inmates in the 
industry program. This comparison was used to 
test the notion that reinforcement of appropriate 
and commendable work behavior would also in- 
fluence behaviors outside the work environment. 

The behavior index used to compare groups 
was a percentage formed by dividing the number 
of inmates who received at least one disciplinary 
report by the number of individuals in the par- 
ticular group and multiplying this number by 100. 

TABLE 3.—Comparison of percent of inmates in Inmate 


Performance Pay project and inmates assigned to the 
industry program receiving discipiinary reports 


Percent inmates 
in industry 


Percent inmates 
in IPP program 


receiving a program 
disciplinary receiving a 
report disciplinary 
report 


February 1971 (T1) 6.0 10.8 
June 1971 (T2) 8.0 11.6 
October 1971 (T3) 6.2 13.0 
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As can be seen, the monthly percentages of in- 
mates in the IPP program group were, at the 
start and at the end of the program, approxi- 
mately one-half the percentage rate of the inmates 
in the industry group. Considerable tension de- 
veloped in the institution during the time between 
June and October 1971 which is reflected in the 
increased incidence of disciplinary reports for 
the industry group. Little reflection of this ten- 
sion is evident within the IPP program group. 
As in the two previous analyses, the results sug- 
gest a relationship between a performance reward 
in the work environment and subsequent behavior 
outside of the work environment. Again, inmates 
in the two highest pay classes ($20 and $25) out- 
performed the inmates in the lower pay classes 
($10 and $15). 

An additional analysis was carried out to shed 
some light on the kind of misconduct reported, 
particularly whether it was misbehavior directed 
toward staff or toward inmates. A ratio was 
figured between the two groups for these two 
types of disciplinary reports. The ratio for anti- 
staff conduct was 1:3 for IPP program inmates 
and industry program inmates, respectively, and 
the ratio for antiinmates misconduct was 1:2 for 
the two groups, respectively. This would indicate 
that there was a different effect in that antistaff 
misconduct reported was proportionally less with 
the IPP program inmates. This was an unex- 
pected but highly gratifying result. 


Results of the Assessment of Social Climate 


(1) The measuring instrument used.—The as- 
sessment of social climate factors was carried out 
with a newly developed testing instrument, the 
Correctional Institutions Environment Scale 
(CIES) The basic concept on which the CIES 
rests assumes that the quality of life in an insti- 
tution is, as elsewhere, determined by both the 
attributes of the people and the attributes of the 
environment and the resulting interaction. The 
CIES was developed to achieve an assessment of 
the social environment as it is perceived by the 
persons functioning within it. The CIES sub- 
scales measure the institutional environment as 
the individual inmate or staff member perceives 
it to be. Persons outside the institutional unit 

2 For further information on the development of the CIES see: 
E. A. Wenk and R. H. Moos, ‘Social Climates in Prisons: An 
Attempt to Conceptualize and Measure Environmental Factors in 
Total Institutions,’ Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency 
9 (2):134-148, July 1972, and E. A. Wenk and R. H. Moos, 
“Prison Environments: The Social Ecology of Correctional Institu- 
tions,” Crime and Delinquency Literature 4 (4):591-621, December 


1972, available from the NCCD Research Center, Suite D, Brinley 
Building, Davis, California 95616. 
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may perceive it quite differently. By combining 
scores from one unit and comparing them to 
national norms, a measurement of the way the 
group as a whole perceives the unit is derived. 

The revised CIES (Form C) has 86 items form- 
ing nine subscales, which are organized around 
three principal dimensions relevant to correc- 
tional institutions: (1) people-to-people relation- 
ships, (2) institutional programs, and (3) insti- 
tutional functioning. 

The first three subscales of Involvement, Sup- 
port, and Expressiveness measure relationship 
dimensions. 

The people-to-people dimension assesses to 
what extent inmates tend to become involved in 
the unit, the extent to which staff support inmates 
and inmates support and help each other, and the 
extent of spontaneity and open expression within 
these relationships. Thus, these variables define 
the type and intensity of personal relationships 
among residents and between residents and staff. 

The next three subscales—Autonomy, Practical 
Orientation, and Personal Problem Orientation— 
are personal development or treatment program 
dimensions. Each of these subscales assesses a 
dimension which is relevant to the type of treat- 
ment orientation the unit has developed. Auton- 
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omy assesses the extent to which inmates are en- 
couraged to be self-sufficient and independent and 
to take responsibility for their own decisions. 
This is clearly an important treatment program 
variable and reflects a major value orientation 
by staff. The subscales of Practical Orientation 
and Personal Problem Orientation reflect two of 
the major types of treatment orientations which 
are currently in use in correctional institutions. 
For example, some units place extremely high 
emphasis on practical preparation for the in- 
mate’s release from the institution, as in training 
for new kinds of jobs, etc. On the other hand, 
some units strongly emphasize a personal prob- 
lem orientation and seek to orient inmates toward 
increased self-understanding and insight. It is, 
of course, possible for some correctional units to 
emphasize both of these dimesions just as some 
may emphasize neither one. 

The last three subscales of Order and Organi- 
zation, Clarity, and Staff Control are assessing 
system maintenance dimensions. These dimensions 
are system oriented in that they are related to 
keeping the correctional unit or institution func- 
tioning in an orderly, clear, organized, and co- 
herent manner. 

The CIES was recently standardized on a 
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sample of 41 institutional units from six states 
and the Federal correctional system and later 
cross-validated on an additional sample of 44 
institutional units from five states and the Fed- 
eral system. Normative data will soon be released 
from the NCCD Research Center on women’s in- 
stitutions and correctional facilities for youth. 

(2) The finding on the CIES.—Figure 1 de- 
picts the three profiles obtained for the three 
testings carried out on a stratified random sample 
of inmates taking part in the Inmate Performance 
Pay project. 

It can be seen that only slight changes occurred 
during the first 4 months of the project. Slight 
negative changes are reflected in the personal re- 
lationship dimension where, on all three scales, 
a slight loss on emphasis was perceived. The in- 
mates felt that they were somewhat less involved 
in their daily tasks, that they got somewhat less 
support from their peers and the staff, and that 
they could somewhat less easily express their 
views. Such small change in the negative direction 
can easily be understood when considering the 
competitive nature of the Performance Pay and 
the strain put on relationships by locating the 
power of determining pay in the hands of the 
immediate work detail supervisor. 

A slight increase in emphasis can be observed 
in the institutional program dimension where the 
inmates in the IPP project felt that there was 
slightly more emphasis on their receiving some 
autonomy in their daily functions, that there was 
more emphasis on the practical orientation of the 
program and that they felt that, in general, the 
environment put more emphasis on actions assist- 
ing personal problem-solving concerns. 

The changes observable on the institutional 
maintenance dimension were in both directions. 
First, a slight increase was perceived in the area 
of Order and Organization. Second, a slight de- 
crease was perceived on Clarity and Staff Control. 
These findings of the first two testings of the IPP 
inmates show a remarkable stability, with small 
changes in positive and negative directions. 

The changes between the June 1971 and the 
October 1971 testing were somewhat more pro- 
nounced but still less than dramatic. Clearly, 
during this period, the changes are all in the 
negative direction except on the Staff Control 
subscale where the inmates perceived an increase 
in staff control. The greatest losses occurred on 
the Order and Organization and on the Clarity 
subscales, followed by losses on the Personal 
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Problem Orientation, Practical Orientation, and 
Autonomy, in that order. What happened to pro- 
duce such a drop in positive aspects of the social 
climates when gains were anticipated? 

We cannot expect simple, direct relationships 
to appear when assessing parts intimately af- 
fected by the well-being of the total organization. 
In our case, the total institution, of which the IPP 
program was only a smal] part, experienced a 
period of great tension which, in spite of poten- 
tially dangerous situations, passed without major 
disturbances. Some of these tensions are reflected 
in the profiles depicting test results of the October 
1971 testing. How much of this tension was a re- 
sult of the tragedy at Attica is unknown, but one 
can assume that in this institution, as in many 
other correctional facilities, the Attica catas- 
trophe had its impact. 

The results suggest that regardless of the par- 
ticular institutional program or unit, the social 
climate within these programs or units is an 
interdependent factor within the overall social 
climate. The perceived fluctuations within parts 
of the institution seem to be a reflection of the 
perceived fluctuations within the entire institu- 
tional context. 

We may assume that if the total institutional 
climate is basically stable over a period of time, 
as seems to have been the case during the first 
period of the program, individual program impact 
could be explained with some accuracy. When, 
however, the total institutional social climate de- 
teriorates and shows stress and tension in its in- 
terpersonal relationships, the measurement of in- 
dividual program impact becomes increasingly 
difficult. When stress and tension prevailing 
throughout the institution become the most pow- 
erful forces in determining how a person per- 
ceives the social environment, these forces obscure 
the accuracy of individual program evaluation. 

Figure 2 shows the profiles of the comparison 
group for inmates assigned to the industry pro- 
gram. They demonstrated on the behavioral meas- 
ures a less positive performance during the proj- 
ect period than the inmates assigned to the IPP 
project. Again, it is noted that some inconsistent 
gains were made between the first and the second 
testings. The general impression seems confirmed 
that during the first and second testings the over- 
all social climate in the institution was in an up- 
ward direction, which was negated and reversed 
by institutional tensions between the second and 
third testings. 
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Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma 
CIES Standard Score Profiles of Comparison Group for Inmates 


Comments 


This project, carried out at the Federal Re- 
formatory at El Reno, Oklahoma, attempted to 
introduce a more equitable economic system for 
some inmates incarcerated for rehabilitation. The 
project is a modest one, but in the right direction. 
Some other countries have moved more vigorously 
with reform in this area. Sweden, for example, 
has initiated an experiment in which prisoners 
are paid union wages for certain work performed 
in the institution. The inmate receives full com- 
pensation for his work and, in turn, takes full 
responsibility for his financial obligations, includ- 
ing some costs of his incarceration. 


An important goal is to get the prisoner to clarify 
his present financial situation and to learn to plan his 
economy with an eye to the future. Thanks to the higher 
wages he earns at Tillberga he should be able to im- 
prove his situation prior to being released, for example 
by paying off his debts in whole or in part, or by pay- 
ing rent on an apartment which he might otherwise 
forfeit. He should even try to save enough to support 
himself and his family during the first weeks after his 
release. The prisoner should plan his budget himself. 
He will be encouraged and given an opportunity to 
contact his creditors and, when necessary, make agree- 
ments with them on conditions for repayment. The 
guiding principle is that the prisoner himself should 
take the initiative and feel responsible for his future. 


3 Carl-Henrik Ericsson, Labor-Market Wages for Prisoners, Royal 


Swedish Ministry for Foreign Affairs Information Service, December 
1972. 


Assigned to the Industry Program 


The duty of institution personnel is to gain his confi- 
dence and assist him through advice and guidance. 
What is hoped will be the main result of the Tillberga 
experiment is a reasonably good financial and social 
situation for the prisoner when he is released. This 
should have a favorable influence on his readjustment 
to society and reduce the risk of a relapse into crime.? 


Our own program, although much more limited, 
has potential to pave the way for more decisive 
experimental programs in this area. Reforms in 


institutional economy may have great importance 
for the correctional] field. 


We presented the findings of a program evalu- 
ation and have discussed some of the problems 
related to the task of evaluation. This model 
evaluation project has attempted to reach beyond 
the standard method of assessment, using the Cor- 
rectional Institutions Environment Scale. We 
have attempted to add to the straightforward, 
directly observable behavior indices an assess- 
ment of the social context in which the program 
was carried out and presented the results of this 
method. 

The findings on these two assessment dimen- 
sions suggest that incentive pay, as applied with 
the Inmate Performance Pay project, was not 
strong enough to appreciably influence the way 
the inmates in the program perceived the social 
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climate in the institution but was successful in 
changing certain behaviors in a more desirable 
direction. That influence was proportionate to the 
amounts paid: The more monetary compensation, 
the more social conformity was observed. Such a 
stabilizing factor can also be observed in society. 

In the second part of this paper, when dis- 
cussing the findings on the CIES, we have sug- 
gested that the social climate of an institution 
can be successfully monitored by instruments, 
such as the CIES. It is conceivable that informa- 
tion gained from such assessment could be put 
to use in changing social climate within institu- 
tions. If such utility can be demonstrated, it would 
mean that the institutional administrator would 
have a potentially valuable tool available for pro- 
gram development and staff training. 

While the CIES appears useful for program 
evaluation, there is also expectation that this and 
similar instruments are of assistance in guiding 
correctional staff training and development aimed 
at making our correctional institutions safer, 
more humane, and more effective. Prison com- 

4 For an application of the Partnership in Research approach see 
Let Today Into Schools. Final report on the 1972 study of Portsmouth 
High School, New Hampshire. Davis, California: NCCD Research 
Center, December 1972. 


5 John P. Conrad, Crime and Its Correction. Berkeley: University of 
California, 1967. 
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munities have been looked upon as bastions of 
rigidity. Their architecture and their construction 
have been seen as symbols of their lack of adapta- 
tion. But we know that changes take place inside 
prisons. We know that in spite of nearly insur- 
mountable obstacles, people attempt to preserve 
their capacity for change. A tool which would 
have the potential to initiate and guide such 
change would be of great benefit to corrections. 

It seems particularly important to experiment 
with change models in institutional settings that 
would permit the involvement not only of staff, 
but would feature the equal involvement of the in- 
mates in this process. The Partnership in Re- 
search approach calls for inmates and staff to 
collaborate in defining change objectives and 
change strategies. The planning, testing, test in- 
terpretation, intervention, and retesting is, in 
such a setting, an ongoing process in which all, 
regardless of roles, take part. Research would 
become the rational basis for change. It would 
attempt to prevent institutional conditions, de- 
scribed by John Conrad as “irrational equilib- 
rium,” by attempting to keep actions by all con- 
cerned on a rational level,® and that would be no 
small accomplishment, indeed. 


} rtp correctional programs, when viewed in proper perspective, are part 
of a broad context of social programming which increasingly relies on care- 


fully designed attempts to discover the factors underlying an individual’s ability 
to cope with negative circumstance. These programs rely on a research endeavor 
which seeks to uncover those factors affecting individual growth and development 
from infancy through the identity crisis of adolescence to the manifestation of 


competency in adulthood.—Davip C. TWAIN 
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most likely to be a person who has a capacity 
for empathy, an ability to form meaningful 
relationships, a basic understanding of human be- 
havior, and a “way of thinking” about his own 
actions and intervention as a volunteer. It is this 
latter factor which seems to differentiate the 
volunteer that “flys by the seat of his pants” from 
the volunteer that proceeds in a thoughtful and 
purposeful manner. This article presents a con- 
ceptual framework which can provide the volun- 
teer with a simple but meaningful way of think- 
ing about his own activity and his work with 
probationers. The volunteer who has had neither 
formal training in the social and behavioral sci- 
ences nor exposure to concepts related to the 
helping process usually finds this framework both 
understandable and useful. We will call this con- 
struct Motivation-Capacity-Opportunity or simply 
the “M-C-O Approach.’ 

The direct-service volunteer is intimately in- 
volved with the problems and concerns of the pro- 
bationer. Since a certain pattern of behavior or 
a particular set of circumstances resulted in court 
action and probation, the volunteer is naturally 
concerned with helping the probationer make 
those changes in behavior or in modifying those 
environmental factors which will reduce the pos- 
sibility of subsequent unacceptable behavior and 
more severe action by the court. Needless to say, 
work toward such changes can be difficult and 
frustrating for all involved. Because things do not 
always work out as well as the volunteer would 
like, he begins to think seriously about how 
change occurs and how he can promote change. 
The conscientious volunteer, the volunteer sin- 
cerely interested in being of help, frequently asks 
himself and others the following questions: (1) 
Why are some probationers able to make changes 


[im “EFFECTIVE” direct-service volunteer! is 


1 The term “direct-service volunteer” refers to the volunteer who 
utilizes the one-to-one or small group approach in direct work with 
probationers and their families. 

2 This conceptual framework was developed by Charlotte Towle. See 
Charlotte Towle, ‘“‘Casework Methods of Helping Clients to Make Maxi- 
mum Use of Their Capacities and Resource,” Social Service Review, 
December 1948. It was also utilized as a research framework in Lillian 
Ripple, Motivation-Capacity and Opportunity: Studies in Casework 


Theory and Practice, University of Chicago, 1964. 
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in their lives and overcome problems? (2) Why 
are some probationers unable to make changes in 
their lives and overcome problems? (3) How do 
I go about helping the probationer to make neces- 
sary changes and deal effectively with his prob- 
lems? 

The volunteer’s struggle and concern with these 
questions often arise out of previous disappoint- 
ments and setbacks in his work with the proba- 
tioner. These are very basic and relevant ques- 
tions but helpful answers are hard to find. While 
it is true that the social and behavioral scientists 
and members of the various helping professions 
have developed numerous theories and techniques 
of intervention, these are often confusing and in- 
comprehensible to the average volunteer. The 
volunteer needs a relatively simple conceptual 
framework which helps him to “think through” 
his activity with the probationer. Basically, the 
M-C-O Approach helps the volunteer to view the 
probationer’s problem within the context of three 
interrelated factors—motivation, capacity, and 
opportunity. If the volunteer can keep these fac- 
tors in mind, he will have a tool for thinking 
seriously about his own work with the proba- 
tioner. An awareness of these factors can help 
the volunteer become more purposeful and, con- 
sequently, more effective. Below is a brief discus- 
sion of each factor in the M-C-O Approach and 
a discussion of how the volunteer might utilize 
this way of thinking. 


Probationer’s Problem 


In view of the fact that the probationer is on 
probation because of some law violation or re- 
lated difficulty, it might seem that the nature of 
the probationer’s problem is obvious to all. Un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. The definition 
of “problem” is a very complex matter. 

It is important for the volunteer to recognize 
that the concept of problem is relative. In other 
words, people define problems in very different 
ways. What is a problem for one person may not 
be a problem for someone else. Whenever we call 
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, something a “problem” we are, in effect, revealing 


a particular value orientation or judgment about 
what is right or wrong, desirable or undesirable. 
Because of differences in values and judgment, 
the court, the volunteer, the probationer, and the 
probationer’s family may all disagree on the na- 
ture of the probationer’s problem. Too often these 
differences are not brought into the open and 
everyone involved ends up working at cross-pur- 
poses because each is working on a different 
“problem.” To be effective, the volunteer must be 
alert to these differences. Of central importance 
is the need for the volunteer to understand what 
the probationer sees as his problem. Unless the 
volunteer and probationer are working together 
on the same problem, both will end up disap- 
pointed and, possibly, angry with each other. 

The volunteer should continually ask himself 
the following questions: What is the problem? 
Who decided it was a problem? Whose problem is 
it? What does the probationer see as his problem? 
What do I see as the probationer’s problem? Are 
we all concerned about the same problem? 

Within the M-C-O framework it is the proba- 
tioner’s definition of problem that is the focal 
point for concepts of motivation, capacity, and 
opportunity. Any attempt to help the probationer 
or assess his motivation, capacity, or opportunity 
for change must be directly related to that which 
the probationer considers to be the problem, i.e., 
that which he wants to change. A teaching dia- 
gram which seems to illustrate this point is shown 
below : 


motivation for change probationer’s pro- 
capacity for change Sparess in dealing 
with his problem 


probationer’s 


problem opportunity for change 


The probationer’s progress toward change or his 
handling of a problem is directly related to the 
motivation, capacity, and opportunity he has for 
dealing with the problem as he sees it. 


Probationer’s Motivation 


Motivation can be simply defined as “what the 
probationer wants and how much he wants it.” 
He may want a job, friends, more fun, ete. Most 
of all, he probably wants to be off probation. It 
is important to note that within the M-C-O frame- 
work, motivation always refers to what the pro- 
bationer wants for himself, not what the volun- 
teer or court wants for the probationer. An es- 
sential part of a volunteer’s work is to discover 
by way of a meaningful relationship what the 
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probationer really wants and then to help him 
find socially acceptable means of reaching his 
goal. Goals or plans arrived at by the volunteer 
or court which go against what the probationer 
really wants are likely to fail. The goals and plans 
likely to succeed are those arrived at by the pro- 
bationer himself. 

It is also important for the volunteer to recog- 
nize that a probationer never lacks motivation. 
The probationer, like all people, does want some- 
thing. In other words, he is always motivated. 
What may sometimes appear to be a “lack of 
motivation” is, in reality, a difference of opinion 
between volunteer and probationer over what the 
probationer should or ought to want. The volun- 
teer must be helped to see that the probationer, 
to the greatest extent possible, must select his 
own goals and means for reaching his goals. The 
volunteer’s task is to assist the probationer in (1) 
defining his goals, (2) developing the necessary 
means or capacities, and (3) creating or uncover- 
ing the opportunities needed to attain his goals. 

Hope-Discomfort Balance.—The volunteer often 
finds it helpful to view motivation as a balance 
between the “‘pull of hope” and the “push of dis- 
comfort.” The probationer is “pulled” toward 
what he wants and “pushed” away from that 
which he perceives as painful or unattractive. It 
is necessary for the volunteer to realize that 
people differ in regard to what they find attrac- 
tive. That which appears attractive or desirable 
to the volunteer may seem unattractive or unde- 
sirable to the probationer and vice versa. The 
“push” of discomfort, like the “‘pull” of hope is 
a subjective matter. That which creates discom- 
fort for the probationer may be different from 
that which creates discomfort for the volunteer. 

The probationer is not likely to change unless 
he feels the “‘pull” of hope and the “push” of dis- 
comfort. Unless the probationer has a realistic 
sense of hope regarding the possibility of achiev- 
ing a goal he desires, he is not likely to invest 
time and effort in pursuing the goal. From his 
perspective, it would be illogical to work toward 
a goal that cannot be attained. For change to 
occur, the probationer must also feel within him- 
self a sense of discomfort with the way things 
are, some sense of dissatisfaction with the situ- 
ation in which he finds himself. It must be empha- 
sized that the “push” of discomfort is an internal 
matter, not an external matter. External pres- 
sure, threats from the court or the volunteer, do 
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not necessarily create discomfort or dissatisfac- 
tion within the probationer. 

A close relationship exists between the pull 
of hope and the push of discomfort. In many situ- 
ations a sense of hope generates a sense of dis- 
comfort. If the probationer comes to feel hopeful 
about being able to deal with his problem he often 
comes to feel a sense of discomfort or dissatisfac- 
tion with his current situation. The importance 
of hope in human behavior has been well docu- 
mented; its importance cannot be overstated.’ 
Unless real change seems possible, the proba- 
tioner, like everyone else, tends to stay with the 
“known” rather than take the risk associated with 
change and the “unknown.” The volunteer must 
also come to appreciate the discomfort associated 
with any change, regardless of how desirable the 
change seems to be. A new job, new educational 
experiences, a new way of relating to others, etc., 
can generate discomfort for the probationer. Only 
a sense of hope balances the natural tendency to 
move away from this “pain” of change. When 
little hope exists and/or when pain of change 
outweighs current discomfort, the probationer is 
not likely to move toward a new goal. It is im- 
portant for the volunteer to realize that the pain 
of change may be so strong that even imprison- 
ment or some other threatened punishment may 
be feared less than the discomfort associated with 
the change required by a court or desired by the 
volunteer. 

The hope-discomfort concept of motivation can 
be illustrated by some simple diagrams which can 
be used in volunteer training sessions. Diagram 1 
shows that change is most likely when there is a 
realistic sense of hope regarding the outcome of 
attempting to deal with a problem and some dis- 
comfort with the problem or the way things are. 


Realistic Hope Some Discomfort 


Diagram 1 (Change Likely) 

Diagram 2 shows that change is unlikely so 
long as there is an unrealistic or “false” hope 
and little inner discomfort with the problem. 
When hope is not balanced by an inner uncom- 
fortableness with the existing situation or prob- 
lem, the probationer is likely to retreat from 
change efforts when he encounters the discomfort 
normally associated with change. 


3 See, for example, Ezra Stotland, The Psychology of Hope, Jossey- 
Bass, Inc., 1969. 
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Unrealistic or 
“False” Hope 


Lack of Inner 
Discomfort 


Diagram 2 (Change Unlikely) 


Diagram 3 shows that excessive discomfort 
and little or no hope results in a sense of despair 
and apathy. In such a situation, the pain and risk 
associated with change does not seem worthwhile 
because there is so little hope of overcoming the 
problem. It seems to the probationer that it is 
better to tolerate a bad situation than to invite 
the possibility of making things even worse. 


Excessive 
Discomfort 


Lack of 
Hope 


Diagram 3 (Change Unlikely) 


Capacity.—The second factor in the M-C-O 
Approach is capacity. Capacity refers to various 
physical, social, emotional, intellectual, spiritual 
resources, skills, and abilities which a probationer 
possesses. Such resources are necessary for 
change. Some capacities can be acquired, some 
cannot. People possess different degrees and com- 
binations of capacity. More important than these 
individual differences, however, is whether or 
not a probationer possesses the particular capac- 
ity or the particular combination of capacities 
needed to effect a change or deal effectively with 
a particular problem. Different types of changes 
require different types and degrees of capacity. 
For example, the combination of capacities re- 
quired to obtain a job may be different from those 
required to improve intrafamily relationships, 
those necessary to adapt to the limitations im- 
posed by a chronic illness, or those necessary to 
complete a program of job training. The volun- 
teer needs to understand that the probationer 
with whom he is working may have certain capac- 
ities but lack others. An appreciation for these 
individual differences is critical. Unless the volun- 
teer realizes that people differ in their capacities 
he may erroneously conclude that some particular 
change by the probationer is relatively simple or 
“easy.” To the probationer without the necessary 
capacity, this same change may seem “impos- 
sible.” 


Opportunity.—The third factor in the M-C-O 
framework is opportunity. There are two types 
of opportunity. The first type refers to oppor- 
tunities in the probationer’s social environment. 
More specifically, it refers to the opportunity or 
opportunities immediately available to the pro- 
bationer for effecting a change or dealing with a 
particular problem. A probationer’s environment 
includes those social systems with which he inter- 
acts and which affect and are affected by his be- 
havior. These systems include his family, peer 
network, neighborhood, available educational pro- 
grams, the employment situation, law enforce- 
ment policy, etc. These social systems can either 
assist or hamper the probationer’s change efforts. 
If, for example, the existing employment oppor- 
tunities severely limit a probationer’s ability to 
increase his earnings, change in his earning 
power will be restricted. Similarly, discrimination 
in education and employment, family and peer 
pressure, and lack of relevant educational pro- 
grams also hamper or limit change. On the other 
hand, encouragement from family and friends, 
employment possibilities and other “breaks” can 
be of great assistance in the probationer’s change 
efforts. 

The second type of opportunity refers to those 
skills and services which the volunteer brings to 
the probationer’s life situation. Encouragement, 
understanding, and a knowledge of community 
resources can provide hope, develop capacities, 
and uncover environmental opportunities which 
can be helpful to the probationer. A thoughtful 
consideration of what the probationer defines as 
his problem, what he wants to change and what 
resources he needs for change can give the volun- 
teer some helpful ideas about the type of oppor- 
tunities he should attempt to provide. The volun- 
teer should also pay attention to the environ- 
mental factors which complicate the probationer’s 
situation or limit his ability to overcome a prob- 
lem. 

M-C-O Interrelationships.—Once the volunteer 
has a basic understanding of the concepts of prob- 
lem, motivation, capacity, and opportunity he can 
quite easily understand how these factors interact 
in the probationer’s life situation. He can utilize 
these concepts as a way of thinking about his own 
efforts to help the probationer. The volunteer will 
see, for example, how motivation (the pull of 
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hope and the push of discomfort) is related to 
the probationer’s capacity and opportunities for 
change. The pull of hope will not be very strong 
unless the probationer feels he has the capacity 
and opportunity required for change. No amount 
of motivation is likely to result in change unless 
a real opportunity for change exists. An increase 
of motivation can result, however, from the de- 
velopment of real opportunity. The development 
of new capacities (improved ability to relate to 
others, new knowledge, new technical skills) can 
lead to increased motivation and even new oppor- 
tunities. All three factors, motivation-capacity- 
opportunity, must coexist before change is pos- 
sible. As the volunteer works with the probationer 
he needs to keep all three factors in mind and 
always relate them to that which the probationer 
defines as his problem. 

As the volunteer works with the probationer, 
he can continually ask himself the following ques- 
tions: (1) What does the probationer see as his 
problem; what does he want to change? (2) Do I 
agree or disagree with the probationer in his as- 
sessment of the problem? (3) Are we working 
together on the same problem? (4) Does the pro- 
bationer feel an inner sense of hope; does he 
really have reason to believe he can overcome his 
problem? If not, why not and what can I as a 
volunteer do to generate a real sense of hope? (5) 
What discomfort does the probationer now feel 
in relation to his problem and what “pain of 
change” will he encounter as he attempts to deal 
with his problem in a new way? What can I, as 
a volunteer, do to reduce the “pain of change’? 
(6) What capacities does the probationer possess? 
What capacities does he need to deal with his 
problem? What can I, as a volunteer, do to help 
the probationer develop the needed capacities? 
(7) What environmental opportunities are im- 
mediately available to the probationer which will 
help him deal with his problem? What environ- 
mental factors make change difficult? (8) What 
opportunites can I, as a volunteer, create or un- 
cover which will help the probationer deal with 
his problem and reach his goals? 

Constant attention to these questions can help 
the volunteer plan his intervention and direct his 
efforts in those directions which will be of most 
benefit to the probationer. 
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reform is perhaps one of the hottest social 

issues today. If a solution is to be found, 
treatment programs and treatment structures 
must be given priority. With increasing numbers 
of offenders coming to the attention of the courts, 
custodial orientation cannot play the dominant 
role in the institutions of the future. There are 
many treatment programs and strategies used in 
the country today, but most are ineffective for 
one reason or another. While administrative in- 
tentions are good, the vehicles for delivering serv- 
ices—the organizational structure and the treat- 
ment program are inadequate or inappropriate. 
An organizational structure which can serve as 
an effective vehicle for implementing the treat- 
ment is as important and as critical to success as 
the treatment prescriptions themselves because of 
the peculiar nature of residential institutions and 
the demands which emerge from them. All resi- 
dential institutions develop an inmate social sys- 
tem which contains a contrasystem to that estab- 
lished by the administration of the institution. 
This contrasystem, sometimes called the contra- 
culture, serves to nullify, obstruct, and deflect the 
therapy prescriptions which are practiced within 
the institution. In short, most institutions have 
no effective organization which can neutralize the 
contraculture or the contrasystem at the same 
time that it is trying to deliver the treatment 
prescriptions.! 

This article will describe the evolution of an 
institution for delinquent boys and girls from a 
traditional program to one in which an effective 
program for treatment was devised and an effec- 
tive structure for delivering the treatment pre- 
scriptions was organized. The institution is 
Ormsby Village Treatment Center, a county facil- 
ity in Louisville, Kentucky, operated under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Social Services De- 
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partment. The new treatment program began 
taking shape in late 1967 with the hiring of a 
new superintendent and is now a combination of 
the Highfields New Jersey system of Guided 
Group Interaction and the California Interper- 
sonal Maturity Level Classification System. This 
article is based on a study which was conducted 
during 3 separate years, November 1967 (before 
any changes took place), November 1968, and 
November 1969. The principal investigator co- 
operated with the new superintendent by visiting 
the campus and interviewing the staff within the 
institution all 3 years. The interviews were 
carried out by means of individual schedules as 
well as by recording group interviews with 
each professional and paraprofessional group 
of workers in the institution. Social workers, 
teachers, maintenance workers, child care 
workers, and chaplains were interviewed with 
their respective professional peer groups. In addi- 
tion to these interviews, direct observations were 
made of the day-to-day institutional activities. 
Copious notes concerning these observations were 
taken over a period of several days. Memos, 
charts, and other policy communications were 
read, including those written prior to Novem- 
ber 1967. During each of these three visits, 
the principal investigator was able to delineate 
what changes had taken place from year to 
year in the organizational structure and in 
the treatment program. This article describes 
three periods—the pre-1966 period referred to 
as the “old structure”; the 1966-1967 period 
referred to as the “transitional structure”; 
and the post-1967 period referred to as the “new 
structure.” 

Many professionals are saying it cannot be 
done—that is, old traditional institutional pro- 
grams cannot be changed; they must be abolished. 
Dr. Jerome Miller, commissioner, Massachusetts 
Youth Services Department, is currently direct- 
ing an effort to dismantle the entire institutional 
system in his State and replace it with community 
treatment. 
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“We made a basic decision . . . 2 years ago 
that it would do us no good to pump more money 
and more programs into the existing system be- 
cause the system can chew up reforms faster 
than you can dream up new ones. It is a sick 
system that destroys the best efforts of everyone 
in it, and we decided to look for alternatives,” 
explains Dr. Miller.? 

Despite Dr. Miller’s appraisal, the authors be- 
lieve institutions will be with us for many years 
to come. But institutions need an organizational 
strategy which constitutes an effective vehicle for 
neutralizing the delinquent subculture of resi- 
dential institutions and for effecting positive 
treatment goals and programs within the resi- 
dential setting. 


The Old Structure 


Under the old Ormsby Village structure, there 
was a basic “line staff” and “professional staff” 
distinction. The line staff was responsible for cus- 
tody and control. The professional staff was the 
collectivity of persons with specialized knowl- 
edge used as supporting services for the line per- 
sonnel. While the line personnel had most of the 
authority and influence in the institution, the 
professional staff existed to support and to serve 
them and the custodial program. This custodial 
orientation permeated the institution to the ex- 
tent that nearly all supporting services estab- 
lished custody and control rules, regulations, and 
operations. For example, recreation included fun 
and games, but was interfused with a high degree 
of regimentation. The vocational and farm pro- 
grams were designed to keep children busy and 
to produce needed products rather than to meet 
the needs of innercity children. Social workers 
were used to counsel children, but another im- 
portant function was to help them adjust to in- 
stitutional restrictions. The chaplains operated 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis in competing with 
other staff for the attention of the children. They 
were largely support workers for the weekends 
in the absence of other programs. Custody and 
control were foremost, while recreation, religion, 
casework, vocational training, and schooling were 
mechanisms for achieving these goals. 

The basic chain of authority and supervision 
for the line staff was from the superintendent, to 
the assistant superintendent, to the director of 


cottage life to the child care workers (known as 


2 Bill Kovach, “Massachusetts Reforms To Doom Youth Prisons,” 
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cottage parents in some systems). The child care 
workers were evaluated by, and answered to, the 
director of cottage life, so they did not have to 
work closely with the social workers who were 
only peripheral to the cottage life, the basic oper- 
ation of the institution. Child care workers were 
the hub of the custody-control operation, and the 
professional staff, including the consulting psy- 
chiatrist, supplied supporting and ancillary serv- 
ices which reinforced the containment practices 
of the institution. Since the child care workers 
reported directly to the director of cottage life, 
they could influence upward more effectively than 
social workers. Their influence was greater with 
regard to allocations of space, provisions, time, 
and activities. Clearly, social workers were lower 
in status than the child care workers, even though 
their official position would indicate otherwise. 

Under this old structure, the director of cottage 
life, who was an experienced and reliable person, 
was functionally the most powerful person on the 
staff, since cottage life was the central operation 
of the institution. Effective controls depended on 
the effectiveness of the cottage life program. Many 
of the day-to-day decisions, the on-the-job deci- 
sions, and the technical decisions, were made by 
the director of cottage life. The superintendent 
and his assistant were the ultimate powers and 
were ultimately responsible, but they exercised 
veto power only when it became necessary, which 
rarely happened. The superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent attended primarily to the 
administrative and maintenance operations and 
to personnel problems. 

The lines of authority were unclear and un- 
specific in many cases. The net result was that 
orders or directives could come from anyone in 
a higher authoritative position, since several sub- 
ordinates had more than one superior. Thus, there 
was considerable confusion as to the “chain of 
command.” 


The Transitional Structure 


The transitional structure erupted in late 1966 
and 1967 with the retirement of the director of 
cottage life after nearly 40 years of faithful serv- 
ice. The work relationships and loyalties were so 
personalized that this retirement caused some 
disruption to the program. 

In the transitional phase, lasting approximately 
1 year, a major organizational change took place. 
The offices of director of social service and direc- 
tor of cottage life were eliminated. The cottage 
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system was organized according to units of two 
or three cottages. Four social workers were ap- 
pointed as unit supervisors and directly super- 
vised child care workers and other less experi- 
enced social workers. Coordination was improved 
but was far from perfect. The program aim was 
still the same, namely custody and control. The 
basic difference was the bringing of some social 
workers into line positions, making authority and 
expertise synonymous to some degree. However, 
the expertise was not manifest in any new pro- 
grammatic thrusts. Some social workers now had 
higher status and higher authority, but this did 
not change the individual casework approach, 
which continued to be the treatment method of 
choice. The role of staff was still containment 
oriented. 

This transitional organization set up the poten- 
tial for interweaving social work activities with 
cottage life activities, but this did not occur. The 
end result was continued conflict between the 
child care workers and social workers. Some child 
care workers resented being supervised by the 
unit supervisors. They became hostile and reac- 
tionary and sometimes tried to undermine the 
influence of the social workers among the 
children. The social workers had an uphill fight 


for professional legitimacy and professional re- 
spect. How much power they really had remained 
somewhat of a mystery, both to them and to the 
child care workers. They continued to complain 
that child care workers would not make use of 


their treatment prescriptions, and they fre- 
quented the cottages only when absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Under the old system and the transitional 
structure, the policy committee, professional staff 
committee, and cottage-based treatment teams 
were nonexistent. There were no comparable 
coordinating structures which tied all personnel 
together and created extra networks of communi- 
cations. Recommendations, communications, di- 
rectives, and specifications were primarily one- 
way—from the top downward. 


The New Structure 


Early in 1968, the new superintendent reor- 
ganized the entire program. The name of the 
institution was expanded from Ormsby Village 
to Ormsby Village Treatment Center. All social 
workers have been brought into the line structure, 
and each cottage of 18 children has its own social 
worker (cottage supervisor). The line of authority 


and supervision is from the superintendent, to 
the assistant superintendent—treatment, to the 
director of boys’ (girls’) residential services, to 
social workers, to child care workers. In this new 
chain, all social workers possess B.A. degrees, 
while top and middle management are all social 
workers with professional graduate school train- 
ing. The authority hierarchy and the skills hier- 
archy are synonymous. The professionally edu- 
cated staff control all the authoritative decisions 
concerning children and cottage life. This means 
that the professional values, the ethics, and the 
practices of the social workers predominate; au- 
thority stands behind professional orientation. 
The criteria for achievement is set by the new 
power element. 

Child care workers are now evaluated by and 
answer to the social worker on the cottage. The 
social workers are responsible for the perform- 
ance of the child care workers. In addition, the 
social workers are responsible for the treatment 
and care of all of the children on their caseload, 
all of whom have been placed in their cottage. 
With a change in the line of authority, a shift in 
responsibilities has occurred, along with a shift 
in the quality of the relationship between the 
social workers and the child care workers. They 
are locked in an interpersonal coalition wherein 
one cannot succeed without the other; and one 
cannot fail without the other one also failing. 
They have found a modus vivendi they never had 
to find before. Each person had one source of au- 
thoritative communications—his immediate line 
supervisor. 

In order to tie in staff so that they were in- 
tegral rather than peripheral, treatment teams 
have been organized. An infrastructure oriented 
to treatment and evaluation is contained within 
the new system. Each social worker now coordi- 
nates a treatment team for each cottage consisting 
of all those adults who teach, care for, counsel, or 
supervise the children on a day-to-day basis. Each 
child now has a treatment team (the cottage 
team) that monitors and evaluates his progress. 
The treatment teams include child care workers, 
chaplains, teachers, work supervisors, and recre- 
ation personnel. Each staff segment thus exer- 
cises some authority over the children through 
participation in treatment teams. The treatment 
team is where all the various programs are coordi- 
nated and articulated. The teams advise social 
workers and inform them how children are ad- 
justing in each area of the program. In turn, 
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the social worker interprets to team members 
ways for meeting the needs of the children for 
which his team is responsible. The treatment 
teams are coordinated by the assistant superin- 
tendent—treatment. Through weekly meetings 
and other informal contacts, the various staff 
elements become integral rather than peripheral. 
They become decisive rather than tangential. 
They become functionally interdependent for the 
treatment plans rather than appendages to the 
treatment plans. 

Under this system, the treatment ‘quarter- 
backs” are the cottage social workers. They are 
the instigators, the coordinators, and the facili- 
tators. They are responsible for the day-to-day 
progress of the children assigned to their re- 
spective cottages, and they also make treatment 
decisions in joint consultation with team mem- 
bers. Since most of the®hild’s life is spent on the 
cottage, the locus of opérations is there, and each 
social worker is intimately acquainted with and 
is a monitor of the cottage life program. In addi- 
tion to spending much of his time on the cottage, 
the social worker is also very much involved in 
all other phases of campus life including the 
school program, recreation, religious services, 
etc. 

Under the new structure a second set of infra- 
structures has been established. Besides the treat- 
ment teams, a policy committee and a profes- 
sional staff committee have been organized. The 
policy committee members include: (1) super- 
intendent, M.S.W.; (2) assistant superintendent 
—administration, B.A.; (3) assistant superin- 
tendent—treatment, M.S.W.; (4) director of boys’ 
residential services, M.S.W.; (5) director of 
girls’ residential services, M.S.W. This committee 
makes and issues policies pertaining to each seg- 
ment of the institution. The policy committee 
makes decisions only after consulting with de- 
partment heads and professional staff. The super- 
intendent has veto authority and final responsi- 
bility for any decisions made. 

The professional staff committee meets weekly 
for the purpose of coordination and training. In 
addition to policy committee members, this group 
includes all social workers, chaplains, recreation 
workers, the nurse and the volunteers coordi- 
nator. They make suggestions to the policy com- 
mittee, and they evaluate proposals from the 
policy committee before they are effected and pub- 
lished. As a group they make no policy for any 
segment other than for themselves. 
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Administrative and professional staff are in 
close coordination and intimate face-to-face com- 
munication; all, including the superintendent, are 
on a first name basis with one another. For 
the superintendent, this professional committee 
serves as a vehicle for spreading his values, phi- 
losophy, ethics, and treatment practices through 
the institution. Very little is left to guesswork, 
to speculation, to surmise, or to second-hand com- 
munications. The superintendent remains in 
direct face-to-face contact with rank and file pro- 
fessional staff, although in the chain of super- 
vision, he is several stages removed from them. 
This provides a legal way for superiors and sub- 
ordinates to ‘“‘short-circuit” the chain of communi- 
cation, namely middle-management, but the super- 
intendent does not allow this to interfere with the 
established supervisory chain. One of the strong 
points of the system is that it keeps everyone 
reasonably honest and accurate in their communi- 
cation. 


Program Changes 


Under the old structure, about half of the 
children were classified as dependents while the 
other half were adjudicated delinquents. Children 
were of all ages, but usually ranged from 11 to 
17 years. Sophisticated delinquents were not 
knowingly accepted and neither were severely 
disturbed children. There were eight cottages and 
two security units with as many as 20 children 
on each cottage. Before June 1965, the institution 
was totally racially segregated with black chil- 
dren and black staff having their own campus 
one mile from the main campus. Some children 
committed to the institution were mentally re- 
tarded. There was not a systematic screening 
procedure, and there was no diagnostic intake 
procedure. During the transition period in 1966, 
this changed with the designation of intake cot- 
tages (one for boys and one for girls). New 
residents were kept as long as 6 weeks on the in- 
take cottages and they were observed for size, 
aggressiveness, and personality traits. They were 
then assigned to cottages where it was hoped 
they would not “mess over” others or be scape- 
goated. During the transition period, new treat- 
ment methods were tried on the intake cottages. 
Some group therapy (not Guided Group Inter- 
action) was tried; some groups were started, 
others dropped, and others modified in various 
experimentations. Other than these changes, the 
program did not change significantly during the 
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transitional phase—only the structure changed. 

Under the new program, all residents are ad- 
judicated delinquents ranging in age from 13 to 
17. Generally they have IQ’s of 70 or above. They 
are children with all types of official records— 
mild to sophisticated delinquent boys and girls 
who have committed all types of offenses. Several 
have been in private institutions, and some have 
already been in state institutions. Perceptually 
and behaviorally* they include the very immature 
child who is impulsive and seems more helpless 
and blundering than criminalistic. Also included 
is the peer group oriented youth who is dedicated 
to delinquent values and is proud of his stance. 
There are the manipulators and of course some 
highly perceptive children who have keen insight 
but seem unable to put this to use. The with- 
drawn youngster may be seen as well as the ag- 
gressive, acting-out ward. 


Diagnosis and Therapy 


Under both the old and the transitional periods, 
diagnosis was usually given in the traditional 
mental health jargon of neurotic, sociopathic, 
character disorder, adjustment reaction to ado- 
lescence, etc. 

The diagnosis is now made at the County De- 
tention Center where the children are tested and 
diagnosed in a few days. They are classified ac- 
cording to the California Interpersonal Maturity 
Level Classification System (I-level system). 
They receive a designation according to percep- 
tual level and behavioral subtype. This diagnostic 
system also provides treatment goals and treat- 
ment agent characteristics. When a youth arrives 
at Ormsby Village Treatment Center, a staffing 
committee reevaluates the diagnosis and decides 
the cottage and therapy group to which the child 
is assigned. The cottage and therapy groups are 
homogeneous with staff members being matched 
to the type of children with whom they are best 
able to relate. The social workers and cottage 
parents are more carefully matched to the chil- 
dren than are other staff. The treatment program 
is differential and varied according to the needs 
of each child and the group to which he is as- 
signed. 

Under the old system, the treatment program 
was primarily individual counseling. It was on 


* Marguerite Q. Warren and The Community Treatment Staff, 
“Interpersonal Maturity Level Classification: Juvenile Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Low, Middle and High Maturity Delinquents,” Com- 


munity Treatment Project, California Youth Authority, 1966 Edition 
(mimeo). 

* Ibid. 

5 Scott, supra note 1. 
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an episodic basis and was not given to all chil- 
dren, nor was it differential. Such therapy was 
quite limited and not the programmatically domi- 
nant activity in the institution. While it was 
mostly crisis-type therapy, long-term counseling 
was offered on a selective basis. This treatment, 
however, did little to alleviate the contraculture 
that is pervasive in most institutions for delin- 
quents.® 

Treatment prescriptions now include Guided 
Group Interaction, individual counseling, and 
some family therapy. The social workers are pri- 
marily responsible for these programs, but chap- 
lains with clinical training may also be involved 
in family counseling. Because each member of 
every treatment team is oriented toward the par- 
ticular children under his supervision and care, 
the treatment prescribed is relevant and continu- 
ous. Each person contacting each child daily 
knows the treatment prescription and has been 
advised by the social worker as to how to relate 
to the child, thus affecting a milieu therapy proc- 
ess. A second function of the treatment team 
members is to continuously remind the child and 
his group when problems are being shown, thus 
causing the child and his peers to take some re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of the treat- 
ment prescription. In this way they learn to care 
about each other. A third function of the team 
members is to serve as arms of a communication 
network surrounding the child. They coordinate 
with each other daily, and they report to the social 
worker on the progress of the child and the group. 


Controls 


Prior to the advent of the new program, all 
children went either to school or to work during 
the day and to the canteen in the evenings and 
on weekends. There were no coordinated treat- 
ment objectives among the assignments; the 
school had its program, work supervisors had 
their concerns, and very little feedback came from 
recreation staff. There was no coordinated rela- 
tionship among the staff. Each could discipline or 
reprimand without reference to the others or the 
needs of the child. Demands were sometimes made 
on the child by some staff members which caused 
him to be in conflict with other staff members. 
For example, a work supervisor could send a 
child back to the cottage or even “fire” him with- 
out consulting the child care worker or the social 
worker. A work supervisor could keep a child 
from other treatment programs because work was 
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considered more important. A recreation worker 
could restrict a child to his cottage for several 
days, thus passing the problem child on to the 
child care worker. The various departments acted 
like a set of federated private enterprises, often 
working at cross purposes with one another. 

While in the old structure, most operations 
were oriented towards custody and control, in 
the new structure, all operations are oriented to- 
wards treatment. Children are treated first and 
controlled as a secondary matter. They are per- 
mitted under the new structure to show problems 
rather than conform to rules. Recreation, re- 
ligion, and education programs are designed to 
further the treatment goals, while at the same 
time meeting their own formal professional re- 
quirements. As the children move from one sector 
and program to the other, treatment is continu- 
ously operating. Each segment is programmatic- 
ally oriented to treatment, and the treatment 
teams encourage staff cooperation, coordination, 
and unity of effort. 


Recruitment and Training 


Under the old system and during the transition 
period, recruitment was often based on personal 
contacts, family ties, and other nonprofessional 
criteria. There was a quasi-feudalistic system 
operating with personnel largely rewarded and 
remunerated by special privileges, allowances, 
commodities, housing facilities, etc. Personal 
loyalty to superiors was as good as a contract 
and was often the basis of longevity and security. 
Recruitment and retention were carried out with- 
in this system of rewards and remunerations. 
Matching the needs of the children with the 
personalities of child care workers and social 
workers was not practiced, and a therapeutic 
milieu was not a stated program goal. 

There was no systematic staff training pro- 
gram. There was a continuing education program 
involving periodic seminars with psychiatrists 
and other professionals. At these times, however, 
consultants usually met with child care workers, 


and social workers were excluded; this caused 


some obvious conflicts. Specific training in treat- 
ment or therapy for specific types of children did 
not occur, and staff were left to their own de- 
vices in relating to the children. There was 
no specific institutional ideology, treatment ap- 
proach, classification system, nor unitary pro- 
gram under which everyone was encouraged to 
operate. 
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Recruitment under the new system entails 
identifying the vacant staff position and identify- 
ing the needs of the specific children a person in 
that position must meet. Staff are then recruited 
according to these therapeutic and professional 
requirements. The professional staff members are 
easy to recruit because of the attractiveness of the 
program. Retention has been easier, too, with the 
new treatment concepts. The net result is that 
there are usually several applicants for each pro- 
fessional position, thereby allowing selectivity 
and matching (staff to children) to be as exten- 
sive as desirable. The administration can demand 
high standards and can hire persons most able 
to meet the needs of the children despite the fact 
that salaries are lower than they should be. 

The recruitment of paraprofessional staff is 
more difficult. Only child care workers who are 
willing to live on campus can be hired, since they 
work 24-hour schedules. Matching personalities 
of child care workers to specific needs of children 
is much more difficult to do, so it takes more 
time to hire these. Social workers “hold” the cot- 
tages while the recruitment is taking place. 

Retention at all levels is aided by promoting 
from within the system as much as possible. Re- 
tention is sometimes aided by creating new, more 
prestigious job titles with one step pay increases 
when promotion cannot occur. This permits status 
differentiation and pay increases for those who 
stay and provide long and competent service to 
the institution. 

Training of staff occurs primarily through 
treatment teams by social workers, but at times 
they are trained by policy committee members. 
The professional staff is usually trained as a 
separate group, but occasionally they are trained 
in combined groups with paraprofessionals. 

Most staff members receive at least a 20-hour 
course on I-level, taught by the superintendent. 
This course is taught to approximately 20 staff 
members at a time from all segments of the in- 
stitution. Such mixed groups encourage the shar- 
ing of problems, perspectives, and frustrations. 
It develops a collective consciousness of the varied 
perspectives on the part of the various segments 
of the institution and helps develop an apprecia- 
tion for the problems of other staff at different 
levels. The functional consequence is that all 
segments of the institution come to share the 
superintendent’s ideology, values, practices, as- 
sumptions and even reservations about treatment 
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prescriptions. All come to operate with the same 
general frame of reference and approach. Con- 
flicting views and practices within the institution 
are minimized, because all have the same baseline 
information on delinquent subculture, antiso- 
ciality, character disorders, I-level classifications, 
Guided Group Interaction, therapy prescriptions, 
and treatment programs. In an effort to make 
the treatment more relevant to black children, 
a 15-hour course in black studies has recently 
been taught to child care workers, professional 
staff, and administrators. 

Sometimes outside experts are brought in, as 
in the case of black studies, but at other times, 
different members of the staff are responsible 
for conducting seminars. These weekly meetings 
are used not only for training but also for of- 
fering suggestions and working out solutions or 
approaches to treatment problems. In short, train- 
ing and consultation are continuous activities 
within the institution. New ideas are interjected 
into the system, and old ideas are ejected through 
the constant evaluation and training process. This 
keeps the system ideologically tight—yet renewed 
and innovative in an incremental way. The me- 
dium for treating children has become the vehicle 
for training staff; the medium is the message, 
so to speak. 

The combining of various educational levels, 
professional and nonprofessional staff and ad- 
ministrators, in training, helps to limit the 
gamemanship associated with specialized knowl- 
edge. It helps reduce the esoteric and unnecessary 
mystic surrounding treatment concepts and 
techniques. It permits more communications 
to flow and to be understood throughout the 
institution. Most important, it permits continu- 
ous coordinated therapy to be going on through- 
out the system at all times in all places on the 
part of all personnel caring for children. In other 
words milieu therapy becomes a reality rather 
than just a fancy term. 


Education 


One of the most progressive areas of the old 
program was the school. Even in the 1930’s the 
institution boasted an accredited educational pro- 
gram. Further progress was made in 1961 when 
the Jefferson County Board of Education agreed 
to finance, staff, and administer the school pro- 
gram for the institution. 
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One of the shortcomings of the old program 
was that there was no formalized institu- 
tional network for communication between social 
workers and teachers such as the treatment team. 
The fact that teachers are not on the institutional 
staff (they are employees of the county board 
of education) intensified the communication 
and coordination problem. The teachers, social 
workers, and child care workers had no sys- 
tematic weekly or monthly meetings to monitor 
and evaluate the children on a regular basis. The 
only time they met together was when a crisis 
occurred. Because communication was lacking, 
there was considerable conflict in views among 
these staff members. 

After the treatment team concept was de- 
veloped in 1968, this problem was alleviated. The 
school principal and each teacher has received at 
least 20 hours training in the institution’s classi- 
fication and treatment program, including prin- 
ciples of Guided Group Interaction, by the insti- 
tutional superintendent. The county school system 
honors this training by giving teachers inservice 
credit for pay purposes. This cooperative effort 
between the board of education and the institu- 
tional administration has helped bridge the gap 
that formerly existed between teachers and the 
institutional staff and has helped teachers relate 
better to children. Teachers act in concert and in 
coordination with the institutional staff, and 
social workers and child care workers assist 
teachers by making certain that study times are 
provided and supervised on the cottages. Actual 
coordination takes place in the weekly treatment 
team meetings, but daily telephone calls and be- 
havior observation reports are also common. 

While children were formerly assigned by 
grades, the school principal, even though under 
a different administration, cooperated with the 
new superintendent in 1968 by abolishing the 
traditional grade system. Children are now as- 
signed to classes based on grade level achieve- 
ment. A youth is trained from this starting point 
regardless of the grade to which he was assigned 
in his school in the community. There is a half- 
day summer school program, and a General Edu- 
cational Development program has recently been 
added where children attend evening classes dur- 
ing free time. School credits are received which 
are transferrable back to community schools. Re- 
cent statistics show that the average child in a 
4-month period advances 8 months in grade level 
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achievement, even though about half of the chil- 
dren are in school only 3 to 4 hours per day. 


Vocational Training 


The vocational program was either production- 
oriented or interest-building in the old structure. 
Children were either objects for achieving pro- 
duction goals, or they were objects to be amused, 
entertained, and controlled for a certain period 
of the day. Vocational assignments did not cor- 
relate with therapy prescriptions. One of the first 
changes under the new program was to phase 
out the institutional farming operation. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale of livestock and equipment 
were used to purchase new furniture for the cot- 
tages. 

The present vocational program amounts to 
assignments for children by therapy groups. Vo- 
cational training is never more than 3 hours per 
day. Those involved also receive 3 hours of aca- 
demic training. Entire therapy groups usually 
attend a particular course. The emphasis not only 
is on developing technical skills but on helping 
children to work together in a common activity. 
When interpersonal problems develop, this pro- 
vides “food” for group therapy sessions. At 
best this is prevocational training designed for 
short-term residential treatment. 

During one period, a group of boys received 
training in furniture refinishing and upholstery 
and developed an interest in an area which was 
completely new to them. They gained training, 
they helped the institution by repairing broken 
furniture, but most important, they as a group 
interacted together in a purposeful activity. While 
the group was operating in a helpful way, re- 
lationships were being reinforced through the 
vocational activity. 

Two groups of sophisticated, peer-group ori- 
ented boys are assigned to the auto mechanics pro- 
gram. This program meets the need of a masculine 
type activity in a setting in which they can act out 
their masculinity needs. The instructor is a re- 
tired U.S. Army master sergeant of significant 
stature. The social worker is an ex-professional 
football player. The child care worker can “hold 
her own” with the most sophisticated delinquent. 
These personnel choices are deliberate matches 
for these types of boys. The therapy is built into 
the work assignments and in the staff personnel 
assignments. There is a greater emphasis on con- 


6 Kirk H. Neely, “I-level and Religious Concepts’ (unpublished 
paper), June 1971. 
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trols with these boys than with other personality 
types. By grouping these residents together, they 
cannot dominate weaker children. The county 
school system gives academic credit for this 
training. 

For girls, food service training is the primary 
vocational program. They still work as a group 
even though the activities are not programmatic- 
ally oriented to their I-level designation. One-half 
of the 3-hour period is spent setting up for meals, 
cleaning tables, and washing dishes. The other 
half of the time is spent in food service training. 
The primary therapeutic value is that the girls 
are assigned by therapy groups. In addition to 
living with their groups, they work in their 
groups, and they can be observed and monitored 
by those who help them with their problems— 
their group peers. 


Religion 

The religious program was very episodic and 
highly peripheral except on Sundays when all 
children attended church. There was no regular- 
ized program during the week. The chaplains’ 
offices were away from the main activities of the 
campus in a very secluded area, which limited 
their day-to-day contacts with the children. 

Under the new structure, the religious program 
includes both the traditional Sunday service and 
occasional special Sunday evening musical or 
drama programs. Therapeutically, there is a stu- 
dent chaplain (a seminary student) on each cot- 
tage, supervised by the institutional Protestant 
chaplain. The latter is a highly trained profes- 
sional. Chaplains are involved with some parents 
as well as with the children. Sunday school classes 
are taught on the cottages each Sunday morning 
for Protestants who wish to attend, and volun- 
teers help teach catechism to Catholic children. 

One of the two full-time chaplains has worked 
out a typological paradigm for different cate- 
gories of children and their perceptions of God- 
figures.° He finds out how the children perceive 
God and counsels them on their level. He uses 
Biblical figures as examples of how the child 
might feel and relate to God. In this way the re; 
ligious program becomes more than indoctrina- 
tional, and it becomes functionally related to the 
degree of interpersonal maturity the child has 
achieved. The religious program is functionally 
integrated into the overall treatment program and 
is reinforcing. 
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Recreation 


Programmatically, recreation was primarily a 
tension-management and social control device. It 
was not designed to reinforce the positive specific 
needs of the children who had problems. Staff 
were not trained to deal therapeutically with 
children who showed problems in the recreation 
setting. Acting out behavior usually met with 
punishment from staff or banishment from the 
recreation areas. 

The recreation program is now much more than 
a tension-management and social control device. 
It is designed to afford children the opportunity 
to plan some of their activities such as parties, 
dances, and off-campus trips for bowling, baseball 
games, movies, plays and community center 
activities. On-campus sports events are provided 
wherein group activities are monitored. Children 
“try out” their treatment measures by mixing 
with those of different perceptual levels and be- 
havioral subtypes. The recreational activities, in- 
cluding off-campus trips, allow for the mixing of 
the sexes, and thus, social interaction can be ob- 
served by the staff. While these activities are 
supervised, enough freedom is given to allow 
children to show problems. These problems do not 
call for immediate reprimands; they call for 
group actions, and the groups are requested to 
deal with the problems being manifested. The 
effectiveness of the groups is observed by the 
recreation staff, who inform social workers daily 
as to the progress individuals and groups are 
making. 

In most institutions activities are so regimented 
and controlled that children have no chance to 
show problems. Therefore, staff have no index 
for measuring the child’s readiness for return to 
the community. 


Medical and Dental 


The medical and dental program has provided 
a real opportunity to show concern for the child. 
The slightest scratch is attended to in order to 
show concern and caring. This treatment is not 
just prophylactic but is psychologically therapeu- 
tic. It is oriented not only to curing illnesses 
which are physical but also toward improving the 
physical appearances of children. For example, 
resident dermatologists come once a week from 
the local university school of medicine to help 
children with skin problems. For those who want 
tattoos removed, this service is offered by these 


physicians. The culture now offers status to those 
who have tattoos removed, and no one adds tat- 
toos. The dental program, in addition to offering 
preventive and restorative dentistry, also em- 
phasizes cosmetic and aesthetic features. The 
medical staff includes a nurse, a part-time phy- 
sician, and part-time dentist. 


Volunteers 


Administrators under the transitional structure 
recognized the importance of volunteers, and a 
half-time coordinator was hired to develop this 
program. In the early days of the new program, 
a full-time coordinator was employed and the pro- 
gram was greatly expanded. Volunteers (individ- 
uals and groups) come from the community and 
give children a new relationship. The volunteer 
services coordinator trains volunteers and tries 
to match them to certain types of children. Some- 
times the kind of children in each cottage are 
described in detail, and volunteers decide the 
type to which they think they can best relate. 
Some volunteer groups give parties and sponsor 
other cottage activities. Others give musical pro- 
grams, magic shows, special lessons in drama, 
hairstyling, dental hygiene, etc. Some volunteers 
simply furnish gifts and money. 

In addition to coordinating the volunteer ac- 
tivities, the coordinator assumes other functions 
in the treatment program. She is the liaison per- 
son between the campus council (two youths from 
each cottage), which meets monthly, and the 
policy committee (top administration). She con- 
ducts a social interaction group for the very im- 
mature children on campus. Her drama back- 
ground enables her to assist with role playing 
activities, and she recently helped develop and 
teach a course in sex education. In the latter ef- 
fort, she worked closely with the nurse, the chap- 
lain, and the recreation director. 


Facilities and Staff Maintenance 


The new program brought many changes to 
the physical plant. During the first year from 
November 1967 to November 1968 the social 
workers not only experienced an advancement in 
status, responsibilities, and pay, but they were 
provided with an improved office facility. Prior 
to the new administration, their offices were lo- 
cated in a shabby facility furnished with drab, 
worn out furniture. The building was so divided 
that interpersonal contact was difficult. The con- 
ference room was an embarrassment to staff 
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and visitors alike. Early in the days of the new 
program, the institutional hospital, which had 
operated for many years was closed, and a small 
medical and dental clinic was established. Staff 
tenants living in the hospital building were asked 
to move off campus. The hospital building became 
the professional services building. Social workers, 
chaplains, the recreation director, and the volun- 
teers coordinator were assigned offices in this im- 
proved facility where an attractive conference 
room was provided. The entire professional staff, 
for the first time, had a collective facility, a col- 
lective prestige, and a common territory on which 
to meet formally and informally to coordinate 
their thoughts and actions. This alone was a tre- 
mendous aid to communication. 

The third major change came on the cottages. 
Renovations were started in all cottages by the 
institutional maintenance staff. Old broken down 
furniture was removed. Used furniture from an 
institution which was being phased out replaced 
the discarded pieces. Some floors were tiled, and 
inexpensive cubicles were constructed in several 
dormitories to give children more privacy. Dormi- 
tories were painted, and old hallway locker spaces 
were converted to TV rooms. Physical renovations 
were made on all cottages, and consequently 
morale was considerably heightened among chil- 
dren and child care workers. The security cottages 
were made more secure and more conducive to 
observation and control. This was necessary, be- 
cause the institution began serving a more sophis- 
ticated delinquent population. 

Following cottage renovations, the recreation 
center was painted and panelled, and the Catholic 
chapel was remodeled. The auto mechanics shop 
was moved from a basement area under the gym 
to one of the farm buildings, which was modified 
for this purpose. Equipment (including a new 
car) was donated or purchased, a classroom was 
provided, and instructional aids were furnished. 

Next, the laundry was renovated and computer- 
ized washers and dryers were installed, replacing 
all old wooden machines of 1930 vintage. Finally, 
the kitchen was painted, and some equipment was 
replaced. 

In 1970 and 1971 more changes were accomp- 
lished: The renovation of cottages was begun. A 
training center was constructed in an area where 
staff formerly lived. Observation rooms have been 
included so that therapy groups can be observed, 
enhancing training greatly. Another old building 
is being remodeled for a new chapel. All of this 
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renovation has been accomplished by indigenous 
maintenance staff. 


Staff Pay and Benefits 


When the farm operation was discontinued, 
personnel who could not be used in other phases 
of the program were given ample opportunity to 
find employment elsewhere. The number of em- 
ployees living on campus was reduced to only 
those who were required for 24-hour duty. With 
the old “feudal system” being broken down, store- 
room privileges, newspapers, and other small al- 
lowances were discontinued for staff. The changes 
were sweeping and they came rapidly—too rap- 
idly for some staff. 

In order to reduce the hardships of moving off 
campus and having to pay all of the cost of their 
own rent, food, clothing, and other necessities 
which had been provided in whole or in part by 
the institution, salaries were increased. A new 
retirement system which gave better benefits was 
provided, and a new hospitalization plan was in- 
troduced and paid for by the county. To help pay 
for this, a few staff positions were abolished. 
Child care workers were given 11 more days off 
each year under the new organization. These bene- 
fits helped to reduce anxiety for many of those 
affected by the earlier changes. 


Conclusion 


In order to convert a traditional institutional 
program into a treatment program, the following 
should occur: 


(1) The superintendent must be able to con- 
ceptualize and support a progressive treatment 
philosophy, while at the same time be willing to 
take the inherent risks when the philosophy is 
implemented. 

(2) The contraculture must be controlled by 
grouping children homogeneously and by forming 
a “communication network” of children and staff 
around those who contribute to the negative in- 
stitutional social system. A differential treatment 
program is mandatory. 

(3) Staff must be carefully selected and 
matched to the needs of the specific children they 
serve. Once employed, they may be retained by 
rewarding them for their efforts. While pay and 
fringe benefits are important, involvement in de- 
cision making and professional training do even 
more for morale. The team approach is recom- 
mended. 
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(4) Levels of authority should be established 
and clearly defined structurally so that accurate 
communication can flow vertically and horizon- 
tally. 

(5) The use of a policy committee is a definite 
improvement over unilateral decision making. 
This committee not only innovates, but it must 
be completely open to staff suggestions and re- 
quests. In addition, the policy committee contin- 
uously stays “on top” of the treatment culture to 
insure that standards are being met at all levels. 

The aforementioned changes were accomplished 
rapidly at Ormsby Village Treatment Center. The 
policy committee would agree on the changes, get 
the approval of the professional staff, and the 
intended changes were announced as far in ad- 
vance as possible. This cut down on the rumors 
that permeate every institution—especially one 
undergoing major change. The superintendent 
was and still is convinced that when an entire 
system is going to be overhauled, the changes 
should be rapid rather than extended over a long 
period of time. This method usually causes a 


“crash” in morale for awhile, and some staff panic 
and resign. However, if the changes are accom- 
panied by evidence that they will be beneficial to 
children, the more concerned staff will remain. 
If major changes are delayed over a long period, 
staff must continuously ask, “What’s coming 
next?” They worry so much about their own wel- 
fare that they never get to the real mission of 
treating children. While staff morale is important, 
it must be remembered that the institution exists 
for the benefit of children and not the staff. “Chil- 
dren Come First” must be the motto of any ad- 
ministrator desiring to change the emphasis of 
an institutional program from custody to treat- 
ment. 

Each change at Ormsby Village Treatment Cen- 
ter was designed to make the treatment program 
more possible and more successful. Most of the 
changes excited a sense of renewal, of improve- 
ment, of hope and of progress among wards and 
staff. These same basic results may be anticipated 
by other institutions who make the change from 
traditional to treatment programs. 


Homeward Bound 


An Alternative to the Institutionalization 
of Adjudicated Juvenile Offenders 


By HERB C. WILLMAN, JR., AND RON Y. F. CHUN* 


N 1847 the Lyman School for Boys was estab- 

lished in Westboro, Massachusetts.' Thus 

began, on that day, a new and enlightened 
era in the handling of juvenile offenders. No 
longer would a juvenile be incarcerated with 
adult felons, nor would cruel and unusual punish- 
ments be inflicted on the young. 


* Mr. Willman is executive assistant for the Massachu- 
setts Department of Youth Services and Mr. Chun is chief 
of staff services for the California Department of Correc- 
tions. This article, which was prepared while the authors 
were fellows at Harvard Law School’s Center for Criminal 
Justice (1972), has been edited from the original form in 
order to facilitate its publication. Data are based on in- 
formation obtained both from participant observation and 
the records and background characteristics of all first 
commitments who entered and were paroled from the 
Homeward Bound Program or the Lyman School for Boys 
during a 9-month period. 


The Training School—An Overview 


In subsequent years, more and more states, 
following Massachusetts’ leadership in the field, 
developed “reform” or “training” schools. Regi- 
mentation was foremost. To conform to rules and 
regulations was to be “rehabilitated.”’ Days lead- 
ing into weeks, then into months were spent 
walking in line, two abreast, with hands in trou- 
ser pockets,’ lining up for “headcounts’? and 
sleeping in large impersonal dormitories. 

As it was so aptly phrased in the Newman re- 
port: 


They are fed and housed and to some extent clothed. 


1 Task Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. The 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Justice, 1967. 

2 This is a common practice in “control” institutions to prevent one 
boy from touching another. 

* Generally, religiously adhered to, three or four times daily. 


: 


They receive a minimum of medical and dental atten- 
tion. They go to classes, where some who cannot read 
are taught to read. They learn a few skills—though 
the farm work, which is probably the best taught and 
most interesting, is of little use upon release. They 
have no privacy and virtually no personal possessions. 
They spend months or years in a situation of almost 
total conformity and irresponsibility, with no chance to 
develop independence of thought or self-reliance .. . 
they do not learn how to handle money—to earn it or 
even to spend it. They are isolated from their families 
by a system which permits two parental visits per 
month. They are isolated from outside friends . . . they 
never meet or associate with girls. They go out with 
no resources into a world that is totally strange. It is 
no wonder that so many graduate to become inmates of 
our correctional institutions.4 


Or as depicted by Shaw 40 years earlier: 


Haircuts were (and are) short, blue dungarees and 
shirt are the uniform of the day .. . they have already 
achieved fame in the world of crime, and proceed to im- 
press that fact upon the other boys. They loiter about 
the place, congregate in small groups, talking about 
their achievements and ambitions in their common vo- 
cation, crime.5 
Shaw’s description of delinquent boys attempt- 

ing to impress their peers with talk about “their 
achievements and ambitions in their common vo- 
cation, crime,” was written in 1930, and has 
changed little to this day, although, admittedly, 
there is now much more talk of “doing dope,” or 
“clouting cars.” 

From that day in 1847 to the present, literally 
thousands of children have “done their time” as 
described by Newman and Shaw. In spite of the 
fact that training school administrations have 
hired increased numbers of educators, social 
workers, counselors, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists, most have proven well-meaning but their 
impact equivocal. 

We have attempted in our training schools 
“compensatory education,’® “individual ther- 
apy,”’’ “group counseling,’* and “group ther- 
apy,”’® among others. Many of these innovations 
show some promise in given situations, however, 
most have shown little or no lasting differences 
between control and experimental groups ex- 
amined. Change criteria have been elusive. 

As a result, we are still turning out of our 
training schools more youngsters going on to 

4 Mary B. Newman, The Newman Committee Investigation Into 
Conditions in Training Schools in Massachusetts, 1971, State House 
Libr 

' Clifford R. Shaw, The Jack-Roller: A Delinquent Boy’s Own Story, 
chapter 5, p. 57, 1930. : 

‘ Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act: An Evaluation 
of Compensatory Educational Programs for Institutionalized Children, 
1971, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

7 Stuart Adams, “The Pico Project,” The Sociology of Punishment 
and Correction, New York, 1962, pp. 213-224, Norman Johnson, et al. 

% Norman Fenton, An Introduction to Group Counseling in State 
Correctional Service, New York: American Correctional Association, 
1958. 

® California Department of Corrections, Second Annual Report. 

10 Task Force Report: Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime Under- 


standing and Preventing Delinquency, p. 43, 1967 (not a verbatim 
quotation). 
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further criminal activities and future incarcera- 
tion in adult prisons, than youngsters who reenter 
the mainstream of society. 

With this record of repeated failure in mind, 
let us reexamine what we assume to be true about 
the training school youngster. 

Disproportionately, he is a child of the slums, he is 

15 or 16 years old, perhaps one of numerous children, 
possibly from a broken home; from adults and older 
children in charge of him, he has had leniency, stern- 
ness, affection, perhaps indifference in erratic and un- 
predictable succession. He may well have dropped out 
of school, he may well be unemployed and have little to 
offer an employer. His crimes are much more frequently 
thefts than crimes of violence.!° 

He is also resentful, impatient, and insecure 
because of repeated failure; he is searching des- 
perately for masculine identity, and craves ex- 
citement, adventure, recognition, and acceptance. 


The Outward Bound Schools 


In England, during World War II, there was 
considerable concern about the large numbers of 
British seamen who would literally give up their 
lives with little struggle when forced to abandon 
ship in the cold waters of the North Atlantic— 
while many older, more experienced sailors, al- 
though in poorer physical shape, would survive 
this same ordeal. 

As a result of this concern, Dr. Kurt Hahn was 
commissioned to establish the first Outward 
Bound School in Aberdovey, Wales. Hahn was 
interested in developing more than muscle in 
young merchant seamen, for, in addition to phys- 
ical conditioning, he stressed the importance of 
group pride, personal contribution, and trust in 
yourself and others. This school, as in other Out- 
ward Bound Schools to follow, recognized the 
value of structuring stressful situations to unify 
groups toward a common goal, as well as the 
value of repeated and hard-won successes in 
establishing confidence and a more positive self- 
image. 

Hahn’s efforts met with such success that some 
34 Outward Bound Schools have since been estab- 
lished throughout the world. 


Outward Bound and Juvenile Delinquency 


The Colorado Outward Bound School which 
opened in 1962 is located on the snow-crested 
western slopes of the Rocky Mountains at an alti- 
tude of 8,800 feet. The program, which involves 
mountain walking, backpacking, high altitude 
camping, solo survival, rappelling and rock climb- 
ing, accepted its first adjudicated delinquents, five 
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in all, from the Massachusetts Department of 
Youth Services in 1964. 

The following year, 25 more adjudicated young- 
sters from Massachusetts completed the Outward 
Bound Program in Colorado, and in newly opened 
Outward Bound Schools in Minnesota and Maine. 
This early success led to the funding of a study to 
determine whether a program of severe physical 
challenge can be effective in reducing further de- 
linquency among adolescent boys as shown by a 
comparison of recidivism rates, control vs. experi- 
mental.!! 


The Homeward Bound Program 


In September 1960 the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Youth Services established the Stephen 
L. French Youth Forestry Camp, located in 
Nickerson State Park in East Brewster, Massa- 
chusetts. 

This camp was designed to run on a work- 
therapy model for adjudicated delinquent boys, 
16 years of age or older, who would provide, dur- 
ing a 6- to 9-month stay, labor for the Department 
of Natural Resources in building and cleaning 
campsites, clearing trails, and other park projects. 

The 18-20 boys in the camp were housed in a 
converted hunting lodge located in the 1,777 acre 
State Park. 

As the years passed, and the Department’s suc- 
cess with delinquents attending Outward Bound 
schools grew, pressures both from within the 
Forestry Camp and from the Department’s ad- 
ministration called for a radical change from the 
camp’s work-therapy model to an adventure train- 
ing, self-discipline model. 

Following a reorganization of the Department 
of Youth Services and a change in the administra- 
tion of the Forestry Camp, sufficient money and 
trained personnel'? were available to enable the 
Homeward Bound Program to evolve from a 
series of pilot programs'® to a full-time Home- 
ward Bound School, in October 1970. 

11 F.J. Kelly and D.J. Baer, Outward Bound Schools as an Alter- 
native to Institutionalization for Adolescent Delinquent Boys, Boston, 
Massachusetts: Fandel Press, 1968. Funded by the Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Childrens Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Grant No. 66013; the Massachusetts Department of Youth 
Services; and the Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund, Boston. 

12 Money was made available from Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, private donations of $8,000 and the realloca- 
tion of existing state appropriations. Twelve of the Department’s 
personnel volunteered to attend Outward Bound schools in Minnesota 
and Maine for training. 

13 A pilot program, called Overlanders, based on the Outward Bound 
model, was run in a separate cottage on the grounds of the Lyman 
School for Boys during portions of a 2-year period. At the same time, 
a similar pilot program was being run at the Forestry Camp. In 
October 1970, both programs merged into the Homeward Bound Pro- 
ey ee its first full year of operation, Homeward Bound has of- 


fered this 6-week program to 300 court-acquainted boys or boys adju- 
dicated as delinquent. 
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Using the best elements of the Outward Bound 
model developed by Kurt Hahn in Aberdovey, 
Wales, and taking full advantage of the experi- 
ences gleaned from association with the Colorado, 
Minnesota and Maine Outward Bound Schools, 
the Massachusetts Department of Youth Services 
initiated a series of pilot programs which evolved 
into a two-phase program of 6 weeks’ duration 
called Homeward Bound.!4 

Boys are selected for participation in Home- 
ward Bound based on the day they are received 
from the court. On alternate days during the first 
2 weeks of the program boys whose offenses in 
the community—whether they be stubborn child, 
use of a motor vehicle, or murder—are ‘com- 
mitted or referred” to the Homeward Bound Pro- 
gram on a “space available” basis where they are 
immediately welcomed by the assistant superin- 
tendent and a counselor, at the lodge where they 
were to live during Phase I. 

Prior to coming to Homeward Bound, it is 
carefully explained to each boy that the program: 
(1) Is very rugged; (2) has limited openings; 
(3) is voluntary; (4) once begun, must be com- 
pleted; (5) once completed allows the graduate 
to be paroled directly home. During the study no 
boys declined to participate in Homeward Bound. 

The assistant superintendent and the counselor 

explain a few basic rules to each new enrolee. 
There are no locks, no fences, and no secure 
rooms. Visiting is permitted, mail is not censored, 
personal clothing may be worn, phone calls may 
be made and received—all permitted during Phase 
I but not in Phase II where much of the program 
takes place on the Appalachian Trail or at sea. 
_ Following this initial orientation, the incoming 
boys are introduced to several boys working at 
the camp as assistant brigade leaders, who in 
turn orient the boys in their fashion (probably 
more effectively) about the rigors of the program 
and those few rules enforced by staff. 

The physical site for the “Homeplace” for 
Phase II of Homeward Bound is located a quarter 
of a mile away from the Lodge, on the shores of 
crystal clear Cliff Pond. It is here that each 
brigade lives in its own A-frame while in camp, 
and it is the home from which at 6:00 a.m., staff 
and boys begin each day with a 2-mile run and 
dip—regardless of the weather or season. 

After the first few days of Phase I, 32 boys are 
assembled—divided into brigades of eight each— 
and begin the early or intermediate phase of 
Homeward Bound. 
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Days are devoted to community service pro- 
jects, short hikes along the National Seashore, 
some running, mimimal calisthenics, and a few 
choice obstacle courses.'* There are also hours 
spent with a counselor helping to develop a real- 
istic plan for release, as each boy is thoroughly 
involved in working up his own postrelease plan 
and has time to reflect a bit on who he is and how 
he got there. 

Evenings are not for play; there are classes 
from Homeward Bound-instructors in ecology, 
orienteering, survival, search and rescue, over- 
night expeditions, ropes and knots, and seaman- 
ship. 

For those who do not pay attention during 
class—and this is the majority—the first over- 
night expedition is an eye-opener. Packs are not 
packed properly, some gear is left behind, not 
enough of the right kind of food is brought along, 
and most end up the first overnight cold, wet, 
and miserable. Thereafter, however, evening 
classes become more lively and more questions are 
asked. As the 2-week period in Phase I comes to a 
close, most boys move ahead with a mixture of 
fear and apprehension toward Phase II. 

On the first day of Phase II, following the run 
and dip, all brigades assemble for an orientation 
concerning the nature of the particular program 
they will undertake. Each program varies with 
the time of the year, weather conditions, and the 
availability of specialized safety equipment. 
Equipment is then issued and each brigade is 
allowed a brief period to settle into its A-frame. 

From 1700 hours until long after dark, the 
program director conducts what is known of as a 
“quiet walk.” This is neither quiet, nor a walk; 
it is instead, a cross-country trot over forest 
trails, through swamps, across rivers, and nearly 
impenetrable woodlands. Some 5 or 6 hours after 
it began in daylight, it ends in darkness, with all 
participants fully exhausted, thoroughly wet and 
mud-covered, and well aware of what it means 
to give more than you thought you had. 

Following the quiet walk, each boy is then 
asked to step forward to sign a pledge, reiterating 
his desire to continue on and complete the Home- 
ward Bound Program. This is a soul-searching 
time for each youth, as his commitment is re- 
quested at a time when he feels defeated, frus- 
trated, and incapable of meeting Homeward 
Bounds’s standards. Seldom does a boy refuse to 


15 There is a certain amount of weeding out; 1 to 2 percent of the 
boys refuse to participate despite all efforts by staff and peers. 
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sign. This may be due in part to peer pressure 
and marks the first of many personal successes 
he will experience in the month to follow. 

One day then rapidly falls upon another, as 
each brigade learns the intricacies of survival, 
circuit training, land and/or sea expeditions, navi- 
gation, first aid and firefighting, silviculture, 
logistics, ecology, search and rescue, ropes and 
knots, rock climbing and rappelling. 

In the beginning, there is an overnight train- 
ing expedition, bringing together much of what 
is being learned. Later, a 3-day expedition tests 
the brigade even further, although it barely pre- 
pares them for the 10-day mobile course across 
the Appalachian Trail, often in four or more feet 
of snow. 

A brigade can only move as fast and accomplish 
as much as its slowest, most inept member. This 
leads to increased group interaction and an 
eventual sharing and reaching out to one another. 
The 100-foot rappell, while one of the safest of 
exercises, can bring fear to the hearts of many 
brigade members, and it is here that one’s peers, 
together with the skill of the brigade instructor 
and assistant brigade instructor, can make the 
seemingly impossible come true. 

After a series of repeated successes on the high 
rappell, in rock-climbing, on expeditions and 
circuit training, comes the solo—a 3-day experi- 
ence of survival suddenly with no peer pressure 
and no peers, no instructors to push, no one. It 
is here that each boy must put together all he 
has learned. With a few matches, a plastic sheet, 
a cooking pail and water, he must fend for him- 
self for 3 days and 3 nights, far from the safety 
of any town or the comforts of home. 

Following solo, the remainder of the long ex- 
pedition seems to be anticlimactic for each boy 
now knows that he has what it takes. The return to 
the ‘‘homeplace” and the final competition be- 
tween brigades passes all too quickly, as does the 
7-mile run for individual honors. 

The final evening is a blending of happy and 
sad. Even though there are smiles and congratula- 
tions when each boy receives his certificate and 
emblem; and even though the blisters have hard- 
ened and the muscles no longer hurt, each remem- 
bers all the good times—sitting around the fire 
in the evening, the first good hot meal after ex- 
peditions, and the newly won pride of knowing 
he did something no one could do for him. 

Attempting to capsulize or summarize Home- 
ward Bound is not an easy task. It is certainly a 
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program of severe physical challenge, extreme 
excitement and perceived danger, followed by 
periods of relative calm, where participants can 
absorb and reflect on their accomplishments. 

As shown by Kelly and Baer,’® it is of little 
value to attempt to point out to an adjudicated de- 
linquent that he is far more capable than he feels 
himself to be. What is necessary, however, is to 
devise a set of circumstances whereby the delin- 
quent boy can clearly demonstrate this compe- 
tence to himself. Only then will opportunities for 
concrete, impressive accomplishment promote 
personal growth. 

The need to pace oneself, and the requirements 
of persistence in the morning run and dip, the 
circuit training, and the 90- to 100-mile overland 
expeditions challenge the delinquent’s impulsivity 
and endurance. 

The necessity of safety rules and climbing regu- 
lations in rappelling, sea expeditions, and search 
and rescue operations, causes him to question his 
previous concept that laws and regulations are 
to be ignored or treated lightly. 

The placing of larger measures of responsi- 
bility on him as he holds the safety line of a peer 
who is rappelling, or assumes leadership of his 
brigade in stressful situations, forces him to re- 
evaluate his worth in relationship to his peers. 

His dependence on his brigade leader and peers 
for success, safety and well-being cause him not 
only to reexamine his attitude towards authority, 
but also to understand and accept the strength 
and weaknesses of himself and others. 

Lastly, the sobering experience of the solo, 
causes him to think deeply and long about his 
accomplishments, and consider what brought him 
to Homeward Bound, and where and how he is 
going from here. 


Research Results 


The Homeward Bound Program as a model, 
utilizing the lure of adventure and challenge as 
in Outward Bound, gives strong evidence that a 
positive rather than a negative orientation can 
create better correctional results with concom- 
itant public safety. 

On a 7- to 14-month followup our study demon- 
strated that 20.8 percent of the Homeward Bound 
Group recidivated as opposed to 42.7 percent of 
the control group. This finding remarkably sup- 
ports the earlier study of Kelly and Baer whose 


16 F.J. Kelly and D.J. Baer, “Physical Challenge as a Treatment 
for Delinquency,’ Crime and Delinquency, October 1971, pp. 437-445. 
17 Kelly and Baer, “Physical Challenge,” op. cit., p. 437. 


research showed that 20 percent of the experi- 
mental group and 42 percent of the comparison 
group recidivate.'? 

Selection of boys for Homeward Bound versus 
Lyman School for Boys was based solely on a 
“space available basis” with 32 boys going di- 
rectly from the court to Homeward Bound during 
the first 2 weeks of each 6-week cycle and all other 
commitments going to Lyman School during the 
last 4 weeks. 

While chi square tests of the background char- 
acteristics of the Homeward Bound participants 
(178 boys) and the Lyman School participants 
(75 boys) showed no significant differences be- 
tween either group, several interesting factors 
were observed: 

(1) Homeward Bound participants are able to 
stay out of trouble longer than participants in 
regular institutional programs. Only 38 percent 
of those who recidivated following the Homeward 
Bound program did so within the first 6 months 
as compared to 72 percent of the institutional or 
control group. 

(2) There was an increased chance of success 
in Homeward Bound as the chronological age of 
the participants increased. 

(3) The marital status of the parents affected 
success or failure in the Homeward Bound Pro- 
gram. Participants whose parents were “sepa- 
rated” showed poorer results (22.6 percent fail- 
ure) than in any other marital status category. 

(4) There was a significant difference in ‘‘Last 
school grade attended’ and success-failure in 
the Homeward Bound Program. The higher the 
school grade attained, the better the chance for 
success. 

(5) Strong tendency noted that persons who 
committed “assault against persons” and “lar- 
ceny” are more apt to experience success in the 
Homeward Bound Program. Contrariwise, per- 
sons in “stubborn child” category have a marked 
tendency toward failure within the program. 


Conclusion and Future Implications 


In their report on the Outward Bound study, 
mentioned earlier in this article, Kelly and Baer 
state: 


Persistence is a virtue, and giving-up is hard to 
tolerate. Students feel that what they have to do at 
Outward Bound is what should be done. It becomes very 
difficult for a boy to “walk away” from a challenge. 
Students are often kept in the challenging situation 
for a period of time to encourage their meeting it. 
There are few “acceptable” reasons for not doing parts 
of the program, or for leaving the course. Serious 
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physical injury like a broken leg, is one such acceptable 
reason. Injuries which allow for “malingering,” like 
sprains, are rarely acceptable. Psychological problems, 
like fear of the mountains, are not easily understood, 
sometimes ridiculed. 

Challenges, particularly when they are felt as dan- 
gerous, when one’s life is “at stake” take on an irre- 
sistible quality. The excitement of the challenge, the 
sense of adventure, is contagious. Exciting events 
intensively involve the students in Outward Bound. 
More dangerous tasks generate more excitement. As 
on the climb up the rock face, much of the excitement 
stems from a conflict about whether one should make 
a certain move or should not. Many students feel they 
have come to Outward Bound specifically to meet chal- 
lenges. Challenges are often seen as the highlights of 
the Outward Bound experience. 

The opportunity to really test one’s limits is very 
important. Challenges, particularly those felt as dan- 
gerous are often approached as opportunities for de- 
fining oneself. For many students, the question “Who 
am I?” is very pressing. As suggested by many writers, 
adolescents’ sense of identity is in formation. For many, 
the challenges of Outward Bound provide an oppor- 
tunity to gain some clarity about “who they are.” They 
look upon Outward Bound as an “initiation rite,” a 
not particularly pleasant but “real” way of finding 


_ out who they are, what their limits are. Many students 


approach Outward Bound as if it were the initiation 
rite which will effect their transition from boyhood 
to manhood. 

The development of competence and confidence in 
meeting the Outward Bound tasks becomes important. 
Competence (mastery) generates a sense of personal 
worth and a feeling of accomplishment. Students de- 
velop pride in their competence, an almost professional 
feeling about their sailing, climbing or canoeing abil- 
ities. There is also a strong desire to be able to deal 
with danger confidently. It becomes important to be 
able to face one’s fear about a dangerous situation, 
and still complete the task. Students are not comfort- 
able with the feeling that “I’d never do that again, it 
was too scarey.” 

There is a strong desire among students to be seen 
as “men” not “boys.” They do not want to be considered 
soft or cowardly. Hard work becomes intrinsically re- 
warding and a source of pride when one wants to avoid 
appearing soft. After a hard day of hiking or paddling, 
students feel a meaningful sense of accomplishment. 
Many of the tales told by students deal with the weight 
of the pack they carried, or the number of hours they 
rowed. Students who take short cuts, or have a lazy 
attitude, rarely occupy positions of influence or respect. 
Outward Bound is “hard work,” not “fun.” Rarely 
does a student enjoy Outward Bound. Rather, it is 
something he should go through. To be considered 
“chicken” and not to be able to disprove this claim is 
a supreme insult at Outward Bound. 

Peer, staff, and family expectations exert great 
pressure toward conforming to the Outward Bound 
culture. As on the climb up the rock face, when every- 
one is doing it, the individual student finds it hard not 
to join in. This is particularly so when he realized that 
the camaraderie which develops is based on a sharing 
of common experiences. Anyone who did not climb the 
rock face that day was “left out” in a very important 
sense. The watch patrol or brigade as a unit also exerts 
strong pressure on completing tasks and the course. 
Intergroup competition is based on individuals’ per- 
formances on tasks, particularly on their completing 
tasks. 

Staff members are persons who have completed tasks 
similar to or more demanding than the Outward Bound 
program. Their almost unquestioned expectation is that 
their students will also complete the Outward Bound 
course. In fact, part of their reputation as instructors 


18 Kelly and Baer, op. cit., pp. 116-119. 
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depends on how all their group completes a task or 
finishes the course. 


Parents add a final pressure toward completing the 
course. It seems that there is an increase in the number 
of boys who are “sent to Outward Bound in order to 
become a man.” There is also the more usual expecta- 
tion that when one goes to a school, one finishes the 
course and gets his diploma, or in this case, certificate.18 
People-changing organizations vary in mode, 

direction and extent of change. Too often the 
change is symbolic—the affixing of a new title or 
label on an old program. Happily we do not con- 
sider the Homeward Bound program to be a sym- 
bolic change in dealing with offenders, but rather 
a substantively new program. The thrust is to 
accept the offender, emphasize his worthfulness, 
build up his self-esteem and confidence and 
through personal achievement grant him an iden- 
tity that hopefully will not be prone to extinction 
or rapid diminution once he leaves the program. 
Through activity-with-purpose, the debilitating 
effects of a correctional institution are held mini- 
mal. 

We agree with Kelly and Baer that many fea- 
tures of the Outward Bound or Homeward Bound 
Program could, though with much difficulty, be 
incorporated into a regular training school struc- 
ture and that this could supplement, if not pro- 
vide an alternative to, institutionalization. 

We feel, however, that for those states who 
undertake such a program, they will be faced 
rather quickly with the decision of closing one or 
more large and generally ineffective training 
schools. For it is obvious that Massachusetts, 
which has already closed three large training 
schools for boys, was aided immeasurably by 
sending 300 14- to 17-year-old adjudicated delin- 
quents through a 6-week program (Homeward 
Bound) rather than through a traditional 6- to 
9-month training school experience. 
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Legislation 


By DIANE P. COLE, Deputy General Counsel, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


PAROLE REORGANIZATION 


A number of bills have been introduced in both Houses 
of the Congress which would reorganize the parole system. 
The Subcommittee on Courts, Civil Liberties, and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice of the House Judiciary Committee 
has recently held hearings on H.R. 1598, to establish an 
independent and regionalized Federal Board of Parole, to 
provide for fair and equitable parole procedures, and for 
other purposes. This is the same bill as was reported out 
of Subcommittee during the last session of the Congress. 
Under the provisions of the bill, the Board of Parole 
would be reconstituted as an independent agency, made 
up of a National Board of seven members and five Re- 
gional Boards of three members each. All the members 
are to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The President will ap- 
point the chairman of the National Board who will in 
turn designate the chairmen of the Regional Boards. No 
member will serve for more than 12 years. 

The National Board will establish general policies and 
rules and conduct appellate review of the decisions of the 
Regional Board actions, as well as perform the usual 
functions of an agency. 

The Regional Boards will conduct parole hearings, and 
perform such other duties as are prescribed. 

A prisoner subject to a regular sentence will be eligible 
for consideration for release on parole after having served 
one-third of the sentence, as is now the case. However, 
prisoners sentenced to 30 years or more would be eligible 
for parole after serving 10 years. Present law provides 
that a prisoner sentenced to 45 years or more is eligible 
after serving 15 years. Prisoners for whom a minimum 
sentence is prescribed would be eligible for parole after 
serving the minimum, as is the case under present law. 
Prisoners for whom no minimum sentence is prescribed 
and who are sentenced in the manner now provided by 
section 4208(a) (2) would be eligible for parole considera- 
tion no later than 150 days after imprisonment. Present 
law provides that the prisoner is eligible immediately, 
but does not set any limits on the Board as to when it 
must actually consider the individual eligible for parole 
consideration. Prisoners reimprisoned after revocation of 
parole would also be eligible for parole consideration no 
longer than 150 days after reimprisonment. 

Section 4205 of the bill sets forth the standards for 
the release of prisoners on parole. The Regional Board 
shall release a prisoner when he becomes eligible, provided 
he has substantially observed the rules of the institution; 
there is a reasonable probability that he will live and 
remain at liberty without violating any criminal law, 
and that his release would be compatible with the welfare 
of society. The Board in its discretion may petition the 
court for a reduction in a minimum sentence in order 


to make a prisoner eligible for parole consideration, under 
certain circumstances. Special provisions apply to pris- 
oners not paroled prior to having served two-thirds of 
the sentence, or after 20 years in the case of a sentence 
of 30 years or longer. 

The factors to be considered in determining whether 
a prisoner shall be released on parole include the reports 
and recommendations of the prison staff, the presentence 
investigation report, and the recommendation of the sen- 
tencing judge, as well as other factors. 

The parole determination hearing is provided for by 
the bill, and the procedures are set out in some detail. The 
prisoner is entitled to the assistance of counsel at this 
hearing, and such counsel may be compensated pursuant 
to the Criminal Justice Act. 

The conditions of parole are to be set by the Regional 
Board, but in setting them, except for the condition that 
the parolee not violate the criminal laws, the Board must 
consider that there should be a reasonable relationship 
between the conditions imposed and the prisoner’s previous 
conduct and his present capabilities, and that the condi- 
tions should be sufficiently specific to serve as a guide to 
supervision and conduct. The parolee may, while on parole, 
earn good time in specified amounts which will reduce 
the period during which the Board of Parole will have 
jurisdiction over him. 

The Board has authority to modify or revoke parole at 
any time prior to termination of jurisdiction over the 
parolee. The procedures for the Board are set forth in 
section 4215 of the bill. When the Regional Board has 
probable cause to believe that a parole violation has oc- 
curred, it may order the parolee to appear before it, or re- 
take him by warrant, which can be executed by any 
Federal officer authorized to serve criminal process. The 
parolee can be returned to the custody of the Regional 
Board or to the custody of the Attorney General if the 
Board so directs. 

If the Regional Board determines after a preliminary 
hearing that there is substantial reason to believe that 
the parolee will not appear for the revocation hearing 
when so ordered, or that he constitutes a danger to him- 
self or others, the Board may order incarceration. If the 
parolee contests the allegation of violation, a hearing 
must be held not later than 30 days after the issuance 
of the appearance order or the date of retaking, which- 
ever is later. The hearing must include notice, representa- 
tion by counsel, with compensation available under the 
Criminal Justice Act, opportunity for the parolee to ap- 
pear, compulsory process, cross-examination, and con- 
frontation, as well as maintenance of a full and complete 
record. 

If the parolee has been convicted of a criminal offense, 
or does not contest the allegation of violation, no hearing 
is held unless the parolee requests a hearing to determine 
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the modification or revocation order to be entered. This 
hearing is to be less formal but the parolee shall be al- 
lowed to appear and testify in his own behalf. In either 
instance, the Regional Board must inform the parolee in 
writing within 14 days of its findings and disposition. 
Appeals from adverse actions are permitted to the Na- 
tional Board. Although the prisoner or parolee is en- 
titled to representation, and counsel may be appointed 
pursuant to the Criminal Justice Act, the appeal is decided 
on the basis of the appeal papers. 

Title II of the bill amends the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 with respect to grants for 
correctional institutions and facilities to the development 
of community-oriented programs which require that state 
plans provide satisfactory emphasis on supervision and 
equitable and expeditious disposition of parole hearings. 

In the Senate, the Subcommittee on Penitentiaries of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, has held hearings on 
S. 1463, to establish a Parole Commission, introduced by 
Senators Burdick, Cook, Gravel, Hollings, Hughes, 
Humphrey, Muskie, Percy, and Randolph. The Parole 
Commission established by the bill would be an inde- 
pendent agency of the Department of Justice, with the 
members appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Federal parole 
system would be administratively divided into not less 
than five geographic regions. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the parole determina- 
tion interview would be held before a commissioner or a 
parole examiner, with the prisoner allowed to select an 
advocate to aid him in such interview. The advocate may 
be a member of the institutional staff or any other person 
who qualifies under rules promulgated by the Commission. 

An individual alleged to have violated the terms of 
his parole may be retaken upon a warrant. A preliminary 
hearing must then be held as soon as possible at a place 
reasonably near the location where the alleged violation 
occurred, by a hearing officer designated by the Com- 
mission to determine if there is probable cause to believe 
that he has violated a condition of parole. However, if 
the violation is conviction of a new criminal offense or 
the parolee does not contest the violation, he receives 


A GREAT DEAL of attention is given in correctional liter- 
ature to concepts and procedures of “Classification 
and Treatment.” This attention is diverted from concerns 
about the proportionality between crime and punishment 
to other bases for designating “kinds” of offenders and 
identifying their “needs”; provides a different framework 
for regulating the conditions and duration of liberty in- 
fringement; and broadens the rationale for a correctional 
caste system. Szasz (Ideology and Insanity) attacks 
“|. . this transformation of the ethical into the technical 
—of crime into illness, law into medicine, penology into 
psychiatry, and punishment into therapy ... ,” while 
Menninger (The Crime of Punishment) defends it: “The 
word justice irritates scientists. No surgeon expects to 
be asked if an operation for cancer is just or not... .” 
The issues are fundamental, and concern the right to 
treat as much as they concern the right to treatment. 

We shall focus here on two recently completed research 
investigations—a study to develop offender classifications, 
and an evaluation of a special treatment technique. These 
studies were selected for two reasons: First, they present 
claims for positive findings; second, they supply suffici- 
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only an institutional revocation hearing within 90 days. 
Otherwise, the parolee shall be given the opportunity for 
a revocation hearing at a place reasonably near the loca- 
tion of the alleged violation, within 60 days of the finding 
of probable cause. The procedure for such hearings in- 
cludes notice of the alleged violations, opportunity for 
the parolee to appear and testify and present witnesses 
and documentary evidence on his own behalf, opportunity 
to be represented by counsel, retained or provided pur- 
suant to the Criminal Justice Act; opportunity to be ap- 
prised of the evidence and if he so requests, to confront 
and cross-examine adverse witnesses, unless the hearing 
officer determines that there is a substantial risk of harm 
to any person who would so testify. 

An Advisory Corrections Council would be established 
by the bill, composed of two United States judges desig- 
nated by the Chief Justice, the Chairman of the Parole 
Commission, the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, the 
Chief of Probation of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, the Administrator of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Commissioner of the 
Civil Service Commission, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and the Secretary of Defense. The function 
of the Council would be to consider problems of treatment 
and correction of offenders and to make recommendations 
to Congress, the President, the Judicial Conference, and 
such other officials as may improve the administration 
of criminal justice and assure the coordination and in- 
tegration of the policies of agencies, private industry, 
labor, and local jurisdictions. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriations bill for Fiscal Year 1974 passed 
the House of Representatives on June 29, 1973. Although 
the bill as reported would have authorized only 170 pro- 
bation officers and 100 probation clerk-stenographers, 
funds were restored on the floor to authorize the full 340 
probation officer positions which were requested, together 
with the 201 clerical positions. 


ently detailed information to permit independent assess- 
ment of the validity of claims. 

Both studies were completed in late 1972, were sup- 
ported by LEAA funds supplied through a state planning 
agency, were researched by university professors, and 
employed quantitative analyses of findings which included 
tests of statistical significance. 


IMPACT OF SIGNIFICANT OTHERS ON THE REDUCTION OF 
RECIDIVISM: A DEMONSTRATION AND RESEARCH 
PROJECT—BY GLENN HAWORTH 


The objective of the treatment study was to demonstrate 
that “. . . if selected (county honor camp) inmates and 
their ‘significant others’ are treated in a multiple-impact 
therapy program directed toward changing their attitudes 
and their coping methods, these inmates will be less likely 
to regress to their former behavior patterns and be re- 
turned to confinement, compared to inmates who have 
similar therapy for themselves alone.” The project report 
closes with a recommendation that “. .. if a ‘significant 


other’ exists, by all means seek to involve them in some 
program of improving communication and participation 
directly with the man while he is incarcerated .... To 
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repeat, if the man has a ‘significant other’ in his life, 
make every effort to involve that person as a link to 
the community while the man is in the correctional 
facility.” 

In this study, young adult prisoners were screened for 
participation on the basis of their willingness and a judg- 
ment of their “verbal adequacy.” Each was to nominate 
a “significant other’ (80 percent chose mother, wife, or 
a girlfriend) who would be available to attend treatment 
sessions. Eligible subjects were then to be randomized 
into control or experimental status (40 in each comparison 
group), and both samples exposed to about 80 hours of 
group and individual therapy over a 3-month period. 
Significant others would be present for treatment sessions 
with the experimental sample. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the project included 
a comparison of arrest records subsequent to release from 
camp. The comparison was made at a single point in 
time after all subjects had been released for at least 5 
months and some for as long as 17 months. Two thresh- 
olds for successful outcome were devised—avoidance of 
arrest, and avoidance of arrest resulting in incarceration. 
By the first criterion, we are told, “. . . the statistical 
difference between the experimental and control group 
by the most strict criterion of clear records is most im- 
pressive.” The statement is supported by two forms of 
statistical test which yield values significant at p<.005 
(i.e., the null hypothesis would be true less than once in 
200 times). However, by the second criterion, “. . . when 
the success is expanded to include further contact with 
law enforcement, but subsequent avoidance of further 
institutionalization, the differences among all groups 
evaporate.” 

Shall we view the superiority of the experimental sam- 
ple on the arrest-free criterion as consequential or trivial, 
and may we reasonably attribute it to treatment effects? 
First, it should be noted that the difference in rearrest 
pattern is isolated to a single category of offenses— 
Victimless, “. . . which was mainly marijuana use.” The 
experimental and control rates of rearrest for crimes 
against person or property, and for drug sale, are ex- 
actly equal. Second, the legitimacy of comparison rests 
on the assumption that the two groups were initially 
equivalent, or that the randomization was successful. But 
we learn elsewhere in the report that, “. . . of necessity, 
the recruiting began to take on more of a systematic, 
rather than a random character . . as the project 
progressed, the ready availability and willingness of a 
‘significant other’ influenced placement in the experimental 
group.” Further, “. . . occasionally the men who had been 
assigned to the experimental group would report that his 
‘significant other’ could not attend the meetings for 
various reasons, and since he wished to continue the 
counseling, the therapeutic decision would be made to 
transfer him to the control and to recruit another person 
for the experimental group.” One consequence is that 29 
percent of the members of the control group were black 
or chicano, versus 12 percent of the experimental group. 
Some attempts are made in the original analysis to con- 
trol for the selection effect and to minimize its impor- 
tance, but the solutions are unconvincing. 

The “most impressive” statistical difference (p<.005) 
offered in support of the study findings is found, on re- 
examination, to be the product of a faulty application of 
statistical technique. When correctly computed, the value 
turns out to be barely significant at p<.05 (X*=2.93, one- 
tailed test), and we are still left with the issue of whether 
it is attributable to treatment or to biassed selection 
(filtering cases with less well-established community ties 
into the control group), and whether the treatment effect, 
if we grant it occurred, was worth the trouble. 

Finally, we should reflect on the coercive implications 
of asking the friends and relatives of prisoners to partici- 
pate in verbal therapies in the correctional setting. As 
originally proposed, the project would have screened 
these “significant others” on the basis of intelligence, 
maturity level, and amenability to change. It was ex- 
pected that the inmates’ “. .. manner of acting-out toward 
the ‘significant other’ . . .” would become manifest, and 


that “. . . these ‘others’ will demonstrate strengths that 
can be channeled into confrontation.” As conducted, “Re- 
ports by the observers of the groups indicated that men 
in the groups rarely talked about their ‘significant others.’ 

- most of the men trusted the therapists, but had 
very little trust in their fellow inmates. This presented 
particular problems in that the camp setting involved 
a number of possible alternatives for the men which 
would reduce the amount of time they would have to 
serve. Derogatory information being fed back to the 
system would jeopardize many of these possibilities, and 
the men felt that very personal information was not safe 
in most of the group activities.” 


ASSAULTIVE TENDENCY TEST INSTRUMENT STUDY 
—BY DOROTHY ZIETZ 


The objective of the classification study was to develop 
a base violence expectancy scale for state prisoners; esti- 
mates of the probability of assaultive behavior provided 
by that scale would then be employed “. . . at points re- 
quiring significant decisions—e.g., selection of the type 
of custody needed, determination of length of incarcera- 
tion, and designation of the date and conditions of parole.” 

The project report closes with the presentation of an 
instrument suggested for experimental use: “The value 
and reliability of this scale obviously cannot be fully 
determined until it has been used with a wide variety 
of inmates and standardized. It is hoped, however, that 
it will be used very soon and that it will serve to alleviate 
the aura of fear and distrust currently affecting staff 
and inmates in correctional institutions.” 

The procedure for this study involved administration 
of a 75-item questionnaire to offenders shortly after their 
commitment to prison. For purposes of analysis, the study 
sample was subdivided into three categories of offender— 
those with a violent instant offense, those with a past 
history of violent crime, and those with no known record 
of a violent offense; a search was then conducted for 
differences among the offender samples in their response 
distributions on the questionnaire items, and these differ- 
ences were evaluated by statistical tests of significance. 
Results were first obtained from 510 subjects who were 
given a $2 inducement to participate; 11 percent of these 
had a violent instant offense, 40 percent a past history, 
and 48 percent no known record. An attempt was sub- 
sequently made to confirm the findings from the original 
samples on new groups of 50 subjects from each offense 
category. No funds were available to pay members of the 
“validation” sample. 

After preliminary review, the groups with a past 
history of violence were excluded from further consid- 
eration “. . . because the responses of these men showed 
marked inconsistency and therefore tended to obscure 
any conclusions which might be drawn.” The violent in- 
stant offense group was then compared with the no record 
of violence group, and differences were evaluated in terms 
of the proportion in each sample who endorsed various 
response categories on the questionnaire items. This pro- 
duced 225 tests for statistical significance on the original 
sample, 50 of which were determined to be significant 
at p<.05. Fourteen of these obtained response differences 
were sufficiently reliable to reappear, again significant at 
p<.05, in findings from the validation sample. A sub- 
stantial part of the report is devoted to interpretation 
of these findings. 

The questionnaire consists of statements about the of- 
fender’s childhood, parents, self-image, aggressive feel- 
ings and attitudes toward violence. Nearly all the items 
contain a self-reference (I, me, my), more than half 
make direct reference to violence (fight, hit, beat, assault, 
etc.), and another quarter to feelings of anger, hatred, 
distrust, and temper. The test is transparent—I and an 
independent rater attained 95 percent agreement judging 
the socially desirable direction of response. Consequently, 
a person with an investment in “faking good” would have 
little trouble doing so. The author herself complains about 
this vulnerability: “Self-esteem, self-interest, and self- 
deception are important motivating factors that function 
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through self-protective denial and mitigate against any 
effort to obtain, through a test instrument, the data 
needed to assess the violence potential of incarcerated 
men... few men are able or willing to acknowledge their 
interest or involvement in violent behavior or physical 
harm to others. Neither were they apt to reveal any 
deficit in parental behavior or family relationship, even 
when their cumulative summaries described long histories 
of family disorganization and grossly impaired parent- 
child relations.” Her general concern with the “inmates’ 
effort to deny reality or avoid self-revelation” serves 
several purposes. First, it enables her to interpret re- 
sponse patterns that won’t otherwise make sense—items 
which show no response differences for the violent and 
nonviolent offender samples, items in which the difference 
is in the “wrong” direction, and items for which a signifi- 
cant difference holds up, but reverses direction between 
original and validation samples. Distrust of the prisoners’ 
veracity encourages the investigator to retain without 
modification her theory about the antecedents of violent 
behavior, which, in essence, attributes it to faulty up- 
bringing, and harboring a lot of anger. Her distrust also 
justifies the recommendation for a more “reliable” basis 
of data collection in the future. The suggested scale is 
to be completed for prisoners by reception center coun- 
selors, who are expected to assign point values between 
0 and 10 on 10 items to yield a score between 1 and 100, 
but they will be forced to rely on subjective judgment, 
since no manual or guidelines for scoring are provided. 
Four items are addressed to record of assaultive behavior, 
one to age, one to alcoholism and addiction, three to 
childhood and parents, and one to current hostility. 
Despite a statement on the form that it is “Based on 
Data Collected in the Assaultive Tendency Study,” which 
gives the scale an aura of empirical legitimacy, the pro- 
posed instrument is of questionable value. Why? 

First, a high proportion of the “statistically significant 
differences” obtained in the study are spurious, resulting 
from a misapplication of statistical inference procedures. 
This reopens the possibility that prisoners were essen- 
tially truthful, and that the similarity between violent 
and nonviolent prisoners, or between both those groups 
and nonoffenders is greater than we might care to 
imagine. Since it would be quite tedious to reanalyze the 
entire data set, I focussed attention on those findings 
which, if valid, held greater implication for potential 
predictive applications—the questionnaire items that ap- 
peared to reliably discriminate between violent and non- 
violent groups on both the construction and validation 
samples by producing significant differences in the same 
direction. Only four items survived reanalysis, and three 
of the four were similar enough in content to nearly 


With this issue of Federal Probation we inaugurate 


a new column, “New Careers,” in which we present 
stories of four offenders who have made a significant 
adjustment on probation or parole. The cases related 
here have been reported to us by U.S. probation officers. 
The names used of those involved, however, are ficti- 
tious. We hope to make “New Careers” a regular feature 
and invite our probation-parole readership to submit 
for consideration the case story of anyone who they 
feel has made a successful new life while under super- 
vision. Please limit stories to 500 words. 
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guarantee high inter-item response correlation which 
would mitigate against their combined use to improve 
discrimination. These responses appear to be a means of 
accounting for involvement in past violence, but without 
much portent for likelihood of future violence. In this 
respect also, the criterion against which the item re- 
sponses were addressed is defective, being in retrospect 
from the “predictors,” rather than in prospect. The rate 
of future violence from this population would be far 
lower, and the problem of false positive classification in 
any predictive approach would be far greater. Next, we 
should keep in mind that the generalizability of any find- 
ings is weakened by the fact only volunteers could be 
tested, and that an unrepresentative 40 percent of these 
were discarded from the analysis. Any claims, then, that 
the results of this study “. . . identify areas in which 
current processes could be broadened or intensified to 
elicit the data needed to assess, for each inmate, the 
probability of assaultive behavior .. .” are exaggerated. 
Any conclusion that “. . . men convicted of sex crimes, 
assaultive acts caused by the need to procure alcohol or 
narcotics, and other crimes resulting in death or injury 
require treatment and should not be released until there 
is assurance that the treatment has removed the neces- 
sity for surveillance .. .” rests on an ominous set of as- 
sumptions. Believing that, “ . when management suc- 
ceeds in helping an inmate to control his behavior, it is 
indeed treating a troublesome system... ,” the investi- 
gator employed questionable means: She offered a power- 
ful inducement to prisoners (money) in exchange for 
information to be eventually employed to jeopardize the 
grant of liberty to other prisoners; in the face of re- 
sistance from prisoners when testing the validation sample 
(a resistance attributable to publicity about psycho- 
surgery experimentation and plans for a special diag- 
nostic unit for prisoners with high violence potential), 

. . barriers to participation were somewhat alleviated 
by deleting the title of response sheets (Assaultive Tend- 
ency Study).” Should we wonder, then, that: “Some in- 
mates completed the test in an appropriate manner but 
appeared to be very anxious and ambivalent, wanting to 
trust the investigator while fearing the use of results’? 

The “Significant Others” project and the “Assaultive 
Tendency” project, reviewed here, are not atypical of the 
state of the art in correctional research. Both studies 
were poorly conceived and executed. 

Thomas Szasz interprets institutional psychiatry as 
largely serving the exploitation of the powerless by the 
powerful, and asks whose agent is the psychiatrist? Per- 
haps it is time correctional researchers asked themselves 
the same question about the pursuit of their own craft. 


DAVID ADAMS 


David Adams served more than 8 years in the U.S. 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, for the crime of bank 
robbery prior to his parole in the summer of 1964. He 
had developed a reputation as a “bad character” long be- 
fore his Federal sentence, having served earlier terms in 
Kentucky institutions for robbery and manslaughter. The 
latter offense resulted from his killing another man during 
a fight. Thus, when the Federal judge imposed a 25-year 
sentence upon him, Adams was already condemned to a 
reputation as a dangerous man. 

Adams was paroled to Cincinnati and, as he now jocu- 
larly expresses it, “I had only three good things going 
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for me, my wife, my dog, and my parole officer and I 
didn’t even know the last two!” 

After so many years in prison, Adams was distant and 
suspicious. He was also frightened of all the world about 
him. Fortunately, a job was available and after many 
counseling sessions with his parole officer he began to 
acquire confidence that he could be successful in a free 
world and, indeed, intended to be. The parolee worked 
long hard hours. He and his wife lived frugally and were 
able to add regularly to a savings account. When his em- 
ployer moved the location of his place of business and it 
became necessary for Adams to buy an automobile for 
transportation, he bought a new Ford, paying for it in 
cash from his savings account. 

Adams, now age 60, is looking forward to retirement 
in a few years. He already has saved enough money to 
pay cash for a modest country home. He now reports to 
the parole officer only twice a year but more often places 
telephone calls mainly to assure the parole officer of his 
continued good adjustment. 

To some, parole is merely a “soft-headed” form of 
leniency. To those, however, who have the opportunity to 
observe it closely it is a form of treatment that enables 
a person like David Adams, who might otherwise be con- 
demned to the remainder of his years in prison, to resume 
a lawful and productive life under firm and meaningful 
supervision. 

RAYMOND H. CLARK 
Chief Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


RONALD A. SHARP 


On June 18, 1973, Ronald A. Sharp left the United 
States for the Republic of Kenya, Africa, where he is 
enrolled at the University of Nairobi and where he will 
complete his junior year of college. He is on Federal 
parole until September 1975. 

In October 1969 Sharp was committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General for an indeterminate period for 
the offenses of writing bad checks and transporting a 
stolen automobile. He had earlier been the subject of a 
General Court Martial, had been confined to hard labor 
for 12 months, and had received an undesirable discharge 
from the U.S. Marine Corps. 

Sharp was committed to a Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution and following a very good adjustment there was 
placed in a Community Treatment Center in Los Angeles. 
His adjustment at the Center was also excellent in every 
respect. 

Through the efforts of an instructor at one of the local 
State universities, after being granted parole in April 
1971, Sharp entered the university and secured inexpensive 
housing on the campus. Despite some financial problems 
and an initial difficulty readjusting to academic life, his 
grades improved considerably and his adjustment and 
confidence improved rapidly. He also secured part-time 
work on the campus to supplement some grant money. 

In September 1972 Sharp informed his supervising pro- 
bation officer that he had applied to the Education Abroad 
Program for a year’s study abroad and believed he would 
be accepted on the basis of his grades. The probation offi- 
cer sent a letter to the U.S. Board of Parole, enclosing 
numerous commendatory letters from faculty members, 
recommending that the Board give serious consideration 
to Sharp’s study abroad. The Board granted permission. 

After finishing his junior year in Nairobi, Sharp will 
return to the United States and complete his senior year 
at the local university. His plans include additional grad- 
uate work, with a view towards teaching at the college 
level. It would appear that the assistance given Sharp by 
the university faculty and the U.S. probation service, 
coupled with his own initiative and ability, puts him on 
the road to a mature and constructive role in the com- 
munity. 

JACK S. COLDREN 

U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ROBERT WILLIAMS 


Robert Williams, 42, was sentenced to 5 years in the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of Tennessee 
on January 29, 1969, following conviction for violation 
of the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act. He had a prior 
history of seven felony convictions, one parole violation, 
four prison terms, and numerous arrests. He was dis- 
charged from the U.S. Air Force under conditions other 
than honorable following courts-martial for two AWOL 
convictions, one for stealing, and one for escaping con- 
finement. Following his conviction and a presentence in- 
vestigation by the Northern District of Illinois, the pro- 
bation officer recommended a substantial sentence. 

On January 28, 1972, Williams was released from the 
U.S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, to be supervised 
in the Eastern District of Tennessee. While incarcerated 
he had communicated on a regular basis with the proba- 
tion officer who interviewed him prior to his judgment 
and the sentencing judge. In his correspondence he indi- 
cated a reluctance to return to Chicago for many reasons, 
one being that it always had an adverse environmental 
influence on him. 

Following his arrival in Chattanooga, the probation 
officer assisted Williams in obtaining employment at a 
drum and steel corporation as an assistant bookkeeper. 
He appeared surprised at the efforts of the probation offi- 
cer to help him find employment and adequate living ar- 
rangements and was impressed with the personal interest 
and encouragement of the sentencing judge. Williams ex- 
pressed a desire to use his past experience to help others 
and became active in counseling probationers and parolees 
in Tennessee and Georgia at various institutions and in 
the Work Release Program. He also worked with the 
Salvation Army and on March 18, 1972, married one of 
their secretaries. He currently owns his own home and 
has been promoted to personnel manager at his place of 
employment. 

On January 15, 1973, he was presented a Certificate 
of Appreciation for his work with parolees and proba- 
tioners by the Honorable Winfield Dunn, Governor of the 
State of Tennessee. 

Williams has recently requested a $250,000 Federal 
grant to finance Operation Reachback, a program he 
founded in which successful ex-offenders reach back a 
helping hand to a current offender. Williams is a gifted 
writer and assisted in the preparation of an article pend- 
ing publication in the Reader’s Digest. Although no longer 
under supervision, he continues close contact with the 
probation office and the sentencing judge and is always 
available to counsel or assist those who can benefit from 
his experience and knowledge. 

DONALD R. SHOCKLEY 
U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JOHN MURPHY 


John Murphy had a promising future as a baseball 
pitcher when he graduated from high school in Xenia, 
Ohio, but elected to enter the U.S. Marine Corps. While 
in combat during the Korean War, he was _ severely 
wounded by an enemy mortar explosion that crippled a 


_leg and an arm, thereby ruining his baseball future. Re- 


turning home with a sizeable monthly military disability 
compensation, he acquired employment with a small bank 
and married an attractive young woman. 

Murphy progressed in banking to the point of being a 
branch manager but the lifestyle of this marriage de- 
manded an income higher than his salary and medical 
compensation provided. Without any knowledge of the 
bank’s officials, Murphy embezzled approximately $4,700 
over a period of several years but his conscience moti- 
vated him to report his offense to the bank’s directors 
prior to discovery. His numerous friends immediately 
loaned him money for full restitution after the FBI was 
notified and prosecution initiated. 

Having entered a plea of guilty to bank embezzlement, 
John Murphy was placed on 3 years’ probation by the U.S. 
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District Court at Dayton, Ohio, on May 3, 1963. The 
loss of his job and notoriety of the case brought him only 
meager employment and his wife then began to work as 
a secretary. Approximately 6 weeks later the wife was 
killed in an auto accident and left Murphy with a 3-year- 
old daughter and a sizeable sum from her life insurance. 
In attempting to settle her estate and initiate legal action 
against the other party in the accident, he had to take 
time from his new job and this brought about his dis- 
missal. 

Murphy, 31, decided to sell his home and possessions 
and seek a new life through further education on the 
funds he had available. His mother cared for the child 
while he attended college without interruption and ac- 
quired a degree in elementary education in 1966. His 


probation was terminated early on September 8, 1965, 
due to his excellent adjustment. Prior to graduation, he 
met and married a widow with whose husband he had 
previously played baseball. The marriage remains intact 
to this day and Murphy continuously has been a valuable 
teacher in the same school system. He has taken advanced 
courses in school administration and is currently an appli- 
cant for a Presidential Pardon. The effect of John 
Murphy’s offense, adversities, and his later accomplish- 
ments have revealed a most admirable strength of indi- 
vidual character. 


JOHN F. KOONTZ, JR. 
U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Dayton, Ohio 


Letter to the Editor 


Can Colleges Make Better Correctional Officers? 
To THE EDITOR: 


During the sixties, we have seen the proliferation of 
criminal justice programs to a number of approximately 
1,000. The emphasis in most of these programs has been 
placed upon the police function or the “cop.” Only during 
the last 2 years has any real attention been given to the 
education of a very sizable segment of personnel in the 
criminal justice field—those that are actively involved in 
the rehabilitation of the offender. These individuals are 
the correctional officers. 

With the inception of college programs for correctional 
officers, there arose many of the questions which have 
plagued, and in fact still plague, college administrators 
who developed programs for policemen. Should correc- 
tional officers go to college? If so, what should they study? 
Is there really a distinct body of knowledge that can be 
developed for the correctional officer and, if so, can it 
be implemented in a criminal justice curriculum? Do the 
programs offered broaden the correctional officer’s perspec- 
tive, or do they duplicate what is taught at the correctional 
training center? These are a series of controversial issues. 

As correctional institutions change their focus more 
towards rehabilitation and less on custody, there will be 
a need for a kind of personnel who will bring different 
skills and knowledge to the job and will assist in bringing 
about a new way of looking at the “incarcerated.” The 
correctional officer is an important cog in the wheel, and 
if he is not prepared or equipped with the breadth of 
knowledge and skill to become a part of this new treat- 
ment team, much of the effectiveness of our rehabilita- 
tional programs will be diminished. Consequently, the 
rationale that today’s correctional officer needs a broad 
background and broadening experience in order to meet 
the complex challenges of a modern, changing, multi- 
ethnic, and multiracial population is appropriately desired. 

Much of our attention should be geared, initially, to 
an analysis of what individuals in the field actually do; 
and secondly, to clearly define the goals for the educa- 
tional process. As the college administrator moves toward 
the development of curricula for the correctional officer, 
he will have to deal with the issue of “education or train- 
ing.” One has to be careful, however, not to become em- 
broiled in the debate of distinguishing between an educa- 
tion in the broad framework of social reference and 
training in task performance. The more serious question 
is whether “nuts and bolts” courses should be the direction 
that colleges follow or whether the objective should be to 
provide a more liberal education. In our rush to put to- 
gether associate-degree departments, we might be tempted 
to develop programs that will lead the correctional officer 
to a dead-end position occupationally because of the 


specificity of our curriculum. One needs to be certain that 
the curriculum in community junior colleges offers a 
career-ladder approach for the correctional officer. 

There is an appropriate and effective way out of this 
dilemma; i.e., to develop a curriculum that offers a high 
quality liberal arts and sciences program in established 
behavioral science or social science areas, and concurrent 
with that development, to serve as a resource and conduit 
for inservice training for the correctional officers. 

The specificity that correctional personnel desire can be 
very appropriately tailored to the needs of the individual 
institution. This can be done by the college’s offering 
noncredit seminars, conferences, workshops, and training 
programs for inservice personnel. 

It appears that this two-pronged approach is the most 
intelligent avenue to pursue in our efforts to make some 
sense of the issue of training versus education. There are 
several concrete objectives to be realized through this 
approach. They are: 

(1) Provision for a reservoir of correctional officers 
who are prepared to move out to a broad spectrum of jobs 
and tasks. 

(2) Specific qualifications that are desired by the in- 
dividual correctional institution can be developed through 
a flexible and tailored program of extracurricula training. 

(3) This approach answers the question of how to re- 
late quality curriculum to correctional officers’ on-the-job 
experience. 

(4) A general grounding in liberal arts gives the cor- 
rectional officer mobility in various directions if he so 
desires; e.g., pursuit of a bachelor’s degree, probation or 
other criminal justice work. 

Our statement of philosophy and purpose should be 
clear and well defined. The institution that embarks upon 
this program must be completely committed to follow 
through with these ideals. Its efforts must be grounded 
in sincerity of purpose and direction; for the entrée of 
colleges into this new field of correctional education is 
laden with problems. Lack of commitment will only com- 
pound the complexities of these problems. 

Conclusively, these ideas should serve as a catalyst to 
bring into the open, some of the problems and inadequacies 
that exist in our attempt to provide specific correctional 
curricula. If these problems are to be solved, we must ap- 
proach them honestly and squarely. We might not get 
another opportunity of equal importance for decades if 
we, as educators, cannot utilize our tools to innovate 
change where problems and voids exist. 

May 11, 1973 EDISON O. JACKSON 

Dean of Student Affairs 
Essex County College 
Newark, New Jersey 
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ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“Morrissey Versus Brewer: A Parolee’s Bill of Rights?,” 
by Mark S. Drucker (New England Law Review, Fall 1972). 
The author, a student editor, takes the reader on a brief 
excursion through the 1972 United States Supreme Court 
case which was responsible for delineating certain pro- 
cedures necessary before a parole may be revoked. Much 
of the discussion relates to the matter of due process 
and the need to strike a balance necessary to protect a 
parolee from an arbitrary or capricious decision while 
at the same time recognizing the right of a parole board 
to exercise its discretion. 

It will be recalled that Morrissey established the prin- 
ciple that a parolee must be afforded a preliminary hear- 
ing at or near the place where the alleged violation oc- 
curred and that he must be given written notice of it 
and its purpose as well as the nature of the alleged 
violation. Further, he must be afforded the right to testify 
in his own behalf and produce other testimony and evi- 
dence; all of which, of course, is to be reviewed by a hear- 
ing officer who must be someone other than the parole 
officer, directly involved in the case. 

The author, however, is not satisfied. He sees the re- 
sults of Morrissey as varying little from the “summary 
process” used by parole boards prior to the decision and 
concludes that the parolee “. . . cannot help but view the 
preliminary and revocation hearings as further proceed- 
ings at which he is subject to the mercy of an antagonist.” 

These are rather strong words. They suggest to this 
reviewer a real lack of understanding of the entire parole 
theory and process. If the author has, in fact, had any 
firsthand experience, it doesn’t come through in this 
article. 

“Constitutional Right to Sentence Credit for Pre-Trial 
Incarceration,” by Donald R. Stacy (University of Cincin- 
nati Law Review, Volume 41, Number 4, 1972). The author, 
a project director for the Cincinnati Legal Aid Society, 
argues that equal protection and due process clauses, as 
well as bans on double jeopardy and cruel and unusual 
punishment, demand that pretrial incarceration be cred- 
ited as a matter of constitutional right. 

He cites a number of cases and legal propositions in 
support of his position and contends that according this 
constitutional right would not frustrate but would rather 
foster a state’s penological interests. There certainly does 
‘not appear to be any valid reason for incarcerating a 
person for a more lengthy period of time simply because 
he was too poor to post bail before trial; and by granting 
pretrial credit the state’s budget would be slightly re- 
duced in the number of prisoner years for which facilities 
must be provided. Moreover, as the author sees it, indigent 
inmates might come to feel less antipathy, making them 
more amenable to rehabilitation and much easier to handle 
while confined. 

If all of this seems very reasonable to the reader, he 
may be surprised by the author’s revelation that of the 
33 states that have provisions addressed to the allowance 
of so-called “dead time” only two of those statutes were 
drafted with obvious retroactive application. Here again 
there is an obvious need to awaken many of our elected 
representatives. 


“Symposium—United States v. Brawner” (Washington 
University Law Quarterly, Winter 1973). This Symposium 
is a series of contributions analyzing the recent case of 
United States v. Brawner which ended the Durham rule 
previously used to define criminal liability in cases where 
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the insanity defense had been raised in the District of 
Columbia. 

Contributors to the Symposium are a number of schol- 
ars representing prestigious universities. Their efforts 
are meritorious and, indeed, provide rather critical anal- 
yses of the insanity defense, generally, as well as the 
various landmark decisions which have, over the decades, 
attempted to provide definition and explanation. 

But it is the work of Dr. Daniel D. Pugh that particu- 
larly attracted the attention of this reviewer. Drawing 
upon his experience as a practitioner of forensic psy- 
chiatry while assigned by the United States Public Health 
Service to duty as a medical officer in the John Howard 
Pavilion at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Dr. Pugh offers an 
illuminating description of the actual operation of the 
insanity defense as he has been able to observe it. 

He begins by outlining for the reader the various steps 
in the judicial process which tend to illustrate how by 
one means or another the opinion of the psychiatrist who 
examines the defendant is almost certain to become the 
verdict of the court. Thus determination of whether a de- 
fendant was sane at the time of the alleged act and is 
competent to stand trial almost always turns on the testi- 
mony of the psychiatrist who conducted the examination. 
In effect, the judge becomes almost a rubber stamp. 

Dr. Pugh then discusses sanity tests in terms of relia- 
bility and validity and recognizes that even under the best 
circumstances malingering always provides a basic source 
of error. Having seen so much successful malingering, 
he is candid enough to admit that he cannot always be 
sure of its absence or presence and, of course, can hardly 
assure a court or anyone else on that point. 

Were these considerations not enough to throw the en- 
tire matter into confusion, the problem of defining “mental 
disease’ is raised. The author contends that even though 
psychiatrists do not agree at all among themselves as to 
which diagnoses are diseases, courts will, as a general 
rule, accept the diagnosis as “mental disease” if the ex- 
pert witness says it is. Thus, in effect again, the law ac- 
cepts what the medical profession is not able to define, 
according to Dr. Pugh. 

Finally, the writer makes his case for abandonment 
of insanity as a defense. As he sees it, the real decision 
about where to send the defendant is properly a part of 
the presentencing evaluation rather than the verdict, 
thus rendering fundamentally invalid the whole tradi- 
tional theory of the insanity defense and of criminal 
commitment as well. 

This is an excellent symposium which is compiled in a 
volume this reviewer is pleased to add to his library for 
reference purposes. 

“Persons in Need of Supervision: Is There a Constitu- 
tional Right to Treatment?,” by Jane K. Klaber (Brooklyn 
Law Review, Winter 1973). This Note concerns itself with 
the proposition that since many procedural rights afforded 
adults are denied juveniles, the entire system of juvenile 
justice must be based upon the principle that the care and 
treatment are fundamental rights which, when not pro- 
vided, find neither the child nor the community well 
served. 

The author suggests that mere confinement is not 
enough unless it is accomplished by “regenerative ther- 
apy,” and that where the hope for the same is absent 
courts must be willing to insure the right to treatment 
by judicial intervention if necessary. 

To all of which this reviewer is mostly in agreement. 
But he again wonders, as he has so often in the past when 
reading various law school publications, whatever hap- 
pened to the concept of petitioning the legislature for 
changes. In this instance it would appear that only the 
legislature has the authority to provide the facilities 
necessary for the proposed “regenerative therapy”—or 
does the author suggest that the courts cloak themselves 
with taxing and appropriation authority? 
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“The Finality of a Plea of Guilty,” by William H. Erick- 
son (Notre Dame Lawyer, April 1973). One of the chief 
complaints of the criminal justice system raised by lawyer 
and layman alike is the seeming lack of finality in the 
determination of criminal matters. In this article Justice 
Erickson of the Colorado Supreme Court sets forth the 
various factors which must be present at the time a guilty 
plea is entered in order to assure that its validity is as 
firmly grounded as any other kind of conviction. 

Citing first the history and the peculiar nature of the 
plea of guilty and then moving along to the providency 
hearing and plea negotiation, the author then briefly sets 
forth the roles of counsel for both the defense and the 
prosecution. He concludes with various suggestions for 
improving the effective administration of justice in guilty 
plea proceedings including the very formal “Petition To 
Enter Plea of Guilty” employed by the United States 
District Court for Oregon. A sample form which seems 
to cover every requirement is included in the footnotes 
of the article as well as comments from the Oregon court 
relating to use and practice experiences. 

Citing the fact that most states have statutes or court 
rules relating to acceptance of guilty pleas that parallel 
Federal Rules, Justice Erickson observes that they are 
by no means uniform and, therefore, he looks to the 
American Bar Association’s Standards for Criminal 
Justice to work toward clarifying existing procedures and 
improving the truth-finding process, generally. The net 
result must be valid guilty pleas resulting in fewer 
motions for postconviction relief and an overall increase 
in the respect and efficiency of our criminal justice system. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Variables Associated With Recidivism Among Juvenile 
Delinquents,” by Victor J. Ganzer and Irwin G. Sarason, 
(Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, Volume 40, 
Number 1, 1973). The authors, both of whom are in the 
Department of Psychology at the University of Washing- 
ton, attempted to ascertain which among 34 family and 
personality variables would differentiate between recidi- 
vists and nonrecidivists. Two hundred individuals (half 
were males) who had previously been committed to a 
juvenile correctional institution, were used in the study. 
Within each of the two sex groups, 50 percent had no 
record of recidivism after 20 months in the community. 

The variables (which discriminated between recidivists 
and nonrecidivists) showed that the recidivists came from 
broken homes; male recidivists were significantly younger ; 
female recidivists had first record of antisocial behavior at 
age 14 or younger; members of the recidivist group were 
more frequently diagnosed as sociopathic personality, had 
marginal or poor ratings on institutional adjustment, and 
were lower in verbal intelligence. 

As the authors rightly point out, these results should 
be viewed cautiously until they can be cross-validated on 
a different sample of subjects. It seems to this reviewer 
that other than the areas of institutional adjustment and 
verbal intelligence, these results imply that there is little 
that any institutional program could do to alter post- 
release prognosis. Consequently, one wonders if it might 
not be more productive to concentrate research efforts 
towards the discovery of variables which are both pre- 
dictive of postrelease performance and amenable to pro- 
grammatic intervention. 

“Experiment at Coatesville” (Alcohol Health and Re- 
search World, Volume 1, Number 1, Spring 1973). This un- 
signed article appeared in a new journal published by 
the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism. 
It reports on an area which is usually given only minor 
attention in correctional institutions and suggests an in- 
teresting “experiment” which may have some implications 
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for corrections (although the study was conducted on the 
closed ward of a VA hospital). 

Dr. Edward Gottheil, psychiatrist at the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, and his co-workers, Drs. Arthur 
Alterman, Thomas Skoloda, and Mr. Harold Crawford, 
set up a situation in which alcohol is available to alcoholic 
patients under controlled conditions. It is a 5-week pro- 
gram, with drinking allowed only during the second 
through fifth week. 

During the first week of the program the volunteer 
alcoholic male patients are screened for physical con- 
ditions which might contraindicate allowing the use of 
alcohol. Also during this first week an intensive multi- 
disciplinary therapy program is begun, including indi- 
vidual psychotherapy, group psychotherapy, occupational 
therapy, visits from a member of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
and physical recreation. Much concern develops about 
what will happen on Monday of the second week when the 
first option to drink is offered. 

The schedule for weeks 2 through 5 permits the patients 
to abstain completely or go to a nurse’s station and drink 
one or two ounces of 80-proof ethanol alcohol each hour 
on the hour, from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.—no drinking is per- 
mitted on Saturdays or Sundays. If a patient fails to 
request his drink promptly on the hour, he has to wait 
until another option becomes available at the next hour. 

This approach forces each individual to make conscious 
decisions about his drinking. While this goes on there are 
no systematic rewards or punishment for drinking or not 
drinking. He does get feedback in discussions with staff 
and other patients as to his decision regarding taking 
or not taking a drink. Most patients decide in advance 
of week 2 whether or not they will drink, and generally 
adhere to their resolve. 

Over 100 patients (in groups of seven or eight) have 
participated in the program; less than 10 percent have 
dropped out. About 45 percent never take a drink, about 
20 percent start but stop before the 5 weeks are over, 
and the remainder drink moderately throughout the pro- 
gram. A followup study of 90 percent of those released 
from the program showed that after 6 months in the 
community those who did not drink had better long-term 
results, while those who drank continuously through the 
program had the poorest results. 

While the initiation of a program similar to this in a 
correctional setting might raise eyebrows, perhaps in a 
prerelease and/or halfway house situation it might offer 
some help to a group of “bad risk” releasees. 

“Achievement Place: Experiments in Self-Government 
With Pre-Delinquents,” by Dean L. Fixen, Elery L. Phillips, 
and Montrose M. Wolf (Journal of Applied Behavior Anal- 
ysis, Spring 1973). Achievement Place is a community- 
based group home for six to eight court-adjudicated de- 
linquents, predelinquents, and dependent-neglected boys 
—ages 12 to 16. The authors, all of whom are employed 
at Achievement Place, report on two experiments which 
attempted to identify variables associated with the demo- 
cratic, decision-making process. 

Instead of the initial program design (in which the 
staff made the rules that governed behavior at Achieve- 
ment Place), over a period of 1 year the residents were 
increasingly given responsibility for establishing their 
own rules. Initially the rules were very strict and the 
consequences very harsh; these consequences—generally 
fines in the token economy system—were later modified 
as it became increasingly apparent that the rules would 
apply to everyone. Boys were encouraged to report mis- 
behavior and were fined for not reporting it when they 
were aware that rule violations had occurred. They were 
also rewarded for participation in the discussion—“Trial” 
—which was held when misbehavior occurred. The resi- 
dents were also encouraged to criticize the program pro- 
vided they could come up with alternatives to the criti- 
cized rule, which were then voted upon. 

The first study attempted to determine the extent of 
participation in the self-government system. Video-tapes 
were made of 80 trials (averaging 18 minutes in duration) 
which occurred over a period of 14 weeks; these provided 
the data for the study. The results indicated that there 
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was greater resident participation when the staff did not 
predetermine a consequence for a reported rule violation. 

In the second study the residents were given the re- 
sponsibility for calling “trials’’ when rule violations oc- 
curred; very few trials were called. When rewards were 
established for calling trials, the number went up dramat- 
ically but the rule violations reported were at a very su- 
perficial level. It was concluded that full responsibility for 
the self-government system could not be given to the 
youths. 

The overall finding was that delinquent youths can be 
taught the skills needed to implement a democratic de- 
cision-making process. This reviewer found the details 
in the Achievement Place program suggestive of ways 
which might be utilized in other types of settings to help 
redirect the negative “inmate code” which frequently 
exists and undermines potentially helpful programs. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“Criminal Homicide USSR/USA: Reflections on Soviet 
Data in a Comparative Framework,” by Walter D. Connor 
(March 1973). Any sort of comparative research involving 
Russia and the United States is obviously fraught with 
difficulties and uncertainties. The years of cold war have 
debilitated exchange patterns between Russian and West- 
ern scholars. The scaling-down of the cold war has im- 
proved things somewhat but while access to Soviet writing 
on social conditions is increasing, it would appear that 
Soviet standards for “hard” data are a good deal less 
rigorous than American standards. Recognizing the 
sparseness of Soviet data and therefore urging extreme 
caution in regard to analysis and interpretation, Professor 
Connor puts his focus on criminal homicide which, among 
deviant behaviors, has a relatively high quality of defi- 
nition. 

The Soviet data examined come from several studies 
conducted in the 1960’s. Most of the American data derive 
from studies covering the late 1940’s and 1950’s. Among 
the observations made from the data are: Homicides by 
females are far fewer in Russia than in the United States; 
females are more frequently homicide victims in Russia; 
in Russia there is a high rate of victimization of persons 
well-known to the offender; in Russia homicides are more 
likely to take place in the home than outside the home; 
the American-cities-compared lead the Soviet cities in 
homicides by firearms, perhaps reflecting strong gun con- 
trol in Russia; Soviet homicide offenders are far ahead 
of their American counterparts in terms of the likelihood 
of being drunk at the time of the offense; the typical 
murderer, both in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., is not a 
“professional” criminal; and homicide, in Russia as in 
America, takes up a relatively small amount of judicial 
resources. Of special interest is the observation that in 
30 percent of the Russian homicides which occurred in 
public places, “non-interference by eye witnesses to the 
crime” was regarded as a contributing factor. That is a 
very poor result to be gained from Russian emphasis on 
citizen responsibility and it appears that Russians are 
no better than Americans on the question of wanting to 
“get involved.” 

“Race, Socio-Economic Status and Sentencing in the 
Juvenile Justice System,” by Terence P. Thornberry (March 
1973). The theoretical works of criminologists have long 
assumed the existence of racial and social class discrimina- 
tion in the operation of the criminal justice system, partic- 
ularly that segment of the system dealing with juveniles. 
This article reports on a neat bit of empirical research 
aimed at examining the validity of the discrimination as- 
sumption. The basic research question posed was, “Do 
blacks and members of a low socio-economic stratum 


(SES) receive more severe dispositions than whites and 
members of a high SES?” 

Previous research on the question showed, rather con- 
sistently, that legal variables such as seriousness of of- 
fense and prior record had a decisive effect on disposition. 
In other words, when legal variables were controlled, the 
relationships of the nonlegal variables of race and SES 
to severity of dispositions tended to weaken or disappear. 

The presently reported research involved a cohort study 
of all males who were born in 1945 and who lived in Phila- 
delphia at least from the ages of 10 through 17 years. 
Screening the cohort on the basis of at least one delinquent 
act having been committed, 3,475 boys emerged for analysis 
in the study. The files of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment revealed 10,214 officially recorded delinquent acts 
committed by the cohort subjects with final disposition 
recorded in 9,601 cases. 

This study’s findings differed from the findings of 
earlier research in that when the legal variables of seri- 
ousness of offense and prior record were held constant, 
differences in dispositions due to the nonlegal variables of 
race and SES did not disappear. Whites and high SES 
subjects were treated more leniently than blacks and low 
SES subjects. Moreover, the legal variables and the non- 
legal variables tended to interact as illustrated by the 
fact that the most lenient dispositions were associated with 
white, minor offenders and the most severe dispositions 
were associated with black, serious offenders. While the 
key finding of this study is that nonlegal variables main- 
tain their relationship to dispositions even when legal 
variables are held constant, it is not clear why previous 
studies did not come up with the same findings. In any 
case, the present study gives support to the widely held 
assumption that blacks and persons of low socioeconomic 
status tend to fare worse in the juvenile justice system 
than whites and persons of high socioeconomic status. 

“The British Borstal Training System,” by John Warder 
and Reg Wilson (March 1973). This article traces the his- 
torical development of Borstal training in Britain and 
evaluates the usefulness of the Borstal system. 

Operating in a highly selective fashion, the Borstal 
system seeks to bring about reformation through educa- 
tion, vocational training, and a full work program. More 
than one-third of all persons under 21 sentenced to con- 
finement in the United Kingdom participate in the Borstal 
program. Philosophically shaped by the “Gladstone Com- 
mittee” in 1895, the first Borstal program was established 
in 1900 as a modest experiment. Strict classification, firm 
discipline, hard work, and organized supervision upon dis- 
charge were initially set as the fundamental guiding 
principles. 

During the 1930’s, outstanding success, with a rehabili- 
tation rate of 70 percent, was claimed by the Borstal sys- 
tem. Those were the days of the housemaster system when 
Borstals were deliberately modeled on the English middle- 
class “public school.” Today nearly 70 percent of those 
who leave the Borstals are reconvicted within 2 years of 
their release. The Borstal system “is now barely distin- 
guishable in its organization and results from the prison 
system proper.” The success of the Borstals in the 1930’s 
was attributable, it can be argued, to the promotion of an 
ideology (loyalty, self-reliance, and discipline) which was 
in tune to the youth culture of the time. The present-day 
ineffectiveness of the Borstal system may thus be a result 
of the system’s failure to tap into the value complex of 
present-day youth in Britain. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAviD M. PETERSEN 


It has been well established in the literature on addic- 
tion that addicts are not a homogeneous group; there 
exist several different types of addicts (e.g., the southern 
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white addict, physician addict), as well as different pat- 
terns of behavior among addicts. In this issue of the 
Journal three papers add to our knowledge regarding the 
ethnic, cultural, and life style differences among addicts. 

“Patterns of Drug Use Among Mexican Americans,” by 
Betty Crowther, Ph.D. (Winter 1972). Dr. Crowther is a 
member of the Department of Sociology, Southern Illinois 
University, Edwardsville. In this study, the author at- 
temps to determine if there are differences in drug-use 
patterns among Mexican American and Anglo narcotic 
addicts. 

Data for the present investigation were gathered by in- 
terviews with patients entering the Fort Worth Narcotic 
Hospital from June 29, 1967, through December 30, 1968. 
The author eliminated from her sample those addicts who 
did not permanently reside in a state located in the South- 
west region of the United States resulting in a final 
sample of 223 Mexican Americans and 137 Anglos (65 
percent of all admissions during this period). The Mexi- 
can American patients comprised 40 percent of the total 
hospital admissions during the study period and 58 per- 
cent of the admissions from the Southwest. 

The findings of the study disclose several different pat- 
terns of drug abuse between these Mexican American 
and Anglo addicts. In the first place, the Mexican Ameri- 
can patients report the use of a smaller number of dif- 
ferent drugs prior to their admission to Fort Worth. 
Some 77 percent of the Anglo patients report the use 
of 5 or more drugs as compared to only 45 percent of the 
Mexican American patients. Moreover, the use of drugs 
other than narcotics appears to be unusual among these 
Mexican Americans. A large proportion of the Mexican 
American addicts had never used any drug in these classi- 
fications: barbiturates, tranquilizers, amphetamines, and 
hallucinogens. Not only does the Mexican American tend 
not to use a wide variety of drugs, the temporal sequence 
of his use of different drugs shows a more consistent pat- 
tern than Anglos. Seventy-eight percent of the Mexican 
American patients show a pattern of marihuana use 
followed by heroin use for beginning opiate use as com- 
pared to 44 percent of the Anglo addicts. The differences 
between these two groups of addicts remain when medical 
use, social class, and prior delinquency history are con- 
trolled. Since variables other than the above appear to 
influence an individual’s decision to use certain drugs, 
the author suggests an explanation for differences between 
these two groups that emphasizes cultural differences in 
the perception of the value of drugs. 

“Patterns of Drug Use Among Village ‘Beats’: A Re- 
search Note,” by James A. Inciardi, Ph.D. (Winter 1972). 
Dr. Inciardi, who is affiliated with the Division of Addic- 
tion Sciences at the University of Miami School of Medi- 
cine, reports on recent observations of patterns of illicit 
drug-taking among “beats” living in New York City’s 
Greenwich’ Village. 

Dr. Inciardi based his report on interviews conducted 
by a special field investigator (an individual familiar with 
the Village subcultures having resided there for 7 years) 
with 16 persons who had long histories of multiple drug 
use and who conceived of themselves as Beats. The domi- 
nant pattern of drug use among these respondents was 
high frequency, long duration marihuana and hashish 
use. In addition, sporadic and even regular use of LSD 
was @requent. Experimentation with other hallucinogenic 
drugs as they were available was not uncommon. This 
primary pattern of use was often supplemented with the 
simultaneous use of a variety of other substances, pri- 
marily amphetamines and inhalants. Although widespread 
experimentation with a variety of substances was evident 
among these subjects, the long-term pattern of abuse was 
stabilized around a variety of hallucinogens. The author 
notes that this pattern of abuse has been especially en- 
during as the same observations were made on the Village 
drug scene as early as 1957. The author draws some con- 
trast between the Village drug users and the drug-taking 
activities of “hippies” and suggests that patterns of drug 
use among various subcultures (i.e., bohemian groups) 
may show significant geographical variations. 
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“Patterns of Behavior of Heroin Addicts,” by G. V. Stim- 
son, Ph.D. (Winter 1972). Dr. Stimson is a staff member at 
the Medical Sociology Research Centre, University College 
of Swansea, Wales. He reports here on different patterns 
of behavior among addicts in the United Kingdom. 

The present study reports an investigation of the social 
functioning of a sample of heroin addicts attending 
London drug dependency clinics during March-November 
1969. A sample of 128 patients was selected for study 
(approximately 1 in 3 of all receiving heroin during the 
study period) and 111 of these were subsequently inter- 
viewed. The interview concentrated on current (opera- 
tionally defined as the 3-month period prior to the inter- 
view) social functioning of these addicts and emphasized 
four key areas of the behavior of addicts: (1) Pattern 
of employment, (2) source of income, (3) involvement in 
criminal activities, and (4) involvement or contact with 
other addicts. Scales were utilized to measure each of the 
above areas and scores of respondents were examined for 
similarity of profile. Utilizing cluster analysis, a tech- 
nique for determining whether the sample members were 
similar with respect to the above key areas, the sample 
was identified to be comprised of four subgroups of ad- 
dicts: Stables, Junkies, Loners, and Two Worlders. 

Stables (stable addicts) made up 32.9 percent of the 
sample and had the following characteristics: They tended 
to be employed, supported by their own earnings, admitted 
to few criminal activities, and had little contact with 
other addicts. Junkies (17.1 percent of the sample) were 
opposite to Stables on all four variables. They had the 
highest scores for irregular income, criminal activities, 
and involvement with addicts. In addition, they had the 
lowest employment ratings. Almost 30 percent of the 
sample were classified as Loners. As a group they had 
low employment ratings yet they did not have such high 
irregular income scores. Because they tend not to be 
part of the drug subculture (low scores on involvement 
with other addicts) nor part of the conventional world 
(low level of employment), they are labeled Loners. Two 
Worlders comprise 21 percent of the sample. They have 
high employment ratings, low irregular income scores, 
however, they have high criminal activities scores and 
high involvement with addict scores. 

Examining selected other variables—pattern of drug 
use, conditions of drug use, injection techniques, physical 
complications, residential stability, treatment experience, 
and nine others—Stimson found statistically significant 
differences between these four subgroups for seven vari- 
ables. Striking differences between these subgroups in 
terms of patterns of behavior lead the author to echo 
statements in the United States calling for a multimodality 
approach to treatment and policy. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, a great deal more research is needed along these lines 
as a paucity of information currently exists regarding 
different patterns of behavior within a single sample of 
addicts. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by HUBERT L. ROBINSON 


“Women in Probation and Parole—Should Female Officers | 
Superyise Male Offenders?,” by Ellis Stout (January 1973). 
This age-old question is dealt with admirably by the 
author who is now chief of probation and parole in the 
State of Washington, one of the 50 States surveyed. 

As demonstrated by the Washington agency, female 
officers over a period of 5 years successfully supervised 
male clients as effectively as their male counterparts. 
Notable was the fact that during this study period the 
female officers encountered no unusual difficulties in per- 
forming their duties. In spite of their performance, how- 
ever, some male officers displayed rather chauvinistic 
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attitudes and some administrators were reluctant to hire 
additional women. 

To obtain a broader overview and assessment of female 
officers in adult probation and parole agencies, the author 
in 1970 conducted a national survey of a wide range of 
state agencies in addition to Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and 89 Federal judicial districts. The findings 
reflected considerable sex discrimination against females 
in hiring practices, as well as in assignment of duties. 
Most notable was the fact that statutes in two states 
prohibited the supervision of offenders by persons of the 
opposite sex, while in one state the law prohibited male 
officers from supervising female offenders. 

It was evident that in most state services there was 
traditional opposition to full and fair employment of fe- 
males in these state services. 

Of the 89 Federal districts surveyed, only nine employed 
women as Officers, and only two of these routinely assigned 
females to supervise male offenders. Three districts re- 
stricted females to the supervision of females, and four 
assigned females to supervise males on a selective basis. 

The total survey confirmed that there is still wide- 
spread discrimination against females in the field of pro- 
bation and parole, and the whole range of fears and sus- 
picions rampant in the minds of many are not supported 
by facts. This survey avoids the issue of “Women’s Lib- 
eration,” and rightfully so. The issue as supported in this 
study is simply that female officers are capable and should 


be used to their full potential without regard to sexual 
differences. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by HAROLD W. KELTON 


“An Approach to Community Involvement,” by D. Goff 
(November 1972). This is a careful account of a “purpose- 
built” area office in following instructions to “be commu- 
nity involved.” Methodically beginning by defining the 
community as various housing estates (projects) making 
up the area, the author next outlines the significance of 
agency limitation and the need to structure community 
involvement around statutory duties. Reviewing the pur- 
poses of the area office, in brief, to get the probation 
officer out of the central office and into the field, Goff 
seems to view the probation officer as someone who should 
not only establish contact with the “field” but perhaps be- 
come a part of it. The apparent message then is that the 
probation officer, a reality-oriented public official, must 
assume the responsibility of thoroughly understanding 
and keeping abreast of his community resources and tak- 
ing the lead, if need be, in matching the appropriate re- 
source to a particular need. This calls for the probation 
officer to be an evangelist of multiagency understanding 
and cooperation. The author notes that many probation 
officers will protest, “We’ve been doing that for years,” 
and it does seem valid to wonder what happened to the 
probation officer, who started as a community-oriented, 
activist, that he now must be instructed to get out of 
his office. Goff suggests that the probation officer can be 
criticized, perhaps, for failing to move quickly towards 
the “in thing” in social work. 

“The Borstal Telephone Link Project,” by J. Tomlinson, 
H. A. Thomas, and J. D. Watters (November 1972). A pilot 
study was performed for 6 months in 1971 involving un- 
censored telephone calls to Borstal inmates by “significant 
individuals.” The article sets forth the theoretical basis 
for the scheme, its conduct, and an evaluation. 

Noting the high reconviction rate of Borstal trainees, 
it was suggested that strong peer group influence within 
the institution was negating the beneficial aspects of 
training. It was theorized that the peer group influence 
could be diluted by strengthening ties between the trainee 
and his kin or others at home with whom he had a close 


emotional attachment (significant individuals). These ties 
were to be kept intact by stronger lines of communication. 
Traditional means of contact for a trainee, personal visits 
and letter writing, were rejected for socioeconomic rea- 
sons, and the idea of the telephone contact was developed. 
Significant individuals, then, were permitted to make 
— calls to Borstal trainees from area probation 
offices. 

The precise mechanics of the operation and its statistics 
are clearly presented. 

While the authors are cautious in concluding that the 
study validated its premise, they are enthusiastic about 
the “spin-off,” that is, the bringing together of probation 
staff and significant persons. The practice developed of 
significant persons remaining at the probation office fol- 
lowing the telephone call for discussion, over refresh- 
ments, with the probation staff. Similarly, communication 
between probation and Borstal staff also improved. This 
project does seem to demonstrate an ingenious scheme for 
improving relationships between all concerned with the 
confined offender. Telephone contacts between an institu- 
tionalized trainee and “his significant individual(s)” are 
uncensored and unmonitored but are placed from the area 
probation office. Certainly, this is an entirely different 
concept from that of the “special purpose call” where an 
inmate is permitted to call home for some specific purpose. 
Because of the rather automatic, total involvement of 
everyone that evolves from the telephone link scheme, it 
seems, to this reviewer, superior to just about anything 
yet devised for helping offenders “bridge the gap.” 

“Genetic Structure, Deformity, and Criminality,” by 
Denis A. Hart (November 1972). The basic facts of genetics 
and its part in the theory of evolution is concisely set 
forth with a summary of developments in the field to date. 
Geneticists, through empirical research, have suggested 
significant correlations between certain chromosomal vari- 
ations and mental aberration. In short, certain chromo- 
somal types are found in the population of penal-mental 
institutions proportionately more often than in the gen- 
eral population. This article is a sober reminder of the 
existence of the positive school of criminology. Perhaps, 
a correctional worker should be required to read such an 
article at specified intervals. 

“The Forgotten Men,” by Alfred Watson (November 1972). 
This is an examination of the “matrimonials,” a growing 
category of inmates in the “prison establishment.” Persons 
confined for nonpayment of matrimonial orders, while 
similar in circumstances to the civil debtor, present a more 
complicated problem. Already suffering the emotional 
damage of marital failure, they are further damaged by 
imprisonment which precludes payment of continuously 
accumulating arrearages and produces additional obstacles 
to future payment. Characteristically possessed of poor 
ability to communicate and minimal resources, the matri- 
monial seems impelled towards a substandard existence 
of anonymity, emotional trauma, and underemployment. 
Concerned with the situation, and desirous of obtaining 
facts the author surveyed 11 matrimonials randomly 
selected at the rate of one out of every five admissions 
during a 3-month period. The interview was structured 
by use of a questionnaire and safeguards were taken to 
assure objectivity and reliability. The author’s initial 
conception of the matrimonial was confirmed, and he 
gained some further intriguing insights. One, for instance, 
that stands out, is the revelation that “the lower the in- 
come, the higher the percentage of it represented in the 
order payable.” Furthermore, Watson found the wives 
of his subjects “appeared to depend on state funds” and 
are consequently pressured as a matter of policy to take 
legal action against their husbands. The apparent result 
is that disadvantaged men with equally disadvantaged 
wives are caught up in a system that insures marital 
breakdown and imprisonment. 

It is concluded that an alternative to imprisonment 
must be found for the “matrimonial itinerant.” 

“The Probation Officer as a Hostel Warden,” by M. J. 
Worthington (November 1972). The author, a probation 
officer, had the opportunity to serve as acting warden of 
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a hostel for 1 year. The idea was not successful and was 
terminated after 3 months. Noting that the new Criminal 
Justice Bill will establish a number of hostels provided 
by probation committees, Worthington outlines difficulties 
he encountered and suggests that any field worker con- 
templating an assignment as warden undergo a period 
of training and on-the-job “familiarization.” For the 
probation officer particularly, there is difficulty gaining 
the acceptance of existing staff and gearing himself to 
the feel and pace of institutional operations and unfamil- 
iar administrative and supervisory duties. Of interest, is 
the observation that probation officers work from a “base” 
(the office) and move in and out of contact with their 
cases. In the “pressurized” atmosphere of the hostel the 
transplanted probation officer is confronted with an en- 
tirely new situation where interaction is primary and un- 
relenting. The working day for the administrator of a 
hostel, warns Worthington, is 24 hours. 

“Perception and Social Work Tasks,” by Peter R. Day 
(November 1972). This article reports on a study of the 
processes involved in agency casework. The method of the 
study was to examine the case records of 40 selected 
clients as these records were being compiled, supplemented 
by personal interviews with workers, clients, and other 
involved parties. Those participating in the project felt 
it was a valid way to study themselves as well as become 
more aware of the “nature of perception and some of 
its implications” in human interaction. Thus, the study 
seems to discover, for the author, the primary importance 
of basic sociological mechanisms—viz, two people in inter- 
action with each other are each and both subject and ob- 
ject. To achieve successful interacting with another, one 
must perceive his own feelings, perceptions, etc., perceive 
those of the other, and anticipate the response forth- 
coming—” the spiral of reciprocal perspectives ....” A 
list of readings in the subject is provided. 

“Inside Story,” Anonymous (November 1972). This is a 
narrative of life in the Borstal written on request by an 
ex-inmate. The author is literate and spices his account 
with a heavy yet natural use of jargon. As seen by this 
author, the Borstal program is a complete failure. It is 
a place ruled by inmate factions and consequently pos- 
sessed of all of the horrors of the total institution. The 
staff, in fact, is pictured as invisible if not nonexistent. 

In summary, these are criticisms “heard before” of un- 
doubted pertinence. There is a call for change but un- 
accompanied by any specific extensive suggestions. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“The Parole System in Canada,” an official statement of 
policy of the Canadian Criminology and Corrections Asso- 
ciation (April 1973). It is unfortunate that the parole 
system in Canada is complex with overlapping jurisdiction 
and a multiplicity of technical provisions and procedures. 
The following recommendations are made: (1) A parole 
system should be constructed that is readily understand- 
able by prison inmates, parolees, police, members of the 
bench, prison and parole staffs, and the public, (2) the 
National Parole Board should be relieved of some func- 
tions under the Criminal Code, such as the power to 
change the sentence of the court by discharge from parole, 
revoking, or suspending an order made under the Crim- 
inal Code, (3) the federal government should retain re- 
sponsibility for parole from federal penitentaries, but 
provincial legislatures should establish their own parole 
authorities, (4) parole in the provinces should be dis- 
charged by either the provincial parole board or the Na- 
tional Parole Board, (5) federal and provincial parole 
boards and services should operate independently, except 
by mutual agreement, (6) provision for definite and in- 
definite sentences in Ontario and British Columbia should 
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be revoked, (7) the last third of any fixed prison sentence 
should be a period of automatic mandatory parole super- 
vision, (8) statutory remission should be revoked and 
earned remission amended so that inmates may earn up 
to 5 days a month, (9) the power to reduce the minimum 
period of eligibility for the parole of a prisoner should 
be removed from the National Parole Board and placed 
with an appropriate court and prior consent of the Na- 
tional Parole Board should be declared before an inmate 
may make application to the court to reduce the minimum 
period of eligibility, (10) the time an inmate serves on 
parole should be credited toward the completion of his 
sentence, (11) the inmate should have the right to reject 
parole and mandatory supervision and to complete his sen- 
tence within the institution, (12) the two responsibilities 
now carried by the chairman of the National Parole 
Board of chairing the Board and supervising parole serv- 
ices should be carried separately by two different individu- 
als, (13) the present arrangement of having all the parole 
hearings conducted by the National Parole Board should 
be replaced by a system of area parole boards and tem- 
porary absenses (furloughs) should be extended to 5 
days, (14) the federal parole system should operate pri- 
marily through area parole boards, (15) the National 
Parole Board should hear appeals from area parole 
boards, review decisions of the area parole boards, provide 
from among its own members the chairman of boards, 
establish policies for area boards, and monitor the opera- 
tion of area boards, (16) a system of appeal from deci- 
sions of the National Parole Board to the Federal Court 
by parole applicants, parolees, and other authorities, 
should be established, (17) parole review dates should 
be set as part of the reception and classification process, 
(18) definite due process and rules of procedure are 
recommended for the hearing before an area parole board, 
appeals to the National Parole Board, and appeals to the 
Federal Court, (19) the automatic yearly review as now 
provided in the Criminal Code of all cases undergoing 
preventive detention should be changed to an automatic 
review to every 2 years, (20) provisions for automatic 
forfeiture of parole for the commission of an offense or 
for any other reason should be repealed, (21) provision 
to suspend parole may be either by placing the parolee 
in custody or by notice that would empower the official 
issuing the suspension to attach special conditions, (22) 
rules and due process in suspending parole are recom- 
mended, (23) the present requirement that a parolee 
whose parole has been suspended be brought before a 
magistrate should be cancelled and the officer given the 
authority to order a parolee’s detention, (24) the ap- 
propriate area parole board should hold revocation hear- 
ings, (25) specific regulations and due process are recom- 
mended for revocation hearings and appeals that may 
follow, (26) the policy that requires the National Parole 
Board to obtain Cabinet approval before paroling a person 
serving a life sentence should be revoked, and (26) the 
provision in the Criminal Code that permits the court to 
impose a period of probation to follow a period of im- 
prisonment should be repealed. 

“Regional Psychiatric Centres—A Myopic View?,” by 
Fred Desroches (April 1973). Special offender groups, 
particularly the mentally disordered, have been an enigma 
to corrections. Programs that are designed to rehabilitate 
the offender through educational and vocational training 
are generally ill-equipped to manage emotionally handi- 
capped prisoners. Solicitor General Jean Pierre Goyer 
in 1971 appointed an Advisory Board of Psychiatric Con- 
sultants to assist with the problem. Building psychiatric 
centres as a solution has been a recurring theme in 
Canadian corrections since 1913, when a commission sug- 
gested a psychiatric facility to provide treatment. Exist- 
ing prison facilities are inadequate because of their age, 
their location in the rural areas so that resources and 
treatment of adequate staff become impossible, and the 
conflict between different program priorities. The author 
reports that his review of the literature and interviewing 
of significant persons in the field suggest that the pro- 
—_ is overzealous and cannot produce the expected re- 
sults. 
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“Image de la libération conditionnelle par les détenus 
et exdétenus des institutions métropolitaines,” by André 
Normandeau, André Beauline, René Blain, Gérard Héroux, 
and Georges Paradis (April 1973). The image of the parole 
board and parole system in Canada is generally poor 
among the inmates, according to viewpoints of 154 Quebec 
penitentary prisoners. Parole authorities are inefficient 
and inaccessible. They are also impersonal, uninformed, 
and depend upon an inefficient institution for much of 
their information. Problems facing the released offender 
are multiple, but the parole agents provide police super- 
vision, rather than real assistance in the transition. Not 
only is the system dysfunctional, but it tries to maintain 
itself without realistic treatment of parolees. 


“Inmate Evaluation of a Penitentary Incentive Program,” 
by Emile S. Shihadeh and Albert N. B. Nedd (April 1973). 
Previous research indicates that the staff and inmates 
of penitentaries constitute two subcultures that maintain 
social distance and mutual antagonism. Inmate participa- 
tion in certain penitentary programs can provide inter- 
action between inmates and staff and would result in 
inmates who participated holding similar views to staff 
concerning the values of these programs. In a medium- 
security federal penitentary in Western Canada, 89 mem- 
bers of the staff and 169 inmates participated in educa- 
tional programs, cultural activities like music and hobbies, 
therapeutic programs, and membership in the residential 
committees. They were subsequently given a 16-item Re- 
habilitative Value Perception Scale (RVPS). Participants 
had significantly more favorable evaluations of the in- 
centive program than did nonparticipants. 

“Délinquance et protection dans un institution pour 
jeunes filles,’ by Michel Jacques Trottier (April 1973). 
When Quebec makes the decision to intervene in the lives 
of young girls and place them in institutions, it does so 
under two distinct laws, one based on delinquency and the 
other based on protection. The two groups of girls in 
l’ Ecole Ste.-Agnes de Montréal were surveyed from Janu- 
ary 1967 to August 30, 1970. The groups were similar. Both 
were from the lower socioeconomic classes, had little edu- 
cation, and were from backgrounds of disturbed families. 
The economically poor tend to be stigmatized more than 
those in better financial condition. In their treatment 
process, the school tends to refer to the image of the 
“wood woman” as an example and goal, which is an old- 
fashioned and outdated approach to rehabilitation of 
young girls. In summary, there was no perceptable differ- 
ence between the delinquents and the protection cases in 
social background or behavior. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Racial Issues in Corrections: Cultural Awareness—How 
To Achieve It!,” by Dr. Vernon Fox (November-December 
1972). The author, an experienced prison administrator 
and a professor in Florida State University, has reviewed 
the history of racial problems stemming from slavery in 
the United States and includes a history of racial diffi- 
culties in recent years in some of our correctional insti- 
tutions. He concludes that the problems can be solved 
and suggests that the correctional administrator (1) 
recognize racial problems and act on their causes, (2) 
promote justice, (3) bring racial policies to the attention 
of those who can correct them, (4) correct all available 
resources to change intentional or unintentional policies 
or procedures that appear to be racist, and (5) respond 
constructively to all minority or majority group efforts 
designed to reduce racism. 

“American Bar Associations’ Parole Volunteer Program,” 
by Richard J. Hughes (January-February 1973). This short 
article by a former Governor of New Jersey and Chair- 


man of the Association’s Program on Correctional Serv- 
ices reports on detailed programs in several states where 
young lawyers are assisting parole agencies and services 
in parole works. 

“Correctional Volunteers in Bucks County,” by John D. 
Case and James F. Henderson (January-February 1973). 
Major Case is director of corrections for this county in 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Henderson is the volunteer coordi- 
nator for the county. They review the history of a volun- 
teer program for a period beginning in August 1971 and 
extending through September 1972. They explain its goals 
and report that almost 14,000 volunteer hours were ex- 
pended during the period in administrative services, in- 
mate and county services, and counseling. Committees 
were formed. Aides were recruited and trained. The num- 
ber of volunteers is being increased constantly, and many 
of them have been integrated with the department struc- 
ture. There is a speakers bureau. The chief difficulty has 
been the scarcity of volunteers who will become deeply 
involved to the point of assuming leadership. 


“The Development of Correctional Standards,” by Law- 
rence A. Carpenter (March-April 1973). The author is exec- 
utive director, Corrections Task Force, National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. 
He mentions a number of persons prominently identified 
with corrections and points out that 70 other persons 
acted as consultants and assisted the task force in com- 
piling the report which will be a source of information to 
be used for administrative purposes, for receiving enact- 
ment of needed legislation, and as a basis for receiving the 
assistance of the public in the bringing about of reforms. 

The May and June 1973 issue contains several very 
worthwhile articles of interest to correctional workers, 
including: “A Correctional Administrator Talks to the 
Judges,” by Russell G. Oswald, former commissioner of 
correctional services for the State of New York; “Opera- 
tion Analysis and Corrections,’ by John J. Marsh—a 
description of a Newgate Project in the New Mexico 
State Penitentiary that involves operational analysis tech- 
nique, and “Attitudes and the Correctional Worker,” by 
William J. Hendricks, an employee of the California Men’s 
Colony at San Luis Obispo. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“The Religious Functions of Psychiatry,” by Scott H. 
Nelson, M.D., and E. Fuller Torry, M.D. (April 1973). Those 
interested in the relationship between religion and psychi- 
atry will find food for thought in this brief commentary. 
The authors observe that there has always been a con- 
siderable overlapping of the functions of religion and 
healing. During the last quarter of a century, the num- 
ber of mental health personnel has increased almost ten- 
fold, while the number of ministers and priests has de- 
creased substantially. At the same time, psychiatry has 
taken over an increasing number of functions previously 
carried out by organized religion. In this paper the authors 
focus their attention on three of these functions, which 
they categorize as (1) explanation of the unknown, (2) 
ritual and social, and (3) the definition of values. 

Man has always sought explanations for natural mys- 
teries in religion. Early priests explained strange human 
behavior by suggesting that the person was possessed by 
devils and evil spirits. With the advent of psychiatry, 
new solutions to the problem of explaining unusual be- 
havior have been provided. Now we are told that mental 
illness can explain strange behavior. People who are no 
longer satisfied with religious explanations for their ex- 
istence now turn to psychiatrists who have developed a 
new type of therapy, existential psychotherapy, to be 
responsive to these human needs. As a byproduct of this 
transition, psychiatrists are now held in reverence and 
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awe by their patients in much the same way that peni- 
tents revered their ministers and priests. 

The authors also suggest that many persons, who in 
the past would have attended church to satisfy their needs 
for ritual and social interaction, now get similar things 
by going to their local community mental health center. 
There, they can take part in a variety of therapeutic 
activities, both individual and group. Often the problem 
which they bring to their psychotherapist is the same 
problem which they previously brought to their minister 
or priest. Psychiatrists, who practice in these settings, 
satisfy their own needs for ritual by employing orthodox 
and authoritarian techniques which have the approval of 
their peers. While community mental health centers are 
attracting people to their activities, many progressive 
churches are organizing similar kinds of activities to pro- 
vide services to members of their parish. 

Finally, the authors give examples of how psychiatry 
has influenced the definition of values, which has long 
been an important function of religion. For instance, alco- 
holism and gambling may now be viewed as illness rather 
than sin and evil. Ideas about abortion and obscenity have 
changed with psychiatrists being the arbiters today as 
clergymen were in the past. 

Unfortunately, the authors decline to comment on the 
implications of these changes, suggesting instead that 
further studies are needed before a value judgment can 
be placed upon this phenomenon. In the meantime one 
can only hope that physicians and clergymen will continue 
to work together toward the clarification of their mutual 
roles on the common ground which they often share. In 
this connection it may be reassuring to know there are 
several ongoing forums in which psychiatrists and clergy- 
men can examine their mutual concerns, as, for example, 
the Academy of Religion and Health. 

“Individual and Group Responses to Confinement in a 
Sky-Jacked Plane,” by Sylvia R. Jacobson (April 1973). 
If you have ever wondered what it might be like to ex- 
perience a sky-jacking as a passenger on an international 
flight, this account of a trained social worker’s experience 
may interest you. The author was one of the 149 pas- 
sengers and nine crew members sky-jacked to the desert 
of Jordan in September of 1970 and held hostage aboard 
the airship for almost a week. She describes the experience 
in detail, beginning with the stunned disbelief of the pas- 
sengers and progressing to the fear, shock, and physical 
discomfort as all shared the terrible reality of the experi- 
ence. The passengers’ efforts to maintain discipline and to 
organize themselves to meet the unusual stress are de- 
scribed graphically, as well as the defenses which indi- 
vidual members employed in seeking to preserve them- 
selves. 

As an outgrowth of the experience the author suggests 
the need for training individuals in ways that they can 
meet stressful situations as in disasters of this kind. She 
observes that some people need to understand how they 
may behave individually in response to threats, and they 
need to be taught how to join with others in constructive 
protective efforts. She feels that young people can learn 
a great deal about the problems of living and survival 
through camping, scouting, and hosteling. No doubt, many 
adults could also use more instruction in how to deal with 
disasterous situations. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Vocational Education in State and Federal Adult Cor- 
rectional Institutions in the United States” (Volume 24, 
Number 4, 1972). Dr. Daniel R. Neff received his Ph.D. 
from Ohio State University in 1972. His article is a sum- 
mary of his doctoral research study. 

He states that his purpose “was to determine the ex- 


tent to which vocational education actually exists within 
correctional institutions in the United States and to pre- 
sent this information in a manner which could be valuable 
as a resource for planning by correctional and educational 
personnel.” 

More than three-fourths of the 260 correctional facil- 
ities canvassed responded to his questionnaire. A response 
of 77.6 percent to a questionnaire instrument is relatively 
high, however the data received indicate quite limited 
vocational training activity in institutions. Fewer than 
10 percent of the inmates in the 202 institutions respond- 
ing were engaged in formal training. More than half the 
training activity was in various aspects of auto mechanics, 
radio and TV repair, the metal trades, carpentry, masonry, 
and food service. 

His analysis of ongoing programs is relatively compre- 
hensive, including community placement and followup of 
released trainees which is the ultimate indicator of the 
efficacy of the program. é 

He concludes by enumerating and elaborating on 12 
recommendations for the benefit of those considering in- 
augurating, or buttressing, their own vocational program. 

“Operant Strategies With Delinquents at Kennedy Youth 
Center,” by Helen Wotkiewicz and John A. Minor (Volume 
24, Issue Number 4, 1972). Mrs. Wotkiewicz is research as- 
sistant in the Human Resources Research Institute, West 
Virginia University; Mr. Minor is executive assistant at 
the Kennedy Youth Center. 

Many will find little new in this piece, but they will 
find it a pretty handy little review of the philosophy be- 
hind, and the administration of, the Kennedy Youth Cen- 
ter program of motivating previously intractable socio- 
pathic youths in the academic and industrial arts schools. 
Those who are acquainted with the earlier CASE studies 
will recognize an extension of CASE here. 

Crofton’s Irish System and the Maconachie plan at Nor- 
folk Island in 1840 provide the base for the Kennedy Cen- 
ter’s “Operant Strategies.”’ There are those who will 
“buy” this philosophy; there are those who will reject it 
because it smacks of bribery. 

Nevertheless, one does not argue with success. The 
article reports on the scholastic success achieved by the 
participants. If and when it can be shown that this pro- 
gram leads on to social correction, as the article points 
out that it does to educational correction, it could attract 
many converts. 

“Human Concerns for the Offender,” by Sylvia G. McCol- 
lum (Volume 25, Number 1, Winter 1973). Mrs. McCollum 
is an education research specialist, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D.C 

Many say that the two greatest problems in the area 
of correcting the public offender are public ignorance and 
public apathy. Mrs. McCollum seems to endorse this 
thought and to campaign for the obliteration of ignorance 
and apathy. She might well add a new dimension: The 
development of a “better” correctional plan and the in- 
culeation of this plan among all the principals—legis- 
lators, police, courts, probation and parole supervisors, 
institution workers, etc., etc. 

Her starting point is the acceptance of the premise that 
offenders are human beings and she lends her voice to all 
the others that condemn the dehumanization of prison in- 
mates. 

While the article is largely philosophical in nature, it 
pursues some alternatives to traditional imprisonment for 
selected offenders and plugs for most of the community- 
based correctional activities that have surfaced over the 
past few years—precommitment as well as postcommit- 
ment programs. 

“Correctional Education and Training in South Carolina,” 
by William D. Leeke, Director, South Carolina Department 
of Corrections (Volume 25, Number 1, Winter 1973). This 
is a summary report of South Carolina’s program which 
was initiated in 1964. The fact that other programs began 
30 or 40 years earlier is of little consequence. This is one 
which looks good on paper, at least, and encompasses the 
full gamut of activities from literacy classes to junior 
college; from inprison classrooms and shops to work re- 
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lease, educational release, and work-study release pro- 
grams conducted in the free community. 

Mr. Leeke emphasizes again and again the need for 
financial support, and he enumerates several types of 
Federal grants of which his institutions are taking ad- 
vantage. This is fine and the reviewer supports the prin- 
ciple, however it is hoped that sight is not lost of the 
fact that so much can be accomplished without the ex- 
penditure of money. What is referred to here is the de- 
velopment and exercise of the right attitude to offer a 
truly correctional educational program—not one like that 
of a warden who told the reviewer a dozen years ago 
that he had built into his new institution provision to offer 
his inmates up to an 8th grade education, because “we 
ain’t got no need for anything more.” 

“GED Testing in State Penal Institutions,” by John J. 
Marsh, Ph.D. (Volume 25, Number 1, Winter 1973). Dr. 
Marsh is associate director, Project Newgate, and assist- 
ant professor of education, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity. 

Here is a detailed account of the extent of use made 
by the American Council on Education’s General Educa- 
tional Development Testing program. The author states 
that similar literature is quite sparse, yet prisons and 
other correctional facilities have been utilizing this pro- 
gram for at least 20 years. 

Forty-nine of the 50 states responded to Dr. Marsh’s 
questionnaire, so here is a report which is quite compre- 
hensive. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“How Arlington Fights the Teen-Age Drug Menance,” by 
Ted J. Rakstis (The Lion, June 1973). A Massachusetts 
suburban community responded to the youth drug problem 
by establishing a community drug center that has studi- 
ously avoided being closely identified with law enforcement 
agencies and an “Establishment-style office.” Staffed by 


professionals the Center also uses volunteers as it main- 
tains a 9:00 a.m. until 11:00 p.m. or midnight schedule. 

At the Center dress is usually casual and much of the 
counseling is conducted informally. The philosophy is that 
young people should be permitted to define their problems 
on their own terms and therefore the Center is designed 
as a place where youngsters can go to talk with people 
= understand them and are willing to accept their point 
of view. 

The Center handles numerous emergencies and crises 
and last year was instrumental in preventing 15 drug 
deaths from drug overdoses. As the program expands the 
Center plans to deal with nondrug problems—runaway 
youths, unwanted pregnancies, school failures, employ- 
ment—in an effort to treat behavioral disorders that might 
lead to drug use. 


“Should Cops Go to College?,” by Bernard Bard (The 
Lion, May 1973). There seems to be marked disagreement 
as to whether or not a college degree is a tangible asset 
to a policeman. New York City’s police commissioner 
recommends a mandatory college degree for employment 
and promotion in the police force as a means of upgrading 
the departments and heightening professionalism. On the 
other hand an Oregon sheriff believes the job requirements 
are emotional stability, intellectual honesty, intelligence, 
and physical capacity and that a college education doesn’t 
guarantee any of these traits. 

The John Jay College of Criminal Justice, part of New 
York City’s university system, is one of more than 500 
institutions offering study, ranging from 1-year certifica- 
tion to master’s and doctorate programs, directly related 
to law enforcement. John Jay students spend 80 percent 
of their time taking standard liberal arts courses and only 
20 percent in police science courses. Academic courses in- 
clude urban sociology, the sociology of violence, the family, 
juvenile delinquency, and race and ethnic relations. 

Despite the differences of opinion as to the effectiveness 
of a college education in preparing a student for police 
work, in affording him better chances for promotion, and 
in developing a more professional approach to his work, 
all agree that a policeman must learn to understand and 
function effectively in roles that require him to be some- 
thing of a lawyer, clergyman, psychologist, and linguist 
and that a college education may help prepare him to ful- 
fill these roles. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


The Law’s Threats and Promises 


Deterrence: The Legal Threat in Crime Control. 
By Franklin E. Zimring and Gordon J. Hawkins. 
Chicago and London: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1973. Pp. 367. $13.50. 


This splendid book belongs in the library of anyone 
seriously concerned with problems of crime and punish- 
ment. It marshals the learning (consisting, to be sure, 
of more questions than answers) on a vital subject, too 
often treated elsewhere in curbstone inanities. Then it 
projects, with scholarly care and insight, lines of future 
inquiry—not great leaps forward, but the kind of cautious 
explorations suited to the vastness of our ignorance. 


* The authors do not claim to have coined the concept of “‘marginal 
deterrence.”” Dedicating this book to Norval Morris, they acknowledge 
broad debts to him. It is not unfitting, then, to note the identification 
and illustration of marginal deterrence as a key subject in Norval 
Morris and Gordon Hawkins, The Honest Politician’s Guide to Crime 
Control, 1970, pp. 255-256. 


Though this is, I believe, the first comprehensive study 
of its kind, and a valuable one, the authors describe their 
goals with modest restraint. They follow a _ kind of 
“marginal” analysis (in their quoted word), asking 
throughout what might deter “more or less,’ not the 
usually impossible question of what might deter abso- 
lutely.* Exposing and facing the complexities, and evi- 
dently persuaded “that deterrent measures may be a 
promising strategy in some situations” (p. 22), they show 
at the same time the pointlessness of any “monolithic 
theory of deterrent efficacy” (id.). 

The book is, to begin with, a synthesis of the thought 
to date on deterrence. It recounts lucidly, and in the light 
of a rational critique along the way, the official dogmas, 
the ethical concepts, the economic and the political aspects 
of penalties as deterrents. In displaying these several 
facets of their subject, the authors note repeatedly that 
“thinking in a straight line” (p. 19) may be the shortest 
route from a dubious premise to a false conclusion. They 
remind us, among many examples, of how simple-minded 
enhancements of punishments as supposed preventives of 
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crime may prove self-defeating when police, judges, and 
juries are led, consciously or not, to nullify or temper the 
harsh sanctions. 

The authors waste no time on arguments “for” or 
“against” deterrence as an inflated abstraction. They 
point out how the presence or absence or degree of de- 
terrence may vary among types of people (e.g., optimists 
versus pessimists or the reflective versus the impulsive) 
and types of crimes. They deal interestingly with the 
modes and extent of communicating the law’s threats, 
raising questions not answered by such glib generalities 
as the supposedly commonsensical notion that certainty 
of punishment is a more effective deterrent than severity 
—or supposed severity. We are reminded that the problem 
is to focus the threat at the time and place of the poten- 
tial conduct we hope to prevent. “The moment of truth 
in the life of a potential delinquent will seldom take place 
in the local law library.” (P. 149.) In a brief passage 
one might have wished to see expanded, there is some dis- 
cussion of relatively little used efforts to promote com- 
pliance with law by positive persuasion rather than 
threats—by “appeals to the honesty, patriotism, or civic 
pride of the threatened audience.” (P. 150.) Examples: 
Every litter bit hurts and Only you can prevent forest 
fires. One of our main national streets, we may recall in 
this connection, is Madison Avenue. Perhaps one day, 
after everyone has enough deodorants and little cigars, 
some of the creative energies coursing through that 
thoroughfare could go to showing it is desirable not to 
kill and steal quite as much as Americans do. 

Beyond its instructive review and analysis of the ex- 
isting learning, this work proposes a broad array of 
research enterprises. It seems likely that Messrs. Zimring 
and Hawkins will have inspired before long whole shelves 
of worthy doctoral dissertations. Facing some of the in- 
evitable difficulties of study and experiment in fields of 
human behavior, not least a charged field like crime, 
they point out that substantially all available techniques 
are flawed and limited. They go on, however, to explain 
and illustrate how two or more imperfect approaches 
may confirm conclusions that are not safely acceptable 
after any single form of inquiry. By way of illustration, 
they recall Thorsten Sellin’s study of the death penalty 
as a deterrent, embracing, inter alia, both contempor- 
aneous comparisons of “matched” jurisdictions and retro- 
spective research seeking apparent consequences of aboli- 
tion or reinstitution of capital punishment. The suggestive 
thought is that varieties of imperfect research methods 
should be considered. “The imperfections of individual 
methods may to a large extent be canceled out when dif- 
ferent, if equally imperfect, methods are used in inde- 
pendent assessments of a hypothesis.” (P. 269.) Or, as 
the authors put it later on, “two wrongs, if carefully 
combined, may make a right.” (P. 291.) ; 

Space does not permit even a partial summary of this 
book’s fecund suggestions for further study. It seems 
safe and fitting to say simply that students who care 
about this vital field are likely to find rich inspiration in 
these pages. 


New York City MARVIN E. FRANKEL 


What’s New About the New Prison 


The New Red Barn: A Critical Look at the 
Modern American Prison. By William G. Nagel. 
New York: Walker and Company, 1973. Pp. 196. 
$12.50, cloth; $5.95, paper. 


This curiously titled book has nothing to do with red 
barns, new or old. The book is more precisely described 
by its secondary title, a critical look at the modern Ameri- 
can prison. The preface informs the reader that the book 
is a product of a study made by the Institute of Correc- 
tions of the American Foundation at the specific request 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

The purpose of this study was to evaluate the con- 
temporary trends in the design and construction of new 
correctional facilities and to furnish the LEAA with some 


guidance for differentiating the “good” and the “bad” of 
modern prisons. The study team composed of a correc- 
tional administrator, a psychologist, and an architect, 
visited over 100 correctional institutions most of which 
were of recent construction. These included 38 prisons, 
19 jails, six reformatories, 13 community correctional 
centers, and 25 institutions for juveniles. Thus, the study 
team visited 26 states and extended its observations be- 
yond the prison to the entire spectrum of institutional 
facilities within the correctional system. The primary re- 
search method is described as direct observation and on- 
site evaluation: “The basic procedure was a walking tour 
of the institution, usually with complete freedom to speak 
with inmates and staff individually and in groups. Every 
possible attempt was made to observe the housing, treat- 
ment, and work situations of the inmates. Simultaneous 
impressions were noted of the overall effect of the physical 
structure and its location on staff, inmates, and program. 
All observations were carefully recorded and subsequently 
analyzed.” (p. 2.) 

The book is organized in three sections: Background, 
The State of the Art, and Where Now? The brief back- 
ground section (p. 4-15) puts the prison in its historical 
perspective and presents a very cogent discussion of the 
mixed and conflicting goals of corrections, the enormous 
fragmentation of the correctional system, and how con- 
flicting goals and systematic fragmentation diminish 
the effectiveness of correctional efforts to achieve the 
goal of rehabilitation. Speaking of imprisonment, Nagel 
writes that “imprisonment has proved the most expensive 
and least effective of the various correctional responses. 
The irony of it all is that there will be insufficient funds 
for more productive alternatives so long as the bulk of 
corrections’ resources goes for prisons and jails.” (p. 14.) 
Nagel’s diagnosis of the ills of the correctional system 
(that it suffers from incompatible goals, a paralysis due 
to extensive fragmentation, and a general malnutrition 
resulting from a misuse of resources) has been expounded 
by other knowledgeable observers of the correctional ap- 
paratus. But the situation bears persistent retelling and 
Nagel tells it well. 

The second section of the book, comprising about two- 
thirds of the entire text (pp. 17-144), is an explication 
of the information gathered by the survey team. The 
reader is led through a mass of detail relating to basic 
institution design, location, size, housing, feeding, and 
recreation facilities, hospitals, chapels, segregation, and 
industrial operations, and facilities for education and 
treatment programs. Nagel has managed to avoid the 
possible boredom in reading such details by a skillful 
blending of descriptive details of the study with the evalu- 
ative interpretations of the study team. For purposes of 
this review, a few quotations may suffice to reflect the kind 
of descriptive data gathered in the course of the study 
and the evaluations of the study team. 

The report condemns severely the recent jail construc- 
tion in these terms: “Our first impression of almost all 
the new jails we inspected was that they were designed 
in hypocrisy ... they are frequently, on the exterior, in- 
offensive and even attractive structures .... The over- 
whelming impression, once inside, is that the modern 
American jail, like its predecessor of the last century is 
a cage and has changed only superficially. The concepts 
of repression and human degradation are remarkably 
intact.” (p. 20.) 

On the matter of location of new prisons, the report 
points out that despite the public affirmation by correc- 
tional administrators of reintegration of the offender as 
a major correctional objective with all its implications of 
accessibility to community resources, most of the new in- 
stitutions for juveniles and prisons for adults are being 
built in rural, sparsely populated areas far from the larg- 
est source of the inmate population. The comments in the 
text are revealing: “... All of the new correctional insti- 
tutions which we visited were rurally located . . . unable 
to be reached by public transportation, and seemingly de- 
signed to discourage citizen and community involvement. 
In addition, they were usually staffed by rural persons 
unsympathetic, even antipathetic to the aspirations, life 
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styles, and ethnic values of the prisoners who were mostly 
black, brown, red, and urban.” 

The most striking example of an isolated prison de- 
scribed here is that of the North Carolina prison (officially 
designated a correctional center) located in Morgantown, 
N.C., at the foothills of the Smoky Mountains on thousands 
of acres of open land. It is a 16-story high rise building 
in which the top floor is reserved for behavior problems, 
the 15th floor for reception, and the next several floors 
for inmate housing. The prisoner works his way out by 
going down and how quickly he can descend is determined 
by a behavior modification scale; a monument to absurdity. 

A few other observations selected from the text are 
indicative of the conclusions drawn by the study team: 
“The design of living quarters refiects the personal 
philosophies of administrators and architects rather than 
any consensus of standards and objectives . Many of 
the newer institutions put a great deal of money in the 
construction of chapels. Many religious structures were 
built to impress the public and the legislators much more 
than to serve the needs of the prisoners . . . . Adminis- 
trators and architects who have planned most of Amer- 
ica’s newest correctional institutions have recognized the 
vital importance of ample recreational space .... Tele- 
vision is a prime recreational activity in all institutions. 
Dayroom after dayroom has been surrendered to the 
tube .... The correctional education facilities and pro- 
grams that we observed are mixed bags. The programs 
range from glorified baby-sitting to inspired efforts at 
compensatory education... . It appears that behavior 
modification is currently the “in” treatment method among 
corrections’ avant-garde.” 

The concluding section of this book (pp. 147-187) is 
almost predictable from a careful reading of the body of 
the report. To Nagel and his associates the new prison is 
just a case of old wine in new bottles or a situation in 
which the “kept and the keepers play old games with each 
other while using the new sophisticated language of to- 
day’s behavioral science.” The program advocated by 
Nagel and his associates runs counter to the conventional 
solutions which call for larger appropriations for new 
and better prisons. The Nagel program advocates first a 
moratorium on the construction of new prisons, jails, and 
training schools during which resources, manpower, and 
planning would be concentrated on the search for alterna- 
tives to incarceration, the reduction of the jail population, 
and the unification of the correctional system. 

In offering this program, Nagel joins a vocal minority 
which includes the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, the position taken by the American Friends 
Service Committee, the program adopted in June 1972 by 
the Annual Chief Justice Earl Warren Conference on 
Advocacy in the United States, and the recommendations 
made at the 42nd American Assembly at an Arden House 
Conference in December 1972. 


Washington, D.C. BENJAMIN FRANK 


Progress Report on Victimless Crime 


Not the Law’s Business? By Gilbert Geis. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office (Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health Publication), 
1972. Pp. 262. $1.50. 


Not the Law’s Business? by Gilbert Geis is a progress 
report on decriminalization in America. Geis reports on 
homosexuality, narcotics use, gambling, and prostitution— 
all of which are generally classified as crimes without 
victims—and abortion, which is or is not a victimless 
crime depending on one’s view of the nature of human 
foetus. 

There is little original to be said about the proper 
role of the criminal law in the enforcement of private 
morality. Geis acknowledges as much although he does 
put himself on record as a classical liberal who believes 
that the state should not interfere in private consensual 
conduct unless the very existence or future of the state 
is in jeopardy, and maybe not even then. He stresses 
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that “victimless crime” is a misnomer—all private acts 
have social ramifications. The dispute is whether un- 
popular acts cause harm sufficiently proximate or threat- 
ening to warrant punitive or prophylactic action; unfortu- 
nately, reasonable men differ in their appraisals of the 
threat inherent in specific acts. Geis does not attempt to 
resolve that difficulty. Instead, he affirms that the proper 
role of law in matters of moral conduct may depend on 
factual determinations of risk, and he attempts to demon- 
strate that the risks inherent in homosexuality, drug use, 
prostitution, gambling and abortion do not warrant pro- 
tective reaction by the state. 

Although Geis does not belabor the ethical and philo- 
sophical arguments surrounding the overreach of the 
criminal law, he does offer one unusual perspective to the 
debate. He invokes Will Durant’s observation that “na- 
tions are born stoic and die epicurean,” and asks whether 
the epicurean trend is inexorable and efforts to stop or 
reverse it doomed to futility. To the extent that America’s 
democratic ideals of privacy, autonomy, and individualism 
are belittled in the cause of crime control, the decline of 
the Nation may be accelerated rather than impeded. 

Geis devotes one chapter to each of the five subject 
crimes. Each is well-researched, thoughtful, and thorough. 
The substantive chapters describe the alleged causes and 
extent of the behavior in controversy, its known effects 
on the actor and others, practices in other places and 
times, and the current state of law (and its enforcement) 
in the United States. He systematically canvasses the 
arguments for and against alternative methods of regu- 
lating each type of disputed behavior. 

The substantive chapters vary in quality though all are 
inevitably somewhat superficial. A book as short as this 
one which surveys five different victimless crimes could 
scarcely be otherwise. Geis writes well and has pitched 
both style and approach about halfway between journal- 
ism and scholarship. The result is both readable and 
interesting. 

Geis concludes with a brief contemplative chapter de- 
voted to the propositions that the moral fabric of the 
American community does not appear seriously damaged 
and that we must be vigilant that our efforts to proscribe 
are not more damaging and disruptive than the unwanted 
behavior. His final suggestion is that “the most effective 
method of dealing with deviancy is to ignore, to the 
farthest point of our tolerance, those items which we find 
offensive.” 

Not the Law’s Business? suffers from three problems 
which are endemic in the American academy. There are 
so many academics eager to write on contemporary prob- 
lems that it is nearly impossible to be original; victimless 
crime has been fashionable for some time and has been 
more than adequately covered by, among innumerable 
others, Herbert Parker, Edwin Schur, and Norval Morris. 
Every academic is “over-committed” and lacks time to 
be really careful; this book, while better than most, suffers 
for lack of a final edit to eliminate repetition, factual 
errors, and proofing oversights like a drug commission’s 
report quote which twice appears verbatim. Finally, big 
projects take time and information becomes stale. Pub- 
lished in late 1972, much of this book was written con- 
siderably earlier. Methadone maintenance, to illustrate, 
is described as a promising experiment which is beginning 
to spread. 

Not the Law's Business? is graceful but modest and 
ephemeral. While thorough and thoughtful it is not orig- 
inal; a few years will make it obsolete and indistinguish- 
able from numerous other progress reports on victimless 
crimes. 


Chicago, Ill. MICHAEL H. TONRY 


A New Look at an Old Theory 


Delinquency and Crime: A Biopsychosocial Ap- 
proach. By Juan B. Cortes with Florence M. 


Gatti. New York: Seminar Press, 1972. Pp. 449. 
$14.50. 


“ap 


Delinquency and Crime: A Biopsychosocial Approach by 
Cortes and Gatti attempts to encompass and integrate 
most present approaches toward the problem of crime and 
delinquency. 

_ The book is divided into four main parts: (1) Constitu- 
tional Psychology of Delinquency and Crime, (2) Theo- 
retical Aspects of Delinquency and Crime, (3) Social 
Psychology of Delinquency and Crime, and (4) Practical 
Considerations Regarding Delinquency and Crime. While 
the book is well written, the authors attempt to deal with 
a multiplicity of problems resulting in only a cursory 
coverage of many of the theories of delinquency. Through- 
out the book, one gets the impression that the authors 
were really concerned with body build and its relationship 
to the individual’s personality but felt that it was neces- 
sary to comment upon the entire realm of juvenile delin- 
quency with suggestions for prevention. 

They do not reject the previous studies by Sheldon and 
the Gluecks dealing with physique and delinquency but 
simply say that they were inconclusive. Their own studies 
dealing with the possible relationship between physique 
and delinquency is quite good but the sample is somewhat 
small which they admit as being a limiting factor. Cortes 
and Gatti recommend interpreting their findings with the 
utmost of caution. They feel that mesomorphic people 
have a greater chance of becoming delinquents than 
endomorphs or ectomorphs, which is nothing new. 

The relationship between constitution and the self- 
description of temperament is examined, and it is con- 
cluded that physique is an important factor in tempera- 
ment. The authors hypothesize that physique is evident 
before temperament, and that temperament is influenced 
by the social milieu within the limits imposed by heredity. 
Mesomorphs, in the sample, often describe themselves 
with such terms as adventurous and impulsive. 

Finally, it was found that mesomorphs, characteristic 
in the delinquent samples, have a strong need for achieve- 
ment, and this need is often realized in entrepreneurs, also 
a group with high mesomorphic characteristics. From 
this, the authors conclude that delinquents have a poten- 
tial for industrious behavior, and that psychological and 
environmental influences are what channel their behavior 
into antisocial modes. 

In the section on Social Psychology of Delinquency and 
Crime, attention is first focused on the family and its 
relationship to crime. Their findings about family environ- 
ment only confirmed what had been found in the past, i.e., 
most of the delinquent boys came from broken homes, the 
delinquent boys belonged to the low and low-middle 
classes, religion was significantly less important to de- 
linquents than nondelinquents, and parental support, af- 
fection and discipline were lacking in the families of 
delinquents. Poor father and son relationships further 
characterize the homes. 

Cortes and Gatti speculate that the aggressive element 
inherent in mesomorphs leads to their antisocial behavior 
because of a “weakness of inner controls and defective 
superego” due to the disruptive homelife. Thus, physique 
is again incorporated with psychological factors and en- 
vironmental variables in producing delinquent behavior. 

Prior theoretical approaches to delinquency are explored 
and they are found inadequate by the authors. Most of 
their criticism is leveled at Sutherland’s theory of differ- 
ential association; however, it is only criticized after an 
exhaustive study of those who approved of the theory 
such as Cressey, Bloch and Geis, Glasser ete. Their 
primary reason for critical analysis is “that the theory 
is presently in its period of greatest popularity, judging 
by the number of journal articles reporting on how it is 
being tested, analyzed, and extended.” This is a judg- 
mental statement with very little knowledge to back it 
up. 
In reviewing other sociological theories, they reject 
Merton’s theory of Anomie, Cohen’s theory of Delinquent 
Subcultures, Miller’s theory of Gang Delinquency, and 
Cloward and Ohlin’s theory of Differential Opportunity. 
The authors conclude that personality theories of crime 
causation do not integrate psychological and sociological 
variables. Thus, available theoretical approaches are not 
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acceptable to the authors, as they are too restrictive and 
do not take on a broad perspective of the problem of 
crime causation. Each “school” limits itself to variables 
within its “domain” and ignores other factors relevant to 
the problem from other disciplines. 

Cortes and Gatti present us with their biopsychosocial 
theory of delinquency and crime: “Criminal and delin- 
quent behavior are the result of a negative imbalance, 
within the individual, in the interaction between (a) the 
expressive forces of his biological and psychological im- 
pulses, and (b) the normative forces of familial, religious 
and sociocultural factors.” 

Thus, they feel that there is an imbalance in and inter- 
action between personality and environmental variables. 
Among mesomorphs particularly, if the aggressive com- 
ponent of personality is most pronounced and the inter- 
nalization of socially accepted norms is weak, the proba- 
bility of delinquency will be great. If one of these factors 
is normal and the other is evident in excess, there is also 
a chance of delinquency. Thus, psychological factors of 
personality are stressed primarily, and environment is 
viewed as contributing or inhibiting the internalization of 
socially acceptable norms or criminalistic norms. As is 
evident, the biopsychosocial approach is quite Freudian 
in nature, with the instinctual demands of the id in con- 
flict with the inhibiting superego. Yet, physique, and en- 
vironment are certainly implicit and important in the 
theory. Physique and environment are viewed as pre- 
disposing certain individuals toward antisocial behavior, 
and are responsible in determining temperament and 
motivation which lead an individual toward a style of life. 

The authors are in favor of a more widespread use of 
the Gluecks’ Social Prediction Table in attempting to 
identify those persons who are potential delinquents. In 
the prevention of delinquency, they offer steps to be taken 
in remedying broken homes and strengthening family ties. 
In controlling and treating the delinquent, the authors 
feel that therapy should be rational, reality oriented with 
an emphasis on the present and on awareness. The de- 
linquent should be viewed as being weak and irresponsible 
for his actions, and emphasis should be directed on the 
use of authority and on developing responsibility for his 
actions. Most importantly, the greatest need is to correct 
disruptive and antisocial behavior producing broken fam- 
ilies. 

Much of this text is study after study to try to find 
and explain causes of delinquency. Although it is often 
tedious to read, the research material is clearly presented 
and discussion of results aids the reader in its inter- 
pretation. It is a novel and comprehensive approach 
toward crime and delinquency. 


University of Maryland JULIUS DEBRO 


Another Reader—An Unnecessary Trip 


Crime, Criminology, and Contemporary Society. 
Edited by Richard D. Knudten. Homewood, Illi- 
nois: The Dorsey Press, 1970. Pp. 435. $6.60 
(paper). 

There has been a considerable number of books of 
readings on crime and corrections over the past several 
years. Most edited works are easy to prepare. They are 
so much easier to prepare than a textbook (that is, a 
good textbook) that the two should not even be talked 
about in the same breath. 

The question that should always be asked of an edited 
book is: Was this trip necessary? To answer this, one 
should further ask: Does the book fulfill some gaps not 
covered by textbooks or other available books of read- 
ings? Does it bring together publications that are difficult 
to locate or secure? Does it accomplish something that 
available textbooks in the field do not? Does it present 
material in a unique way having some special pedagogical 
or other purpose? Does it bring together widely scattered 
material on a subject or a perspective so new and so 
amorphous as to make a textbook premature? Does it 
present case material, other illustrative data, theoretical 
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elaborations, and demonstrations of practical applications, 
all so integrated with available textbooks in the field 
that it becomes an extension of them, and, in fact, a tool 
almost indispensable for their understanding? All answers 
are in the negative concerning the book under review. 

Knudten says in the Preface that the book “is designed 
to augment established criminology texts with contem- 
porary data or to stand alone.” With that, in my view, 
the book is already in deep trouble. How can a book pos- 
sibly fulfill both functions? By definition, if it is meant 
to supplement a textbook, how can it replace it (to stand 
alone)? If it is meant to replace a textbook, how could 
it supplement it? 

The book is divided into eight parts: “Culture, Society, 
and Criminology”; “Criminal Processes and Organiza- 
tion”; “Socialization and Criminal Roles”; “Stratification, 
Minorities, and Criminal Conduct”; “Law Enforcement”; 
“The Courts and the Public’; “Crime and Contemporary 
Corrections”; “Social Control and Social Change.” 

One of the difficulties with this reader, as with so many 
others, is that there can be argument without end as to 
choice of articles. I am positive that Professor Knudten 
ean defend each and every article he included. I am 
equally positive I can defend my view as to why he should 
have chosen other articles rather than the ones he did 
or why he should have included other articles along with 
those he did include. This, in my view, is the fatal weak- 
ness of so many books of readings. 

For example, the book has an article by Jerome Hall 
containing a strong defense of modified M’Naghten Rules. 
Why not include an article (there must be hundreds) that 
excoriates them? On the subject of race and crime, I 
would have selected the highly sophisticated research 
study of Moses over the Geis article which is largely 
superficial, anecdotal, and speculative. On what grounds 
was the article by Quinney, which accepts the notion of 
white collar crime, included but the article by Kadish or 
Tappan or Caldwell or Burgess or others rejecting the 
very concept itself excluded? How was it decided that in 
the relatively few pages devoted to corrections, there 
should be an article about homosexuality in prison but 
none about recreation, work, or custodial security? Why 
should excerpts from the Walker Report on violence at 
the Democratic National Convention in Chicago be pre- 
sented but not material that goes counter to its findings? 
Wouldn’t Shaw and McKay’s tightly reasoned, heavily re- 
searched classic statement on the relation of culture to 
criminality been preferable to Taft’s commonsensical 
homily on that topic? Who is to say that it was better 
to reprint Hawkins’ humorous essay dismissing the ex- 
istence of a nationwide crime syndicate in general and 
the Mafia and/or Cosa Nostra in particular as “extra- 
ordinarily fanciful” rather than Cressey’s deadly serious 
tract purporting to prove its existence beyond doubt? 
Only space prevents lengthening this inquiry. 

Each section of the reader and each article is preceded 
by a brief commentary by the editor. Sometimes they pro- 
vide continuity, especially through cross-references among 
the articles, but the continuity is not always coherent or 
relevant as desirable. 

In these commentaries, there are innumerable asser- 
tions that fall short of a desirable level of rigorous 
scholarship. The reader is told, for example, that “prisons 
... fail to correct ....” (p. 311). Why not inform the 
reader that there is a monumental work by Glaser that 
contradicts that position? 

It is passed on, approvingly, that the former warden 
of San Quentin thought that almost all prison riots have 
their origin in sexual frustrations (p. 367). Instead of 
uncritically passing this bit of intelligence on to students, 
shouldn’t a scholar warn them that a great many wardens 
have blamed a great many different things for riots? 

“While most prison homosexual relationships seem to 
be transitory, occurring infrequently once or twice a 
year, exact information concerning actual prison practice 
is highly limited’? (p. 367). How does Professor Knudten 
know that most homosexual relationships among prisoners 
occur once or twice a year? And why does he strongly 
emphasize the limitations on exact information about the 
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extent of homosexual practices in prison in the very same 
sentence in which he gives what amounts to virtually 
exact information about it? 

“Crime is a product of human interaction” (p. vii). 
a the identical cliché applied to account for noble 
eeds? 

“Criminal behavior is essentially learned behavior” 
(p. 107). This is ambiguous. Why “essentially” learned? 
What aspects are not learned? 

Commitment to the so-called multiple factor theory is 
made (p. 107) just as though Cohen, Sutherland, Cressey, 
Hartung, and a host of others had not long ago sought 
to annihilate it. 

Ad infinitum, but lack of space precludes an endless 
stream of examples. 

It will promptly be asked, because of the unfortunately 
all too prevalent unsympathetic reaction to harshly criti- 
cal reviews: Are no positive evaluations justified? The 
book has 435 pages and 35 articles. Anyone can learn 
something from any book. This one is no exception. To 
judge a book on that minimum basis does no service to 
the cause of better criminology and corrections. That is 
not the basis on which a scholarly work should be judged. 
It should be judged overall, on the basis of the highest 
scholarship, and on the basis of comparison with its 
competitors. On that basis, I would say this trip was not 
necessary. The student and correctional worker wanting 
an overview of criminology and corrections would do 
better with a textbook. 

University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 


MICHAEL HAKEEM 


Essays on the Meaning and Purposes 
of Legal Punishment 


Theories of Punishment. By Stanley E. Grupp. 
Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1972. 
Pp. 401. $12.50. 


Early last year I received a review copy of a book 
published by the Indiana University Press, a collection 
of essays on “Theories of Punishment,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Stanley E. Grupp of the Department of Sociology 
in Illinois State University at Normal. Sixteen months 
later I received a most courteous reminder from the as- 
sistant editor of FEDERAL PROBATION saying that they 
had not received my review and were still expecting it, 
“so that we may fulfill our obligation to the publisher.” 

As the servant of several publishers myself I’m glad 
to learn that one editor feels an obligation to the publisher 
to get back a review from a dilatory reviewer in exchange 
for a book. My own experience has been that full many 
a rose is born to bloom unseen and unreviewed, wasting 
some of its fragrance on the desert air. 

So if the editor feels an obligation, so must I; if I 
didn’t intend to review the book, I should have returned 
it many months ago. 

The truth is that this book contains an essay by myself 
and I had supposed that the “With the compliments, etc.,’’ 
slip from the publisher was an inference that this copy 
was my compensation for that article. Actually, we au- 
thors are more concerned with widely disseminating our 
words of wisdom than in compensation and hence—since 
my essay was in here—the question is why I have not 
been more alert in formulating and forwarding some 
comments on the group efforts of Dr. Stanley E. Grupp 
and his friends? 

Well, I will try to tell you. A book of collected essays 
like this is rarely a synthetic whole. Two dozen authors 
contribute carefully worded and thought-out essays on 
things we are all concerned about these days. Punishment, 
retribution, deterrence, rehabilitation (so-called), revised 
penal codes. These are all good articles but they all say 
more or less the same thing. They don’t even say it in 
very different ways. Punishment is unjustified, unproduc- 
tive, expensive, futile, inhumane and all the rest of the 
neglected adjectives. The system is wasteful and expen- 
sive. Oh, a few dissent—not very vigorously, and a few 


argue with each other. But when you get people together 
like D.J.B. Hawkins, J.D. Mabbott, Cesare Beccaria, 
Enrico Ferri, Henry Weihofen, Sheldon Glueck, Norval 
Morris, and H.L.A. Hart (and this is only one-half of 
them)—when you get together a group like this whose 
dealings have been with justice and the continued indif- 
ference on the part of the public to what we are saying, 
we can expect some vigorous blows struck for the cause, 
but they will all be in concert. 

I was about to say the cause of justice except that in 
the present state of civic and social affairs one is almost 
ashamed to evoke the notion of “justice.” It is in the 
name of justice that most of the cruel and insane things 
are done. We were all brought up to have some respect 
for something that gets called punishment and it is very 
good exercise for us to read essays like these to challenge 
our prejudices. One author, for example, asks what we 
would do about a man who enjoys the cruel things done 
to him because of his offense. Would we try to make him 
suffer more by depriving him of his pain? 

Many aspects have to be thought through and are being 
thought through and we will evolve a better system. Any 
book like this—well edited and well arranged—should 
help the coming of that happy day. 

Unfortunately, the men who don’t agree with us and 
probably wouldn’t be converted if they did, will not see 
the book, and if they do see it, they won’t read it. 


Topeka, Kans. KARL MENNINGER 


Study of a Narcotic Hospital 


Society of Subordinates: Inmate Organization 
in a Narcotic Hospital. By Charles R. Tittle. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1972. Pp. 
200. $7.95. 


Society of Subordinates is based on interview and ob- 
servational data collected by two sociologists in a narcotic 
hospital serving male and female, prisoner and volunteer 
patients. The book affords an interesting view of a setting 
that is unusual in its sex composition and its ambiguous 
prison-hospital character. The strongest parts of the book 
are probably the introductory characterization of the 
hospital and the detailed analysis that occurs in the 
chapter on the relationship between participation in in- 
mate organization and participation in therapy. But these 
are not presented as the main concerns of the author. 
More important to the author are the theoretical issues 
of how to explain inmate organization, or in other words, 
how inmate organization might vary from institution to 
institution. The author recognizes a need for cumulative 
theory, and in this book attempts to do something about 
what he considers to be a sorry state of confused ignor- 
ance culminating 30 years of study of inmate organization 
by an impressive array of scholars. 

One of the author’s first clarifications is that there are 
in the literature two meanings of inmate organization. 
One is called symbiotic by the author while the other is 
called primary. The idea is that the symbiotic organization 
is a prisonwide association visible primarily through 
widespread adherence to an inmate code, while primary 
organization is the affiliation of prisoners in small face- 
to-face groups. The author tries to sort out some of the 
inconsistencies in the literature by making this distinction 
central to his analysis. Unfortunately, while the discus- 
sion implies the consideration of two fundamentally dis- 
tinct, although not mutually exclusive forms of inmate 
organization, what actually emerges clearly from the 
author’s data on individuals in a single hospital-prison 
is a distinction between attitudes (involvement in symbi- 
otic organization) and actual association (primary affili- 
ation), which are sometimes negatively and sometimes 
positively associated. The idea that these represent two 
different forms of organization is suggestive but not 
always clear or convincing. 

Nonetheless, utilizing variations among individuals in 
the relatively heterogeneous hospital as a substitute for 
data on various kinds of hospitals or prisons, the author 
tries to address a series of basic questions which he him- 
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self indicates really require data from a range of different 
types of institutions. The author tries to say something 
about the issue of whether the subculture among inmates 
is imported from the outside, or comes about because of 
forces within the walis of the institution (the answer is 
both), and, if it comes about partly because of internal 
forces, whether the forces are those involved in problem- 
solving or those involved in the phenomenon of alienation 
(again the answer is both). Finally the author tries to 
deal with the question of whether inmate organization 
hinders participation in therapy and shows that while 
symbiotic organization (negative attitudes) may hinder 
participation in therapy for some inmates, primary affili- 
ation may not. 

The author indicates in his conclusion a need for the 
use of broader theory. Yet the book does not draw on 
even such minimally broader concepualizations as those 
that emerge from the consideration of therapeutic com- 
munities and other deliberate attempts to manipulate in- 
mate subculture and inmate organization for the purposes 
of therapy. The reader who knows that these things exist 
and are discussed in works referred to by the author is 
left with an uneasy feeling that the conceptual develop- 
ment of the book, purportedly an attempt to make sense 
a of an undeveloped field, is quite unnecessarily primi- 
ive. 

In the end, one wishes that the book had exploited more 
systematically and completely the peculiar strength of 
the data on which it is based—the characterization of a 
narcotic hospital, as it compared to the literature on other 
prisons and prison-like institutions. When the author 
occasionally frees himself of the arbitrary constraint of 
making his case study serve in lieu of comparative data, 
and speaks straightforwardly about his speculations, he 
shows imagination and skill in suggesting dynamics that 
may prove important in future analysis based on data 
from a variety of institutions. 


Harvard University ALDEN MILLER 


What the Police Officer Should Know 


About Juvenile Delinquency 


The Juvenile Offender and the Law. By Paul H. 
Hahn. Cincinnati: The W. H. Anderson Company, 
1971. Pp. 416. $12.50. 


The Juvenile Offender and the Law, is a creditable at- 
tempt to survey the area of juvenile delinquency. It 
should be noted at the outset, that this text is intended 
for the police officer and thus must be read and reviewed 
in that context. 

Thus, the most striking feature of the work is not its 
audience but rather its approach. Paul Hahn has delib- 
erately avoided the manual of instructions approach. The 
text, also, almost completely avoids the “how to” ap- 
proach. Rather, according to the author, “it is intended 
to be a volume containing most of what... (is) necessary 
to understand from a legal and a behavioral standpoint 
the phenomenon that is so commonly called juvenile de- 
linquency.” While the majority of the text adheres to this 
goal, at the end of each chapter there is a capsulation of 
the main principles in the chapter as applied to the role 
of the law enforcement officer. 

The pursuit of this worthy but ambitious goal, has led 
the author to attempt a concise but comprehensive ap- 
proach to the subject matter. In the course of this read- 
able and not overly long work, the reader encounters 22 
chapters which cover different areas of academic pursuit 
but which are tied together by the thread of their re- 
lationship to the juvenile offender. The topics range from 
an analysis of juvenile delinquency statistics to a brief 
view of the juvenile sex offenders; from the contemporary 
ecological environment to adolescent psychology and caus- 
ation theories; from political activism on campus to due 
process in the juvenile court, as well as police procedure 
and the variety and controversy in correctional theories. 
It is this attempted comprehensiveness which comprises 
the work’s major strength and weakness. 
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The great problems and uncertainties encountered in 
juvenile delinquency, underscore the utility of mapping 
out, for the law enforcement officer, the breadth of the 
field. The student will thus, not only recognize his law 
enforcement role, but will also have the opportunity to 
view this role in the context of the much broader issues, 
concerns, and theories of a great many disciplines. Of 
particular value is this representation of the law enforce- 
ment officer as but an element in the much larger system 
which deals with the juvenile delinquent. 

But, in this reader’s judgment, the primary virtues of 
the book are in the chapters which deal with juvenile 
offenders and courts. The author has taken an area, 
which more than any other, has undergone swift and com- 
prehensive changes, and made these changes comprehensi- 
ble. He has taken the vagaries of due process and at- 
tempted to give the reader an insight into why the courts 
have pursued the course of action that they have. Simi- 
larly, by referencing the textual material to the appendix 
containing the Juvenile Court Act and the Model Rules 
for Juvenile Cour%s, the author informs the reader of 
the safeguards which are to be found within the criminal 
law and are applicable to the juvenile offender. 

The major fault of the text is also derived from its 
comprehensiveness, as this all-inclusive approach often 
times leads to an oversimplified, superficial treatment 
wherein complicated and sophisticated theories are some- 
times reduced beyond recognition. Thus, while not every- 
one would agree that race should be the controlling or 
even a major part of a work such as this, only a naive 
person could regard the four plus pages devoted to this 
area as dispositive of the crucial questions contained in 
the area. The same might be said of the many other 
synopsized areas. 

Hahn has produced a good, introductory text for the 
police officer. However, this text must be used with the 
understanding that it is merely an introduction to various 
disciplines, and that the problems and theories presented 
are not as simplistic as this capsulation implies. As this 
book is a generalized survey, it should not be treated as 
being dispositive of any issue or area. Thus, it would be 
best used in conjunction with additional material which 
would provide not only a more exhaustive discussion of 
some of the areas covered in the work, but also a different 
slant. 


Harvard Law School LAWRENCE BERSHAD 


A Text on Delinquency for Police Officers 


Law Enforcement and the Youthful Offender, 
Second Edition. By Edward Eldefonso. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1973. Pp. 494. 
$10.95. 


This book is designed to be an introductory text, 
primarily for those preparing to work with juvenile 
offenders within the framework of law enforcement. It 
was originally published in 1967 and the current revision 
is an attempt to update and overcome certain “construc- 
tive criticisms.” The book is divided into three major 
parts. Each part has five separate chapters and, at times, 
is rather difficult to determine why the particular chapter 
was included. 

Part one is entitled, “An Introduction to the Youthful 
Offender.” The first chapter is concerned with delin- 
quency: its nature, problems, descriptions, and myths. 
Attempts are made to define delinquency and to suggest 
why delinquents are what they are and what can be done 
about them. I am not sure that the attempt comes off 
very well. In the second chapter ambiguities and vari- 
ations in definitions of delinquency used throughout the 
United States are presented, as well as certain legal 
concepts of delinquency. Chapter three is concerned with 
the scope of the problem, primarily relying on the many- 
times-used FBI and Children’s Bureau statistics. Chapter 
four is concerned with the various correlations that exist 
between delinquency and age, sex, poverty, and social 
class. The final chapter in part one briefly reviews selected 
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myths and misunderstandings relating to delinquency. 
These include: Criminals are a separate type of people; 
crime has a single cause; crime is prevented by strict 
penalties; delinquency is confined to lower classes; crim- 
inals have no morals; and several other similar beliefs. 

Part two is concerned primarily with prevention and 
the role and function of the juvenile court. Chapter six 
is a plea for more emphasis on prevention and a descrip- 
tion of various programs and agencies that are preven- 
tion-oriented. Chapter seven discusses the impact of the 
family and schools on deviant behavior and also offers 
brief reviews of various sociological theories concerning 
causation. Chapter eight is one of the better chapters 
that the book offers. The philosophy of the juvenile court 
system, its development in the United States, and certain 
modifications since 1899 are discussed. In the final pages 
of this chapter a well-organized discussion of the func- 
tions of the court is offered. Chapter nine is also of 
quality. In a few pages significant legal aspects of the 
juvenile court are discussed, as well’ as the more recent 
court decisions that have had a marked impact on juve- 
nile justice. Chapter 10 is entitled, “Legal and Social 
Components of Probation and Parole.” The goals of pro- 
bation, the various roles of the probation officer, and the 
necessary areas of knowledge that the probation officer 
must have in order to be effective are listed. 

Part three has three chapters that are concerned with 
police services for juveniles. Chapter four addresses itself 
to the rights and liabilities of minors, and chapter five 
discusses special problems such as juvenile gangs, drug 
abuse, teenage drinking, and sex offenses. The chapters 
on police services touch on standards for release and re- 
ferral, controversial areas such as records, fingerprinting 
and photography, the rights of juveniles and the gathering 
of evidence, police relations with other agencies, and a 
very good short discussion of the liability of the minor 
for his actions. 

Included in this book are two appendixes. The first is 
a review of the Gault decision, and the second is a model 
standard juvenile court act. 

In summary, one has the feeling that the revision did 
not “come off” as well as might be expected. The book 
offers little information that has not been presented many 
times before, and in more depth. Its organization is not 
consistent, nor is there a central theme that would allow 
its use as a standard text. It is too “California oriented” 
in its guidelines and descriptions of programs and pro- 
cedures. It ignores new materials that a revised edition 
should be expected to cover. Its principal value would be 
to use it as a supplemental text for beginning students, 
and the author suggests this utilization in the preface. 


Washington, D.C. WILLIAM E. Amos 


Basic Information on Drug Use and Drug Users 


Handbook of Narcotics Control. By Denny F. 
Pace and Jimmie C. Styles. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 95. $7.50. 


This book was designed by the authors to provide an 
overview of the drug situation and explain how law en- 
forcement agents should deal with it. The title of the 
book could more aptly be, “Handbook of Drug Control” 
since it includes drugs other than narcotics. It does not ful- 
fill its purpose completely. It is general and rather simplis- 
tic at times, though it can serve to inform people who know 
little about drugs. This is not to say that the book is with- 
out value. For the relatively uninitiated and for the 
trainee, it is a useful summary of information. It can be 
the basis for further education and training as well as a 
refresher for the enforcement officer who may have lost 
touch with the broader picture of drug law enforcement. 

The book is, unfortunately, inaccurate in some places 
and seems to be inadequately researched. On page 18, 
for example, the chemical name for the drug STP is in- 
correct. Many of the footnotes are incorrect. For ex- 
ample, Bureau of Narcotics and Drug Abuse (for Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs), and FBI Crime Re- 
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porter (for Reports). The authors refer in the text 
to the 1962 White House Conference, but do not have 
the correct name for it. Some of the footnotes are from 
sources which lack credibility and validity, while others 
are without either authors or publications information 


p. 5). 

The black and white pictures of various tablets and 
capsules, with the appropriate color inscribed, is not very 
helpful in drug identification. A color sheet would be 
much more useful. 

The characteristics of drug addicts described in chapter 
5 are somewhat overstated. There are some symptoms 
(such as cold, clammy hands and soiled, rumpled clothing) 
which could be quite common among nondrug users. Those 
characteristics which are the most characteristic of drug 
addicts, per se, should be the focus of such descriptions. 

The Appendix of the book is not well-organized and is 
neither complete nor accurate. Some organizations are 
misnamed and many are left out of the audio-visual refer- 
ence section. 

Some sections of the book are quite adequate and in- 
formative. The chapter concerning the police role in drug 
education is a good example. Realistic and practical sug- 
gestions are offered in this section; unfortunately, some 
of the information regarding programs is not up-to-date. 

Chapter 4, entitled, “How to Conduct a Drug Investi- 
gation,” provides some basic information which the law 
enforcement officer not trained in narcotics will find use- 
ful. 

Chapter 5, which deals with crimes associated with 
drug usage, also provides some good basic information. 
Especially important in this chapter is the description 
of the alternatives provided within the criminal justice 
system dealing with the drug user. Increasingly, the 
distinction is being made between the user of drugs and 
the seller. It is important for law enforcement officers 
to be informed about the distinction and alternative ways 
of dealing with the two types of individuals. 

This chapter, however, could have been much longer 
than it is since there is a great deal of information now 
available on alternatives. Not mentioned is LEAA’s TASC 
program (Treatment for Alternatives to Street Crimes), 
for example. 

The Handbook of Narcotics Control is not a reference 
book; however, for someone who is looking for basic in- 
formation on the subject of drug law enforcement, it 
should be of some value. Certainly, there are few books 
presently available which contain as much information 
and treat the subject matter as simply as this one does. 


Washington, D.C. JOHN H. LANGER 


Contradictory Roles of the Prison Officer 


The English Prison Officer Since 1850: A Study 
in Conflict. By J. E. Thomas. Boston: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1972. Pp. 248. $10.95. 


As Dr. Thomas points out “very little has been written 
about the uniformed prison officer.” This book firmly and 
rightly seeks to correct this lack of focus on prison staff 
and thus performs a most useful service to all involved 
in the penal field. It is a book which squarely seeks to 
face the conflict which is produced by the dual demands 
of security and rehabilitation in the role of the prison 
officer. It suggests that the English prison officer’s author- 
ity has gradually been eroded and that the major reason 
for this alienation has been the developing emphasis on 
reformation. 

Dr. Thomas supports his theme with a perceptive and 
weighty analysis of the historical and sociological de- 
velopment of the Prison Service through the 19th and 
20th centuries. His contention is that the organisational 
goals of the service, which in Victorian times with the 
“separate system” were clear, both in control and re- 
formative terms, have since become increasingly confus- 
ing. The Gladstone Committee suggested modification of 
the “separate system” and reformation became a primary 
aim of the prison service, a process of confusion which 
culminated in the Mountbatten Report, 70 years later. 


Developments such as association, prison hostels, and 
home leave gradually took place and such developments 
occurred almost in spite of the prison officer. A parallel 
development was direct involvement by both governor 
grades and'a growing number of specialists with inmates 
along reformative lines, bypassing the officer and thus 
adding to his feelings of alienation. 

_A significant sentence in the book highlights the con- 
flict: “The perennial and universal central fact of prison 
life, compared with which everything else is incidental, 
is that the officer must contain, restrict and reduce the 
movement of and initiative of prisoners and the latter 
seek to increase it.’ 

One of Dr. Thomas’ contentions seems to be that a re- 
formative aim which increases the movement and initia- 
tive of prisoners is that such initiative is likely to be 
destructive of control. 

What makes this such a stimulating book is that al- 
though there is so much careful sifting of evidence and 
that much of it supports Dr. Thomas’ hypothesis, one feels 
that like so many engaged in this particular field he is 
ambivalent about whether control and reform are com- 
patible or not. 

It can be argued that to increase the prisoners initia- 
tive, to help him achieve a measure of responsibility, is 
more likely to lead to a successful rehabilitation and thus 
in the end to control. To do this, however, without the 
full participation of those mostly involved, without giving 
them adequate training for the job, and expecting them 
to do it within the framework of a paramilitary structure 
is to invite confusion and chaos. 

What clearly comes through is the confusion and, thus, 
alienation of the prison officer. What does not come 
through with any degree of clarity is whether Dr. Thomas 
is seeking as a result of his work to reestablish control 
and containment as the primary aim of the service, or 
whether reformative ideas also have a place. He suggests 
that “reformative skills” should be introduced, but that 
two limitations should be recognised—that of the nature 
of imprisonment itself; and that of the constraint of uni- 
formed staff themselves. Such measures could only take 
place within a situation in which “officers must feel rea- 
sonably contented, secure and able to identify with the 
organisation.” 

Inherent in the argument seems to be a polarisation of 
control on the one hand and reformative skills on the 
other. Dr. Thomas’ conclusion seems to be that reforma- 
tive skills are to be introduced with the full participation 
of the officers, but alongside their controlling function. 
The notion that control and reformative skills are inex- 
tricably bound together does not seem to occur. If this 
had been the case, then Dr. Thomas’ first-rate analysis 
of the alienation of the prison officer might have led on 
to a recognition of the increasing control problems in 
society which are now revealing themselves in the prison 
system: The dire need to see the prison officer as the front 
line operator in the situation and what this implies in 
terms of his training, his need for support, and the funda- 
mental need for him to be at the centre of an organisation 
whose communication is based on openness. 

This book raises some fascinating points, e.g., the power 
loss of the governor, escapes as a controlling rather 
than a loss of control factor, and the role of specialists. It 
makes stimulating reading and above all should, if the 
implications are properly considered by the Prison Service, 
do much for that highly underrated but absolutely key 
figure, the English prison officer. 


Nottingham, England JOHN PENDLETON 


A Reprint of an Early Social History 
of Vagrancy in England 


A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy and Beg- 
gars and Begging. By C. J. Ribton-Turner. Mont- 
clair, New Jersey: Patterson Smith, 1972. Pp. 
720. $20.00. First published in 1887 by Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., London. 
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This book examines historically and socially “the home- 
less wanderer, and the beggar and vagabond” so that “the 
outcasts of society” can be better understood (p. vii). Be- 
ginning with a discussion of the social structure of early 
England, vagrancy was examined in detail as reflected 
in the laws in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Isle of 
Man, and the Channel Islands. The last 200 pages were 
—— to the history of vagrancy throughout continental 

urope. 

Early England was originally inhabited by small men, 
dark in complexion, probably of Iberian or Basque origin. 
They were conquered by invading Gaels and the word, 
“Britain,” appears to be a corruption of the Gaelic word 
for “great land.” They were followed by the South 
British, the Romans, and the Welsh from Denmark and 
South Sweden. The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were north 
Germanic tribes that invaded England in the fifth cen- 
tury A.D., but the Jutes disappeared, leaving the Anglo- 
Saxons as dominant. Their social structure was one of 
nobility or rulers, freedmen, and slaves. 

The earliest reference to vagabonds in the British Isles 
was in the Roman history of Ammianus Marcellus in 368 
A.D. where the Scots were considered to be the majority 
of vagrants. Vagrancy existed throughout Saxon times, 
as indicated by the large number of laws dealing with it. 
The lowest classes were in slavery, either by birth or in- 
solvency, illegal violence, individual surrender, or captives 
in war. Immediately above the slave was the freedman, 
who became the “man” of the master who had emanci- 
pated him. The nobility ruled the land. Vagrancy was a 
natural result of this type of society where fugitives 
from the system escaped to change their lot or see the 
outside world and became vagrants. Monasteries were 
places of refuge, but they were far apart. The two sources 
of subsistence open to the fugitives were private hospi- 
tality or plunder. Early English law covered the vagrant 
and the citizen who harbored him. The chapman, who was 
a general dealer or itinerant shop keeper, frequently dealt 
in goods plundered by vagrants or took them into his 
train as assistants. By 1066, English law recognized 
vagrants as a social class unto themselves who could be 
exploited or punished, depending upon the situation. 

The Norman conquest of England degraded the upper 
and middle classes and replaced them with Norman no- 
bility. Bondmen (slaves or serfs) were not permitted to 
leave the land and no freedman could harbor a guest for 
more than three nights. The Vagrant Act of 1530-1531, 
as amended in 1535-1536, required all beggars to return 
to the places of their birth or where they last dwelled 
for 3 years. Punishments, including whipping, were insti- 
tuted. A survey in 1542 indicated that there were 50,000 
people in religious houses for vagrants (p. 85). According 
to Gregory King’s survey in 1688, there were 2,675,520 
nobility and gentry as compared with 2,825,000 common 
seamen, soldiers, laborers, paupers, and vagrants (p. 177). 
In 1857, industrial schools were established for vagrant 
children in England (p. 284-5). 

Frequent references to “Egyptians” concern the wan- 
dering gypsies. In the 16th century, “Egyptians and 
counterfeit Egyptians” were punished by sending them 
to houses of correction (p. 393). Gypsies are of northern 
Indian origin, from Hindustan, but many Europeans 
thought they were from Egypt and corrupted that term 
to “gypsy.” They were established in Cyprus and the 
Greek archipelago in the early 14th century, went to 
Bohemia as slaves around 1370, and arrived in England 
in 1505. By 1530-1531, the gypsies had made themselves 
“so generally obnoxious” that Henry VIII legislated 
specifically to repress them (p. 486). 

Mendicant or begging friars began in 390 A.D. and 
they were considered to be legitimate, having taken vows 
of poverty. The modern institution of the mendicant friars 
began with St. Francis of Assisi in 1209, when he obtained 
the approbation of Pope Innocent IV. 

Vagrancy in the rest of the present United Kingdom 
and Ireland followed essentially the same pattern. As 
late as 1773, Scotland suppressed vagrancy by forcing 
people to remain on jobs that they took, particularly in 
coal and salt. Vagrancy in Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 


Holland, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, Por- 
tugal, and Turkey also followed similar patterns. 

The book summarizes the history of vagrancy as a 
history of social oppression by which many laborers were 
driven to lead a wandering life. Common characteristics 
of the vagrant were considered to be deprivation, laziness, 
and all forms of depravity (p. 667). 

Social interpretation from laws and statutes was aug- 
mented by available qualitative historical material. Some 
attempt at interpreting character and the sketches sug- 
gesting palmistry, physical features and metoposcopy 
(lines on the forehead) indicate that the author might 
have liked to go further into this type of interpretation. 
Very detailed, the volume contains many interesting bits 
of information relating to vagrancy and the general social 
situations in various places at different times and the 
statutory reactions to them. It provides a beginning fore- 
runner of a theory of deviance, identifying vagrancy as 
the first major deviance from accepted social patterning. 
For an interesting and enlightening view of the history 
of society as it is focused on vagrancy from the fourth 
to the 19th century, this reviewer recommends Ribton- 
Turner’s A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy and Beg- 
gars and Begging. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Reports Received 


Analysis of Assaults on Federal Officers 1972. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 18. The number of Federal officers 
assaulted increased from 77 agents in 1970 to 126 in 
1972. This report furnishes details connected with assaults 
on Federal agents. 


Annual Research Review: 1972. California Depart- 
ment of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 1973. Pp. 106. 
All research projects conducted within the Department 
of Corrections during the year 1972 are listed in this 
report in terms of staff responsible for the project, pur- 
pose, procedure, findings, and publication. The projects 
are grouped into ongoing projects, completed projects, 
program research projects, medical research, and an 
appendix in which special research reports published 
in previous years are listed. 

Cooperative Behavior Demonstration Project. Depart- 
ment of Youth Authority, Sacramento, Calif. Pp. 13. In 
this article, Dr. Carl F. Jesness, director of this project, 
describes the background and design of a research-demon- 
stration project to help field agencies implement effective 
treatment programs. The ultimate objective of the co- 
operative behavior demonstration project is to reduce the 
incidence of chronic delinquency by the application of 
behavior modification techniques in community treatment 
settings. 


Directory of State and Local Bar Association Correc- 
tional Reform Committees. Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services, American Bar Association, 1705 
De Sales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 1973. Pp. 46. 
This directory reflects the growing interest of the state 
bar associations in the problems of correctional reform. 
The director lists the address and memberships of 29 
state bar association committees and 13 local bar com- 
mittees. These committees operate as counterparts to the 
national effort of the American Bar Association Com- 
mission on Correctional Facilities and Services. 

The Drug Phenomenon: Social Aspects of Drug 
Taking. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 4300 West 62 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 1973. Pp. 63. This monograph 
was written by Erich Goode, associate professor of soci- 
ology at the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. It is a concise and critical analysis of the “drug 
problem” and the many cliches, stereotypes, and myths 
associated with the drug controversy. Especially cogent 
are the sections on drug use as deviant behavior and the 
social context of drug use. 


An Experimental Study of the Differential Effects of 
Parole Supervision for a Group of Adolescent Boys and 
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Girls. U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Washington, D.C., March 
1973. Pp. 27. This report summarizes the results of a 
2-year study aimed at determining whether juvenile de- 
linquents meeting low risk criteria could be reintegrated 
into the community without formal parole supervision 
as successfully as a comparable group receiving conven- 
tional supervision. 

Judicial Time: Criminal and Civil Cases in the Iowa 
District Courts. Walter A. Lunden, Grand View College, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1973. Pp. 66. This study is concerned 
with the time lapse in adjudication, mobility of litigation, 
backlog of cases, and trial workload of judges between 
the years 1958 to 1971. In these 14 years, the number 
of criminal cases before the Iowa courts increased by 
90 percent. 


Local Jails: A Report Presenting Data for Individual 
County and City Jails From the 1970 National Jail 
Census. U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Washington, D.C., 1973. Pp. 
481. The 1970 National Jail Census, published in February 
1971, presented summary data, state by state, on the 
conditions of the Nation’s local jails. In this report, the 
data from the 1970 jail census are presented on an indi- 
vidual jail by jail basis. A followup survey of inmates 
in the jails identified in the jail census is underway and 
publication is scheduled for later in 1973. 

Model Sentencing Act. National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 411 Hackensack Avenue, Hackensack, N.J., 
1972. Pp. 32. Prepared by its Council of Judges, this is 
the second edition of the Model Sentencing Act first pub- 
lished in 1963 by the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency. While reiterating its basic principles, this re- 
vised edition contains several significant changes: It 
strengthens the rights of defendants on sentencing; it 
is more specific on an important implication of the dan- 
gerous offender concept by including a provision to elimi- 
nate the insanity defense; and questions the necessity 
for the use of imprisonment for any nondangerous 
offenders. The foreword to the second edition states that 
the “Model Act is an interim step for the gradual 
phasing out of most correctional institutions.” 

The National Center for State Courts (Annual Report). 
The National Center for State Courts, 725 Madison Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The Center was established in 
June 1971. Its first annual report presents a brief sum- 
mary of efforts undertaken by the Center which relate 
to almost every major aspect of the state courts’ work. 
During the past year, the Center created a Council of 
State Court Representatives and established regional 
offices in Atlanta and St. Paul. 


A Program for Prison Reform. The Roscoe Pound- 
American Trial Lawyers Foundation, 20 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1973. Pp. 68. This is the final report 
and recommendations of the Annual Chief Justice Earl 
Warren Conference on Advocacy in the United States. 
The report also contains three background papers pre- 
pared for the Conference: “The Sentencing Function,” 
by Professor Caleb Foote; “Imprisonment and Its Alter- 
natives,” by Professor Gerard O. W. Mueller; and “Pris- 
oners’ Rights: Some Hopes and Realities,” by Professor 
Herman Schwartz. 

The Recidivist Victim: A Descriptive Study. Institute 
of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, 
Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas. Crimi- 
nal Justice Monograph, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1973. Pp. 80. The 
stated purpose of the study reported in this monograph 
was to determine the social characteristics of the victims 
of gunshot and stab wounds and to distinguish those 
victims who were recidivist victims. The sources of infor- 
mation were the hospital records of cases admitted for 
the years 1968 and 1969, and cases selected were limited 
only to “charity patients,’ whose records were available 
for inspection. Of the 92 victims included in this study 
24 were identified as recidivist victims. 


Second National Symposium on Child Abuse. The 
American Humane Association, Denver, Colo., 1973. Pp. 


60. In this pamphlet a group of national experts discuss 
multidisciplinary approaches for protecting victims of 
neglect, abuse, and sexual exploitation of children. The 
cooperation and mutually supportive roles of law, social 
work, and medicine are explored in the process of pro- 
tecting children from neglect and in protecting the rights 
of parents and children. 

Seventh Annual Interagency Workshop. The Institute 
of Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, 
Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas, 1972. 
Pp. 240. As a partial report of the proceedings of this 
10-day workshop, 20 papers are reprinted in this volume. 
The papers cover a variety of topics by officials repre- 
senting various kinds of agencies in social work, policy, 
and corrections. 

Standards Relating to Court Organization. American 
Bar Association Commission on Standards of Judicial 
Administration (no address listed), 1973. Pp. 109. This 
report is the first of a series on judicial administration. 
The topics include: a unified court system, selection and 
tenure of judges, rule-making and administrative author- 
ity, court administration services, court budgeting, and 
court record systems. These standards have been developed 
primarily with a view to their adoption by state court 
systems. 

A Survey of Legislation, Regulations, and Policies Sup- 
portive of Correctional Officer Education. Commission on 
Correctional Facilities and Services, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, 1705 De Sales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
February 1973. Pp. 13. This survey was conducted by 
the American Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges. Based on replies by 42 state correctional depart- 
ments, the general findings of the survey confirm that 
despite increasing availability of junior college programs 
for line correctional officers and increasing enrollments, 
(1) there continues to be little recognition in line officer 
structures and career mobility for degree or certificate 
attainment and (2) financial and other assistance to 
stimulate participation remains highly limited. 

Survey of Parole Revocation Procedures. American Bar 
Association, Commission on Correctional Facilities and 
Services, 1705 De Sales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
January 1973. Pp. 42. The purpose of this survey was 
to determine to what extent state parole boards were 
complying with the Supreme Court’s decision in Morrisey 
v. Brewer in June 1972 which applied a due process re- 
quirement to parole revocation. Response from 45 state 
parole boards (6 did not reply) showed formal compliance 
with the court decision and the emergence of new issues 
to be resolved in months or years ahead. 

Washington State Jail Inspection Report. Department 
of Social and Health Services, P.O. Box 1788, Olympia, 
Wash., 1972. Pp. 101. Annual inspections of all jails have 
been required by law since 1961 but a full-time jail in- 
spector was not appointed until 1972. This report is the 
first time that all known adult detention facilities have 
been inspected. In general, out of 163 local jails in use 
in the State of Washington, 88 were found to have con- 
ditions unfavorable for the confinement of prisoners. 

Wharton Tract Narcotic Treatment Unit. Youth Re- 
ception and Correction Center, Yardville, N.J., Program 
Synopsis, February 1973. Pp. 12. This synopsis along 
with several other detailed research and evaluation re- 
ports are available describing two drug treatment pro- 
grams conducted during 1971-1973. One program accom- 
modating about 66 inmates is located within the institution 
and the second program in a satellite unit, the Wharton 
Tract Program, about 30 miles from the main institu- 
tion, accommodating 47 inmates. 

The Work Unit Parole Program. Parole and Community 
Services Division, California Department of Corrections, 
Sacramento, Calif., 1972. Pp. 30. The work-unit parole 
project was formulated to empirically support the sup- 
position that supervision allocated according to case needs 
and reflected in caseload size, would enhance the oppor- 
tunity for a successful parole adjustment and reduce the 
return-to-prison rate. This report cites statistical evidence 
that the work-unit parole program has achieved its goal. 
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Books Received 


American Criminology: New Directions. By Walter C. 
Reckless. New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1973. Pp. 
487. $12.95. 

Behavioral Science and Modern Penology: A Book of 
Readings. Edited by William H. Lyle, Jr., and Thetus 
W. Horner. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1973. 
Pp. 355. $11.95. 

Behavior Modification in Residential Treatment for 
Children: Model of a Program. By Frank Pizzat. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1973. Pp. 98. $7.95. 

Crime and Insanity in England: Volume Two—New 
Solutions and New Problems. By Nigel Walker and Sarah 
McCabe. Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 1973. Pp. 316. 
$12.50. 

Deviancy and the Family. Edited by Clifton D. Bryant 
and J. Gipson Wells. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 
1973. Pp. 472. $6.00. 

Drugs and the School Counselor. By Robert M. Casse, 
Jr., Marilee K. Seaff, and William T. Packwood. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1972. Pp. 144. 


Evaluating Social Programs: Theory, Practice, and 
Politics. Edited by Peter H. Rossi and Walter Williams. 
Palisades, N.Y.: Seminar Press, Inc., 1972. Pp. 326. $10.95. 

Fundamentals of Criminal Behavior and Correctional 
Systems. Edited by John G. Cull and Richard E. Hardy. 


It Has Come to 


Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer for the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in the Northern District of Illinois (Chicago) 
since 1950, retired June 29. The recipient of a master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration, he first joined the staff of the 
Federal Probation Office in 1939 and left that office during 
World War II for 4 years’ service in the U.S. Navy. 
Before returning to Chicago as chief in 1950 he taught 
4 years in Indiana University’s Division of Social Service. 
From 1950 to 1970 he also served as director of the 
Federal Probation Center, an activity now administered 
by the Federal Judicial Center in Washington, D.C. 
Meeker has served as probation consultant to the Com- 
monwealth Courts, San Juan, Puerto Rico (1953); Minis- 
try of Justice, German Federal Republic (1954); and 
as Fulbright lecturer, National Family Court Probation 
Training Institute in Tokyo, Japan. He has received two 
national awards: The 1964 Doyle Award of the Federal 
Probation Officers Association for outstanding Federal 
service; and the 1967 Halpern Award of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency for excellence in pro- 
bation practice. 

Lucian D. Drake, chief of the Procurement and Property 
Management Section, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, retired June 29 after 39 years’ govern- 
ment service. A graduate of Colgate University, he began 
his government career in 1934 with the Navy Depart- 
ment and joined the Administrative Office in 1940. 


Frederick A. C. Hoefer, periodical reviewer for FEDERAL 
PROBATION since 1955, retired June 30 as attorney-advisor, 
Board of Veterans Appeals, Veterans Administration. A 
graduate of the University of Berlin and of Harvard Law 
School, he had served previously as alternate chairman 
of the Army-Air Force Clemency and Parole Board. Upon 
the occasion of his retirement he was awarded a citation 
for “Meritorious Service and Loyal Cooperation in The 
American Legion’s Veterans Affairs and Rehabilitation 
Program,” by The American Legion, National Veterans 
Affairs and Rehabilitation Commission. 


Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 
343. $12.95. 

Goals for Social Welfare 1973-1993: An Overview of 
the Next Two Decades. Edited by Harleigh B. Trecker. 
New York: Association Press, 1973. Pp. 288. $12.00. 

The Heritage of Modern Criminology. Edited by Sawyer 
F. Sylvester, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publish- 
ing Co., 1972. Pp. 184. $5.95. 

Model Rules and Regulations on Prisoners’ Rights and 
Responsibilities. Prepared by Professor Sheldon Krantz, 
Robert A. Bell, Jonathan Brant, and Michael Magruder. 
St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. 212. 

The New Criminology: For a Social Theory of Devi- 
ance. By Ian Taylor, Paul Walton, and Jock Young. 
Boston, Mass.: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1973. Pp. 
325. $19.95. 

The New Red Barn: A Critical Look at the Modern 
American Prison. By William G. Nagel. New York: 
Walker and Company, 1973. Pp. 196. $12.50. 

Principles of Police Interrogation. By C. H. Van Meter. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 
133. $7.75. 

The Solution of Social Problems: 5 Perspectives. 
Edited by Martin S. Weinberg and Earl Rubinton. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1973. Pp. 310. $3.95 
(paper). 

When Mother Is a Prefix: New Directions in Youth 
Correction. By Nelson Henry. New York: Behavioral 
Publications, 1972. Pp. 129. $7.95. 


Our Attention 


Charles E. Smith, M.D., reviewer of The American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry for FEDERAL PROBATION, was 
recently promoted to full professor in the Department of 
Psychiatry at The University of North Carolina School 
of Medicine, Chapel Hill. 

“Correctional Research,” by James O. Robison of Crimi- 
nological Research Associates in Berkeley, Calif., ap- 


“Mirror, mirror, on the wall, who’s the fairest of them all?” 
(Cartoon by Gordon Watt.) 


\ \ 


pears for the first time in this issue of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION. It is planned to continue this column as a regular 
feature of the journal. 


James E. Turner, chief probation officer, U.S. District 
Court for the Middle District of Alabama at Montgomery, 
retired June 29. A graduate of Birmingham-Southern 
College with a master’s degree from the College of 
William and Mary, he entered the Federal Probation 
Service in 1938. 

Don M. Gottfredson, director of the Research Center 
of the National Council on Crime and Delinquency at 
Davis, Calif., has accepted the position of dean of the 
new school of criminal justice to be organized at New 
Jersey’s Rutgers University. He was previously project 
director at the Institute for the Study of Crime and pro- 
gram director of the Uniform Parole Reports Project 
of the National Parole Institutes. 

Reprints of “Summary of Court Decisions Relating to 
the Provision of Library Services in Correctional Insti- 
tutions,” published by the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, are available at 45 cents a copy 
from AHIL, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

Clement L. Hils, U.S. probation officer in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on June 27 was elected first vice president of the 
Southwestern Ohio Correctional Workers Association. 


James A. Crawford, U.S. probation officer in Memphis, 
Tenn., was shot by a sniper on May 21 while on official 
travel. He received a serious wound in the right shoulder 
but managed to drive himself 5% miles to Methodist 
Hospital South in Memphis for treatment. The sniper 
killed five people and wounded four before he was killed 
by police. 


A Training the Trainers Program, sponsored by the 
National Institute of Corrections and presented by the 
California Youth Authority, will be held October 1973 
through February 1974. For additional information write 
the Institute at 101 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20534. 


William R. Robinson has been appointed to a 6-year 
term as a member of the Alabama Board of Pardons and 
Paroles. A graduate of Troy State University, he has 


JOHN M. PETTIBONE: Director, Division of Parole and 
Probation, Maryland Department of Public Safety and 
Correctional Services, since 1971. A.B. (1952) and A.M. 
(1955), University of Michigan; M.S. (1970), Ohio State 
University. Probation Officer, Recorder’s Court of the City 
of Detroit, 1955-1964; Chief Probation Officer, Shelby 
County, Ohio, Juvenile Court, Sidney, 1964-1965; Director 
of Court Services, Franklin County, Ohio, Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, 1965-1967; Deputy Superintend- 
ent and Acting Superintendent of Probation Develop- 
ment, Ohio Adult Parole Authority, Columbus, 1967-1971. 
Faculty member, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1970-1971. 


EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI: Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Criminology, Florida State University, since 
1971. B.A. (1948), Syracuse University; D.P.A. (1964), 
New York University. U.S. Probation Officer, Southern 
District of New York, 1958-1966; Associate Professor of 
Criminology (1966-1970) and Professor of Criminology 
(1970-1971), Florida State University. Chairman, Gover- 
nor’s Council on Criminal Justice, Northwest Florida, 
1971-1972. 


JOHN G. STRATTON: Supervising Deputy Probation Of- 
ficer, Los Angeles County Probation Department, since 
1971. B.B.A. (1965), St. Edwards, University; M.S. 
(1970), University of Southern California. Teacher: Holy 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Contributors to This Issue 


14 years of professional experience in probation and 
parole. 

Standards Relating to Court Organization has been pre- 
pared in draft form by the American Bar Association 
Commission on Standards of Judicial Administration. 
Copies are available at no cost from: Circulation De- 
partment 5041, American Bar Association, 1155 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 60637. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has signed a lease 
agreement with the State of Wisconsin to take over 
operation of a new correctional facility which was recently 
constructed by the State near Oxford. It will be operated 
as a medium-security Federal correctional institution and 
will eventually house about 500 young male offenders. 
Under terms of the agreement the Federal Government 
will take ownership of the institution at the end of a 
14-year lease period. 

Dominick J. Lacovara, M.D., retired August 1 from 
the U.S. Public Health Service after 21 years of active 
duty as a commissioned medical officer. On June 11 he 
was called to Washington, D.C., to receive the Meritorious 
Service Medal, one of the highest conferred by the USPHS 
“for sustained excellence in performance, for the enhance- 
ment of psychiatric services in the U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
over a 10-year period and for the establishment of im- 
proved procedures for the treatment of narcotic addicts 
both as chief of the USPHS Hospital in Fort Worth 
(Texas) and subsequently as mental health consultant 
in the Dallas Regional Office.’ Dr. Lacovara will be 
teaching at Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
where he holds a professorship. 


Lamont Ramage, U.S. probation officer in Austin, Texas, 
was presented the Elkins Award for Counselor of the 
Year in Texas for 1973 by the National Rehabilitation 
Counseling Association at its annual meeting held in 
Houston, Texas, in July. 

Judge Ivan Lee Holt, Twenty-Second Judicial Circuit 
of Missouri, St. Louis, has been elected chairman of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency’s Council of 
Judges. He succeeds Judge Alfred P. Murrah, director of 
the Federal Judicial Center, Washington, D.C., who held 
the post since 1959. 


Cross High School, 1963-1964, and St. Anthony High 
School, 1965; Deputy Probation Officer, Los Angeles 
County Probation Department, 1966-1971. Supervisor, 
Special Community Based Probation Services, Neighbor- 
hood Service Center, Pacoima, Calif. 


MICHAEL L. PECK: Director, Narcotics and Drug Abuse 
Rehabilitation Program, Suicide Prevention Center, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. B.A. (1958), University of California 
at Los Angeles; M.S. (1960), University of Southern 
California; Ph.D. (1965), University of Portland. Psycho- 
logical Intern, Morningside N.P. Hospital, 1961-1962; 
Diagnostic Consultant, Juvenile Court, Washington County, 
1962-1963; Public Health Fellow, Suicide Prevention Cen- 
ter, 1963-1965; Associate Clinical Professor in Psychiatry, 
University of Southern California School of Medicine, 
since 1967. Co-author, Accident or Suicide: Destruction by 
Automobile, 1973. 


DAVID KLUGMAN: Chief Social Worker and Associate 
Director, Narcotics and Drug Abuse Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, Suicide Prevention Center, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 
since 1960. B.S. (1949) and M.S.W. (1952), University of 
Southern California. Social Worker, Veterans Administra- 
tion, 1952-1957; Social Worker, Los Angeles Parent- 
Teacher School Guidance Clinic, 1957-1958; Executive 
Director, Portals House, Inc., 1958-1960. Assistant Clinical 
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Professor of Psychiatry, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine. 


MANUEL LOpEz-REY: Visiting Fellow, Institute of Crim- 
inology, Cambridge, England. LL.D., University of Madrid. 
Formerly County Court Judge, Professor of Criminal 
Law (Universities of Madrid, La Laguna, and Sala- 
manca), Member of the Commission for Codification and 
Director General of Prisons in Spain. With the United 
Nations from 1946 to 1965, as Chief of the Research and 
Treaties Section, Narcotics Division; Chief of the Section 
of Social Defence; and Senior Adviser on Social Defence 
in the Middle and Far East. President: International 
Committee Against Genocide; International Society of 
— Prophylaxis. Author, Crime, An Analytical Ap- 
praisal, 


ERNST A. WENK: Associate Director, National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency Research Center; and Associ- 
ate Editor, Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency. 
Graduate study, University of Basel and Lehrerseminar, 
Basel, Switzerland; M.Crim. (1969), University of Cali- 
fornia. Boys’ Supervisor, State Industrial School, In- 
dustry, N.Y., 1955-1956; Founder-Director, Coronado 
Youth Project, Tucson, Ariz., 1956-1959; Clinical Psycho- 
logist, California Department of Corrections, 1959-1960. 
Teacher, Contra Costa County (Calif.) Juvenile Hall, 
1960-1961; Staff Psychologist (Clinical), Reception Guid- 
ance Center, Deuel Vocational Institution, California De- 
partment of Corrections, 1961-1967. Author, Let Today 
Into Schools, 1972; Co-author, Assaultive Youth, 1972. 


CoLin H. FRANK: Assistant Administrator, Mental 
Health Services, Federal Bureau of Prisons, since 1973. 
B.S. (1966), Columbia University; M.S. (1969) and Ph.D. 
(1970), University of Oklahoma. Psychology-Trainee: 
State Training School, Boley, Okla., 1967; Public Health 
Guidance Clinic, Norman, Okla., 1968. From Psychology- 
Trainee to Chief Psychologist, Federal Reformatory, El 
Reno, Okla., 1969-1972; Coordinator, Field Research Unit, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1972-1973. 


CHARLES R. HoREJSI: Associate Professor, Department 
of Social Work, University of Montana, since 1972. B.S. 
(1959) and M.S.W. (1961), University of Nebraska; 
D.S.W. (1971), University of Denver. Social Worker, 
University of Nebraska Health Center, 1964-1966; Assist- 
ant Professor, University of Nebraska Graduate School 
of Social Work (also part-time probation officer and 
practicum instructor for social work graduate students, 
Lancaster County, Juvenile Court, Lincoln, Nebr.), 1966- 
1969; Associate Professor, University of Nebraska Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work, 1971-1972. 


JOSEPH W. Scott: Associate Professor, Department of 
Sociology, University of Notre Dame, since 1970. B.S. 
(1957). Central Michigan University; M.A. (1959) and 
Ph.D. (1963), Indiana University. Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, University of Kentucky, 1965-1967; Associate 
Professor of Sociology, University of Toledo, 1967-1970. 
Principal Investigator: Kentucky Training Project; 
Model Cities (Toledo) Crime and Delinquency Project. 
Fulbright Lecturer to Argentina, summers of 1967 and 
1969. Rockefeller Professor, Ibadan, Nigeria, academic 
year, 1972-1973. 


JERRY B. HISSONG: Superintendent, Ormsby Village 
Treatment Center, since 1967. B.A. (1957), Bowling 
Green State University; M.S.W. (1961), Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Social Worker, Marion Correctional Institution, 
1961-1963; Director of Social Service, Ohio Reformatory 
for Women, 1963-1964; Superintendent, Woodshend State 
Boys’ Camp, 1964-1965; Assistant Superintendent, Treat- 
ment, Kentucky Village, 1965-1967. 


HERB C. WILLMAN, JR.: Assistant Director of Adminis- 
tration, Massachusetts Department of Youth Services. 
For the past 18 years has served with this agency as: 
Cottage Master, Group Worker, Recreation and Physical 
Education Instructor, Supervisor of Training and Educa- 
tion, Detached Worker, Administrator of Detention Facili- 
ties, Supervisor of Physical Education, Director of DYS- 


Outward Bound Program, Director of ESEA Title I Pro- 
grams, Superintendent of the Industrial School for Girls, 
Assistant Commissioner to Bureau of Institutions, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Commissioner of Youth Services. 
Fellow, Center for the Advancement of Criminal Justice, 
Harvard Law School, 1972. 


Ron Y. F. CHun: Chief, Staff Services, Parole and 
Community Services Division, California Department of 
Corrections, since 1972. B.A. (1955) and M.Crim. (1972), 
University of California. Fellow, Center for the Advance- 
ment of Criminal Justice, Harvard Law School, 1972. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


RAYMOND H. CLARK is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. 
District Court, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

REED COZART is Pardon Attorney (Retired), U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI, D.P.A., is Professor and Chair- 
man, Department of Criminology, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 

C.J. ECKENRODE is Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

VERNON Fox, PH.D., is Professor of Criminology, Flor- 
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